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. .„ . J you, m)' dear Sir, the first Cuafteu an UnaeCiOoT, 
that bno ever iisiisd flora ui American Pran, 1 acquit tajadlS ofa 
■ntifying duty toward ■ genllcmnn who, br iha de«p iHlcraat ha 
takea in Egyptian eubjecti, hai been induced to render maoifuld 
and indiatwnaable amelnnee to the Author. 

When WB parted at Cairo, in the jprind of 1836, we titda ai. 
MCtad that circumalances would aUow me Ibe p1eaaui« of aciouniinf 
inrouTTidaitr; Hilllee* did we conlemplale, thatJahould tnmmv 
•InKMt aieliuire mention to Nilotic paleography. Soma of the 
MDN* are herainiftar explained, with the otlun jrou are acqnainted. 



At the time of your tiavela in the Eut, our " Egyptian Social " 
had just been founded at Cairo ; and the eneatmgMIMiit affixdad bf 
Mr. Randolph and younelf, to oar then embiyo imtinilion, to them 
OQ record. Since that period, onr Socielj haa beooine in Egypt, dw 
cenlral point of researches into all thai concema itamoat InteieatiBg 
regions ; but, it was not till 1B39, that the iBiger work* of the new 
Arehaological School were in ooi library ; or that it wM in laf 
power to became one of CnumuJJon's diaciplaa. In fact, it was 
not till iboiit 1B39, thai the briliiani rcanlts of the recent, and Hffl 
progressing discoveries were acceaiible in Egypt ; while, at tha 
present day, the knowledge of these results is confined to a eompft. 
ratively limited circle in Europe. A mass of eiudile work*, put 
forth by eminent Sbtboi, chiefly at the eipenae of enlightened got. 
ernmenla, have teemed of late years from the Europesa preo, and 
the most important of these (Roaellini and odiera} now embellirfi 
your Library. 

It is lo the efTectire aid, and fostering counsel of onr mntwl 
Iriend, Richaid Raxdolts, Esq., of Philadelphia, and yoimelf, dMt 
the public in this country are indebted, for whatever of Talne and 
novel interest may be found in thie unpretending cnay ; and, dnnl|^ 
thaaa marka of consideration is the Author enabled, lo preaaU ta£a 
American people, some of the more salient points of tacem EQm»> 
glyphlcal discoTeriee, in a form correaponding to bia fiee-trada 
principles. 

Our united o^ct is to populariia Infoitnation, that may lend W ■ 
belter appreciatirai of theae abatruae ■ubjects, than baa hitherto been 
deemed fessible ; as well as to induce aUer hands to supply del. 
eienciea. 

Tbaae Curms will, it is believed, ssrre the Theologian, Edino- 
■ogial, Historian, and general reader, aa a Sir lo Ibe SDeeeaafhl la. 
bora of the Cbampollionista; while iheir pablication and genetal 
dlOuaion, through the elaboraia machinery of the " New Worid " 
presa, will enable Ibe lecturer to rpat« hi* fhtura andienees the onl 
infliction of much preliminary, though indiapensable reatier, by >■■ 
moving the prevalent double — "it Hieroglyphics be Iranslaled." 

The instiurlioa end kind aasisiance I have received from the 
tcBmcd ethnographer, Sutcxt Gmai MoKmii, Esq., H. D, of 
Philsdelpbia, end from the profound philoiogial, the Ho>. JoBt 
FiCKERina, of Boston, have been ■averslly acknowledged. To Pro. 
feaaor Chailes Akthoh, of Colombia College, I am under great 
obligiiionf, for much classical information, and for five acceaa to 
his valuable Library. 

Aa the motter, spread over the following pafes, was originaltjr 
prepared foi delivery in oral Lectures, it baa reqnired aome labor W 
'' — le it into its preeent form ; and for anggestlonB on thia jKdnt, 
ill as for many literary eaaenliib, I owe my beat thtuks lo mjr 
friend, E. S. Gould, E^., of this city. 

In their pristine shape of Leeturea, they were, during Deeembar 
and January tael, liilened to wilh much indulgence, by an Inl^ 
leclusl and cultivated audience, in Boaton, and spoken of with favot 
by the Press of ibal city. 

For the ndvanlngcs accruing from this snccesaful "dibtit," I shall 
ever preeervc s grateful remembrance toward Jossra W. Ikqeamav, 
Esq., the well informed Topographer of Faleatine ; wboas disln- 
lereeted coSperalion was of material assistance to me. 

Wilh renewed protestation* of sincere allscbmenl, 
I reuain, dear Sir, 

Your obliged and obedient Samnl, ' 

GEORGE R. OLIDDON. 

<'tir.0B« HoTU," (New Yorh.) Mareh 15, 1843. 
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CHAPTER FIRST. 



INTRODUCTORY. 

** Amim BooBlM. Amkn Fhto, Md iDAffii Amioa Vcritaa." 

The great Expedition, that, in 1798, left the shores of France for 
£gypt, seemed, under the guidance of the mighty genius of Napoleon, 
destined to create an Oriental Empire, wherein the children of the 
Firank and Gaul would have sustained a supremacy over the North, 
western provinces of Asia and Africa, equal to that which has been 
established in the Eastern Hemisphere, by the Anglo-Saxon race. 
This enterprise was, however, fated to encounter obstacles, that. In 
1800-1, turned the energies of Buonaparte into an European channel. 

How comprehensive, nay unbounded, were the projects of the 
Commander-in-chief for Asiatic and African conquest, is now a mat- 
ter of History ; although, after the lapse of forty years, it can scarcely 
yet be said, that we are acquainted with the limit of his matured 
•chenuitMi regard to Oriental subjugation, nor have we completely 
■onnde^ the depths of his penetration into Ekisten^political futurities. 
By the hand of inscrutable Providence, the sword of another Euro, 
-paon nation was thrown into the opposite scale ; and the French 
^Sipedition to Egypt lives but in the memories of its few surviving 
actors — its military objects unaccomplished— its territorial aggrand. 
ixements unattained — ^thoug^ the moral effect, consequent on these 
events, and now implanted in the minds of Eastern Nations, can 
never be obliterated. 

In the quiet of his cabinet, as in the turmoil of political conflict, 
Kapoieon never forgot the cause of Science, or the patronage and ad. 
"vancement of Literature and the Arts ; and, amid the roar of his 
-srtiUery, or the martial music of his camps, his mandate prompted, 
and his eye controlled the savans of France, while his finger directed 
their laborious efforts to the scrutiny of Egypt and her Monuments. 

The grave has closed over the Conqueror — the events of his period 
an gradual' y receding from the memory of man, to survive on the 
|Mige of the clm>nicler ; but an impetus was given to £2gyptian re. 
search by Napoleon — an impress was stamped by him on Hiero. 
^]l)hical studies, for which time will award him commensurate honor. 

We are now ooly beginning to derive a portion of the advantages 
accruing, from these events, to our inquiries into Early History. 
Ages yet Numbering in the womb of time, and generations yet un. 
bom will perhaps e^joy the full effulgence of that light, of which, in 
our day, but the first gleams have reached the world. 

The drcumambient darkness, that for two thousand years not only 
baffled every inquiry into primeval history, but rendered £!gypt, her 
time-worn edifices, her ancient inhabitants, their religion, arts, sci. 
ences, institutions, learning, language, history, conquests and domin. 
ion, almost incomprehensible mysteries, has now been broken ; and 
the translation of the sacred Legends, sculptured on monumental ves. 
tiges of Pharaonic glory, enables us now to define and to explain, 
with tolerable accuracy, these once-recondite annals, that were to the 
Romans ** a stumbling-block, and unto the Greeks foolishness." 

It is the object of the present essay to give a summary of the be. 
auLTs of Hieroglyphical researches, after a brief explanation of the 
ynxseas by which Uiese results have been achieved. 

Prior to the year 1800, the published notices of the few travellers, 
who had ventured to approach the ancient ruins of Egypt, were so 
confused in description, so ambiguous in detail, so erroneous in at. 
tempts at explaining their origin and design, that the fact, that these 
monuments merited nunre than ordinary investigation, was the only 
point on which European savans were able to coincide. Paul Lucas, 
Shaw, Volney, Savary, Norden, Sonnini, Pococke, Clarke, Maillet, 
Bruce and others, whose names are precious to the lovers of adven- 
tore, of research and general science, had explored as much as their 
zespoctive circumstances permitted ; and great are the merits of their 
works : but the accumulation of knowledge, gained in the lapse of 
half a century, has so thoroughly revolutionised opinion, that it is 
scarcely possible to refer to the majority of these authors without a 
smile. That victim of ignorance and slander, the enthusiastic Bruce, 
Is perhaps ^e most prominent exception to the above rule ; although 
only now receiving the mournful tribute of respect and gratitude, 
with which a later generation hallows his memory, while it repro. 
bates his detractors. 

The works of travelUr9, before the year 1800, had done little be- 
yond iestablishing the existence of immense vestiges of antiquity in 
that country, without affording much else of value in regard to them. 
Egypt, under the turbulent government of the Mcmlooks, was unsafe 
to strangers; while Muslim arrogance and intolerancy, with the 
then-unsubdued pride of Turkish fanaticism, presented barriers to 
European explorers, which it required unusual skill and intrepidity 
to encounter. Egypt was then " a sealed book,*' whose pages could 
not be opened, until Napoleon's thunderbolts had riven the clasps 



asunder ; and until the chivalrous cavalry of the ** Ghuz "• had been 
scattered, like chaff before the wind, by the concentrated volleys of 
a French hollow square — their hitherto victorious sabres shivering on 
contact with the European bayonet 

While however, in spite 9f these manifold obstacles, the travelling 
enthusiast, or the scientific explorer, collected in the valley of the 
Nile the information, which afforded to the scholar in Europe some 
crude and uncertain materials wherewith to prosecute his researches; 
the occasional transmission to European cabinets of some relics of 
Egyptian civilixation, furmshed evidences of the immense progress^ 
which, at an aneienty but then undefined, period, had been made in 
all arts and sciences by the Egsrptians. With the aid of snch cor. 
roborations of the misshapen mass of claasicai knowledge, expended, 
from the days of Homer, in an attempted explanation of Egyptian 
Archeology, the attention of the most learned of all nations was di. 
rected to the Antiquities of Egypt ; and, although in Europe these 
particular inquiries recommenc^ probably about three hundred years 
sgo ; yet the 18th century was fruitful, beyond all preceding periods, 
in ponderous tomes, purporting more or less to cast some Ught on 
the important, but conflicting traditions of that country. 

The Greek, the Hebrew, the Roman, the Armenian, the Indian, 
and the Coptic authorities were consulted. Passages, in themselves 
irreconcileable, were with more ingenuity than success collated, ana* 
lyzed, and mutually adjusted : but rather to the personal satisfaction 
of the compiler, than to the correct elucidation of any one given 
idea on Ancient Egypt, transmitted to us by these classical writers. 

Still, the spirit of inquiry was awakened ; the lamp of investigation 
was partially lighted ; the learned world became gradually more and 
more familiarized with the subject; and, at the present hour, if we 
laugh at the conclusions at which some of these students arrived, we 
must still render to them full credit for the profundity of their futile 
investigations, and admire the patient perseverance and resolution 
with which they grappled with mysteries, the solution whereof was 
to them as hopeless in expectation, as abortive in success. 

Vain would it be, without ransacking the libraries of every civi. 
hzed country, and selecting from their dusty shelves the vast accu- 
mulation of works, published by the learned and the unlearned during 
the last three centuries, to attempt a detailed specification of the ex. 
traordinary aberrations of human intellect ; those manifold and 
incomprehensible misconceptions on Ancient Egypt ; that, at the 
present hour, excite our surprise and our regret. The mere mechan. 
ical labor of such an undertaking would be more tedious than any 
hterary enterprise we can well conceive ; while its result would be 
unprofitable, beyond the moral it would teach. In the present Chap, 
ters, a very few of such sapient illusions are enumerated ; affording, 
however, but a faint idea of their huge amount: and it may be laid 
down as a rule, without exception prior to the year 1790, that no ori. 
ginal light is to be obtained from European authors of the last gener. 
ation, whose wories are merely repetitions of the few truths and the 
many fallacies transmitted to us by Greco-Roman antiquity. The 
following paragraphs will give a general view of the case. 

In the year 1636, a learned Jesuit, the celebrated Father Kircher,t 
published a mighty work, in six ponderous folios, entitled " CEdipus 
iBgyptiacus," wherein imagination took the place of common sense, 
and fantastic conjecture was substituted for fact. Kircher explained 
every Egsrptian Hieroglyphic by the application of a sublimity of 
mysticism, from which to the ridiculous the transition is immediate. 
Dark and impenetrable as had been the '* Isiac Veil," before Kir- 
cher directed his gigantic efforts to its removal, we do him but justice 
in declaring, that he succeeded in enveloping Egyptian studies with 
an increased density of gloom, it has taken nearly two hundred years 
to dissipate ! Kircher had his disciples, his followere and his ad- 
mirer8---he founded a school of mysticism, in which the students out- 
vied their master in love of the incomprehensible; and, abandoning 
the simplest elements of reason and sound criticism, they all pre. 
tended to discover, or to have the hope of finding, in the Pap3rri, 
Obelisks, Idols, Mummy Cases, Weapons, household utensils, &c. of 
the Ancient Egsrptians, all tlic recondite combinations of cabalistic 
science, and the monstrous reveries "of a demonomania the most 
refined." As an instance : 

The Pamphilian Obelisk, rfierected, in 1651, in the Piazza Navona 
at Rome by Pope Iimocent the lOih, was brought to Europe by the 
Roman Emperors. It contains, among other subjects, the following 
oval. 




, ^RBOITCTlOir 


_ (PhofMtio 

^^ '^ lliero- 


A UfoK RaTo 


-^ (Latfai pro- 
R nunciatioa.) 


EJCFEROB. 


(Envliah 
ineauiiif.) 



This Cartouche, according to Kircher's interpretation expressed 
emblematically, " the author of fecundity and of all vegetation, is 
Osiris, of which the generative faculty is drawn from heaven into 



* Anbict-McwU00lu. 



t Sm Champ. Precis, and 8piiMlo*i Lectoni. 
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Ilk kingdom, by the Saint MoptJu." Ajd who it Uns Saint Mop. I rj.^^ ^^ ^^j^ contMM the foUowing ovid 
tkm T An Egyptian genius invented by Kircher himself: | ^ 




-sxDUcnov- 



-TM-^-->1»--- 



K AiSjlRoS ToMITiANoSSeBaS ToS4 

CiESAR DOMITIAN AUGUSTl^S. 
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Kircher trantlateB it— "The beneficent Being, who presides over 
generation, who eiyoys heavenly dominion, and fourfold power, com- 
mits the atmosphere, by means of Moptha, the beneficent (principle 
of 7) atmospheric humidity unto Ammon, most powerful over the 



lower 
priate 



parts (of the world,) who, by means of an image and appro. 

._-_ ceremonies, is drawn to the exercbing of his power." (!) 

The Pamphilian obelisk contains in its legends " Son of the Sun, 
Lord of the Diadems (L e. Ruler of Rulers) Autocrator Caesar Domi- 
tian Augustus" — besides the usual titles found on Egyptian Obelisks. 
These monuments are granite monoliths, cut by order of the kings 
of Elgypt ; and were placed, alwajrs in pairs, before the entrances of 
temples or palaces, to record that such kings had built, increased in 
extent, repaired, or othemrise embellished these edifices. This was, 
however, cut at Syene, in Roman times, in honor of Domitian. 

Acconling even to a more recent authority, quoted in the Precis, 
of the year 1821 (1) " Genoa-Archepiscopal press," this identical 
obelisk '* preserves the record of the triumph over the Impious, ob. 
Cained by the adorers of the most Holy Trinity, and of the Eternal 
Word, under the government of the 6th and 7th kings of Egypt, in 
the 6th century after the deluge." 

This obelisk was cut in Egjrpt about eighty years after Christ. 
By the above interpretation, the doctrines of Christianity must have 
existed some 2500 years before its founder. And one of the pious 
adorers and good Ckriatiant, who must thus have ruled in Egypt, 
was, in later times, (about 970 B. C.) Shishak— or Sbbshonk, who, 
according to hierogljrphical legends at Kamac, conquered the *' king, 
dom of Judah;" and, according to 2nd Chron. XII, 1st to 10th ver. 
MS, and Ist Kings, XIV. 25th, deposed Rehoboam, plundered Jerusa. 
lem,desecrated the Temple, and removed the golden bucklers from the 
sanctuary with the treasures of the house of David ! 

Again, in 1812, the learned mystagogue, Chevalier da Palin, 
boldly undertook the deciphering of all Egyptian hieroglyphics, and 
averts to the effect, that we have only to translate the Psalms of Da. 
vid into Ckinetj and transpose them into the ancient characters of 
that language, to reproduce the Egyptian papyri i that Hebrew 
trtm$lation$ of some Egyptian records are to be found in the Bible (!) 
and, while the portico of the temple of Dendera contains, among 
▼arious sulgects, dedications of the Roman Emperors, Tiberius, Cali. 
gula, Claudius and Nero (dating between the years 14 and 60 after 
Christ,) another theorist. Count Caylus, combining what he terms the 
" Symbols of Nations" in Africa, Asia, Europe, and America, ap. 
plied hiM results to this unfortunate temple ; asserting, that the hiero. 
glyphica thereon contain merely a " translation of the 100th Psalm 
of David, composed to invite the people to enter into the temple of 
God." 

Others have maintained, that the hieroglyphic legends, sculptured 
and painted on every temple of Egypt, in all the tombs of her people, 
and on almost every article that now embellishes the museums of 
Europe, are nothing more or less than Hebrew — that the p}Tamids 
were built by Motet and Aaron ;* while another scholar, the Abbd 
Tandeau, in 1762, maintained, that hieroglyphics were mere orbL 
trary eigns, only employed to serve at omamente to the edifices on 
wliich they are engraved, and that they were never invented to pic- 
ture itleas. 

Yet these illu5>ions were not unproductive of some advantages. 
Some faint glimmers were thrown on certain points of history ; and 
Kirchcr's voluminous collection of passages regarding Egypt from 
Greek and Roman authors, with Uie attention excited, through his 
researches into the Coptic tongue (of which language numbers of i 
manuscripts have since been drawn from obscurity,) has led to most 
important results. The vast erudition of Jablonsky came in aid of 
the same object; and his ''Pantheon ^gyptiorum" has spared 
many of his successors a great deal of trouble. 

It may, however, be maintained, that the first real step made into 
hieroglypliical arcana, is to be dated from 1797, when the learned 
Dane, George Zoega, published ot Rome his folio, '* De Origins et 
Usu Obclisconim," explanatory of the ESgyptian obelisks. It was 
the first time, that learning nnd practical common sense had been 
4inited in Egyptian rese arches ; an d likewrise the first time, that an 

* Bss Ctbast*! Dietieimnr. b. e. 



attempt had been made to give jaesimile copies of liieroglyphical 
texts. George Zoega was the first who suggested, that the elliptieat 
ovals (now termed "Cartouches,") containing groups of then-un. 
known characters, were probably proper names ; although he was 
not aware, that (with the exception of a few instances, wherein dief 
contain the names of Deities) they exclusively inclose the tides or 
names of Pharaohs, A similar idea was maintained, I believe, bf 
the Abb^ Barthelemy ; but a quarter of a century elapsed, beforo 
this fundamental principle of hieroglyphic vrriting was determined. 
To George Zoega also belongs the merit of employing the twv 
phonetic (from the Greek ^om meaning "expressive of sound;") 
and the conjecture, that some of the figures of animals. See., found 
in the legends of Egypt, must represent sounds, and were possiUf 
Utters, 

By such, and similar extremely partial results, so wearied, had tlM 
learned become with speculations devoid of probability, and theoiet. 
ical systema unmipported by reason, that Egyptian studies were, bj 
the mass, considend at nntatiifactory as astrology — the hope of efer 
unravelling the legvndt of the NUotie Valley, was looked upon to !>• 
as illusory as the ezpectatioiit of the alehemist. 

The real progrtss in E^gyptian stodiet dates from the appearance 
of the great French work, better known at the ** Description 
de I'EJgypte ;** compiled at the expense of the IVench govemment, 
after the return to Franco of Napoleon's expedition^ by the enthuti 
astic and laborious savans who had accompanied it. This tndjr 
great work presented, for the fint time, faithful orchiiseiMrml conies 
of the monuments of Egjrpt to the student : and if experiMiM Mg 
since shown that the French artists, of that day, were not tcnipa. 
loualy exact in delineating the hieroglyphical legends sculptured on 
the edifices, of wliich they gave measurements and descriptions in 
other respects eoneet, atill a mass of facsimilec was thua. furnished to 
the decipherer, and an immense step was effected in general Egyp. 
tian knowledge. 

The museums of Europe, in the mean time, were continually in. 
ceiving additions of antiquarian relics from the shores of the Nile. 
The " .£gyptiaca" of the learned Hamilton threw, virith the praee* 
ding antiquities, a flood of light upon the " darkneas" of Eg3rpt, ac 
known to Europeans in the firet yean of the 19th century : while die 
return of the victon at Abookecr and Alexandria, spresd throu^u 
out Europe, a clearer conception of Egypt, as a country, than hid 
previously been entertained. 

Other works, like that of Denon, kept up the revived interest ; 
until Belxonl's discoveries of entrances to diven pyramidi at Bfanu 
phis, and of the tomb celebrated by his name at Thebes (now known ' 
as diat of " Offirei-Menephtha," B. C. 1580 ;) and Cailleaud's aceoont 
of the pyramids, &c. in Ethiopia, joined to the continued transfer to 
European cabinets of vast collections of Egyptisn Antiquities, fmv 
nished to scholare the materials whereon to prosecute their in eali. 
gations. In 1808, the learned work of QuatremArc, Recherches, dtc.* 
demonstrated, that " the Coptic tongue was identical with the Egyp. 
tian" language, handed down from mouth to mouth, and graphically 
in Greek characters, with the addition of seven signs taken, as sob. 
scquently shown, from the enchorial writings. The CoptiCf aa 
known to us, came into use with Christianity, and ceased to be otaBy 
preserved about a hundred years ago ; though, as a dead languid, 
it is still used in the Coptic Christkn litoigiea in Egypt. The raul. 
titude of Greek and Lntin inscriptions, existing in edifices along the 
Nile, with Greek, and a few bilinguar fragments and papjrri, i^ 
lectcd in various countries, enabled the classical Greek antiquary. 
Mens. Letronne, to bring before the worid his invaluable "Researches 
to aid the History of Egypt," and thus elucidate many curious pointa 
of Roman and Ptolemaic periods ; while ChampoUion'a *^ Egypt under 
the Pharaohs," in 1814, announced the appearance of another com- 
petitor on the stage of Eigyptian archeology, vtrhom Providence seema 
to have created the especial instrument for resuscitating the long 
lost annals of E^gjrpt. With these laborera may be classed (slthong^ 
their travels took place, and their works appeared some yean aftw) 
the ingenious Gau, who explored Lower Nubis, and the Baron BCi. 
nutoli, who visited Egypt, and the templed sanctnary of Jupitec 
Amon, in the Oasis of Seewah. 
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Buch wu tha eitenl of modern inquiry iota eariy Bgypliin idt- 
tory, ibout tba yew ItW, ■> known to tbcKenai^ readei : but for. 
uiitoiu circumituicOT, con*equetit upon tlie Freuch expedition, liad 
eombined to lupply not ontr ibe kit to bU tbe hitlierto impenetrable 
myileriea (jfEgyp*! Ix^t tha mind to coiapralwnd, the soul to nuwisr, 
and the hand to execute more, in Un ihort J»ait, than all muiklnd 
had even draomed of, much len been able in twenty cenniries to 
achieve. I tlloda, of couim, to Cejuipoluoh le Jeukc 

By the lEA anideof Ihecapitutntion of Alexandria,*!! iheobjecta 
collected by the French Initilute of Egypt, and other memben of 
the eipedilioD, were (o be delivered up to the Britieh. After *ome 
jUacoaaion, Lord Ualchinaon gave up alt claim to objects of Natural 
Hitlory, but inaialed on the complete fulfilment of the IGlh article, 
«■ to all other thinga. A vaal amount of precious sculpturea ihua 
became the piiia cf the conquerora, and waa conveyed in due course 
t» the Britiab Mnaeum in Iicnidon; and among otbeta the celebnled 
Konrri Srom. 

I am indebted for the /oeaimile copy ef this invsluabte moDu. 
mani, in my poaaaaaion, to the kindneaa of the Heir. Joan Picierino, 
of Ihwtoa, whoae profound philological tvseaicliea are justly cele- 
bnled, while they have induced him to keep pace with ChampoL 
lioa^ diacoverjea in ancient Egyptian litetature. My friend, Dr. 
Thoa. Webb, liketriae of Boalon, poaaeasea a beautiful plaster csat 
of thaarikiMl'le"'; and aa I am on this point, I would observe, 
that the bb« critical examination of the hieroglyphic portion of the 
Rosalia Suae, publiahed up to 1811, may be seen in Salvolini's 
"Analyus nf varioua Uieroglyphical Texts," issued at Fatis, some 
six years ago. Profeaaor Roaellini hints that hia analysis of this Text 
will be • consequence of his work. 

To giv« an idea of the Roaetta Stone, i annex the following 



of the stone, which is not aculptured, ia left rough. In ihickoen, 1|. 
varies from ton to twelve inches. Il bears three inscriptions, snd ia 
bilinguar — two of them being in the £f||plian language, though in 
separate and distinct charscteiB, the third ia in Ancient Grtek. Thf 
firat or uppermost inscription is in kieroflifphiee, and much muti- 
lated — veveral linea being irstiaired or wanling>— -the aecond is (ho 
character, styled in the Greek tiaoBlstion enelierial, " writing of the 
people," or oiherwise it is termed dtmotie, to deaignsla ita ordinary 
and populu use — the third is in Grtek, and purports to be a ttanslB- 
tion of the hieroglyphic and of (he demotic texts. 

The English translations of the Rosetta stone, contained in the 
works enumerated in my first chapter, not being at present acceaaible 
to me, I render into English ihs French of ChampolLion Figeac. It 
ia curtailed, in some measure, from the original Grttk Inscription ; 
wherein there is a long exordium in honor of Ptolemy Epipbaoee, to 
be seen in '• Ameilhon'a Eclaircisaements," published by the French 
Institute in 1803. The general reader will find much interesting in- 
formstion on this and other subjects, in " Shatpe's Inscriptions" 
" Bhtiah Museum ;" as likewise in the varied hierologicot and clas- 
sical works of this distinguished genllefflan. The event recorded in 
the RosellB Stone, the coronation of Epjphanes, took pisce at Mem- 
phis, in (he month of March, 196 years B. C., or S039 years ngo. 




TRANBLATION. 

■■ The yeu IX, (of die rei(B oT thD " $rm qf lb Sm, PraJmiV, (iw ihibif , 

Imd tf PihaV'i the (eaih oT the mooih of Mechii, lb* poniiib and the 

opheti, theaa who (oicr iaia ifae taaeiDary to cloihe (he |«ds, ihs pieio. 

ions, tin higrofTBinniatei, and all die aihet priests, who frum all liie tern* 

CI liiuated in the country, have come (a Mi^mphis, neu (he Kin(, for iha 

lemoily ortbe takini poncMion ofdiat crown, wbidi Ptolanj, ever liviflf, 

e wtll beloved orpthah, god Epiphinee tnoM (racious prince, has iiiber> 

id from bis father, bein| aucDibled in ih* lemple sf Memphis, bavB pro- 

wDCed, (his •sme day, iha fnUowinf decree ; 

CaNiiniu.vo, lha( the Kini Ptolemy, enr livinl, ihe well beloved of 

lb, lud Epiphanei, nwit Rrseious. boh of iht Kini Pioltmy, ud of iha 

'eo Aninoe, (odi philopatorei (fathcr-lovirg] has done all kindi oftooil, 

. to (he templei, and to (hois who thenin make iheir habi(sliDD ; and, 

eneral, lo all Ihoie who are under hb dgoiaioo ,' ibal being (hiniKlO a 

, bora of a jod and a loddtH, like Uorus, the sod of Iiii and Otiiim, 

aveniei oTOiirts his fauiet; aod amliitioni of ai|naliiJng teoerouily liia 

I Ibr the Ibingg 'htch concern the loda, be has consecraledto Ihr service 

IB leniplei, (real levenuei, as will of noiey as of wheat, and has been 

rest rxpensei lo leaioro tnaqailliiy la Egypt, and (o raise temples. 

leribrm acts oT hamaniiy ; that in onloi that in hia kiacdam Ihe people, 
in gooBral all the ciiiiena, should be in praaMtitr,he has ini^esiij 
'' ne of the tales aad imposts estsMiihM ' " 




!T kinidoBui sJifaovgh 
-^ he has liberated I 

" That ha has ordained, that the revenues of iho lemptei, and the rents 
payable (o theai every year, as much in nheat ai in money, as alu those 
perquisitioDs reserved to the fodion Lbe vineyanti, the orchaida, ukIod ihe 
""■""'■■"" ■"■"■" "' — "" ^titled Irani Ihe time of his istker, ahoold 



** Thst hp has dispBnard those, who beloQf 
~ kmi every year a voysse by water <o Alci 
' That hehss ordered, that the citileni nhr 
ns, and those whose itniimenlshad been, t 
he nvflrnment, snd who had retunied tn tli 



I (he saeadotal orders, Inn 



oBSaasion of (hek property. 

Thathatsif catered Mempbis, ss the avenier of his iatber, aad of his 

I rigbtfiU crown, he has puotshed, as ihey di-aerved. the diieb of those 



■ho had revolted sgainst lus ftther, and 
ipoited (he li 



>, and de- 
Apis, to Mnsvia, and lo ths otbw sacred 




ts caused to be mads nagnificent srarka to lb* tcmpls of Apis. 
L-j ^._.L.-.i.. ^ large quantity of gold, and siTver, atin 
1 (cBplaa,and chapels, and altars; and 
IT repairs lo those which required them, hnv- 



The dolled lino si the top ahowa what was probably ita original 
tabular form, when it wat placed in the temple. 

Thia inestimable fragment (the Roaetta Stone) constBta in a block 
of black basalt, which was discovered by a French officer Of engi. 
neeta, Mons. Bouchard, in Angnal 1799, when digging the founds. 
tiona of Fart St. Julien, erected on the western bonk of the Nile, 
between Rosetta and the tea, not far from (he mouth of the river. 
It waa placed by Ihe Britiah commander-in-chief, on board the frigate 
" Egyplienne," captured in the harbor of Alexandria, and arrived at 
Portsmouth in February, 1609, wbenco it was deposited in the Brit- 
ish Museum. 

In ita present state il ia much mutilsled, chiefly on ihe top, and at 
the right side. Its exmine length is about three feet, measured on 
the fiat aurface, which contains the writing ; lla breadth, which in 
•ome puii ii entin^ii aboal two f»et fire iocbee. The under port : 



health, vkiory, and oihar goods; .... the crown hivinf loismait 
aa well as to his children, dowp lo the mod reroola poatvhty. 

"Ilhas IhereBiCB plessed the priesia of all the temples of the laiM id dt^ 
OBXB, that all the honors belonging lo the Kiai Ptolemy, ever living, (he well- 
beloved «r Plhah, god Epiphanes, most iracHus, aa wsil as ibon which sie 
doe to his fatlier and mother, (he gods philapa(ores i and (hose whicli sre- 
doe to his sncoatars, ihould be cosahlcrabty augmenled ; that iheaiiiueof 
King Ptolemy, ever living, bo erected in each lemple, and placed in ihe most 
cnns|ncuons spot, wbidi ihatl be called the 8:aiue of Pioleoiy, avenger of 
Egypt; near this BtalDs shall beplaoed the prineipsl god of the temple, who 
wiiTpreaenl him with the anna of victory; and everylhing shsll be diiposed 
ia (be nunner most apprt^iate. Tbalthepriesu shall perfurm, three limea 
ada]', religioua service to iheieatatues; thai ihey *hsll adorn them with sa- 
cred gmaments; and that thrf shall havr- care to render them, in the great 
•ukmniiist, all the honors which, according to usage, ought lo be paid id the 
other deiiiea; thaltherslw conarcisied 10 King Ptolemir a itaiue, and a 
chapol, gilded, ill Ihe mosi holy of the templea ; thai this chspel b« placed in 

it ia cuitcnary to bruig out Ihe chapels from ihe sanctuaries, there ahaU be 
brought oui thst of the sod Epiphanea, mot! gracious ; and that this chapel 

hrrcaftBT, there .half be placed above il the ten loMen crowns of Iha king, 
which shall bsar on their anlerior part an atp, n nnitadon of ihnie crowoa 
at aspicfmn, Tihich are in the other chspala; and in (h« middle cf (hete 
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ar»wia, diall be pliMd ihs roni onannrt Itrntd maitT, Ihil SM which i >>» 
tka king won i>h« bs snlerid Iha Manpbli. in the tcmpk, in udar to oh- 
mm Ihs Iqial MrMMoiu prcKiibed lor Uh conBuion j Oul Uxn b« si- 
Udisd Is Iha leiracoD (Uw ctniaJ or Dcriiu* <(i«r7) eneiictiiu ihi ici 
CrowiH a£i«d'lo Iha ch4pei tbovc Danrd, pfarlacLBm of fold (iiniiltrio ih< 
R«bnw " uphilim"— aniulBli) with ihii iiucrtpiioa : "Thii <• iha chapf. 
ofihaKiD*; oTlhktkinrwbo hunmhmd ilhuliiooi iha upper uid llioluwtv r 
TOfioa;" Uiot there be cclebraKd « fcaiin]; and ■ ptu ttttoMj (pus , 

Eio) be held is hooor ofthe evar linai, of iha wall faekrnd irf Plhah, of iho L ,i 
i( PiolFmy, fod Epijibuia mMi fiieioiu. tvgry fur; iliia fssiinl abtll n' 



ilFmy, fod Epifibuia mMl fiicioiu. tvgrf fur; lliia 

^ a ID all iha provincsa, u wsU in Upper, u in Loner Eiypl( 

■hall laal Tor G*c diyi, Id cumoicncs on Ifaa Ami d%y otibt inoDlh r? Tt 
darioj wbich, Ihsas who malia ihe (Uiificaa, the libetioar 

if Ihe led Epiphnui — EuiAatuIti (nod ira< 

Ibaf are ilreadjr coniecralnl, 

'And in order ihai ii may bs koowD why, 
honored, ai ii iml, Ihe (od Epinhinea, nwil (■ 

~ riT (i. a. in encboiiil, or del 

•hall be placed in .ash of 
lialiiif in all the kiogdom." 



oihe? 

-. -. jailed i)m pried* 
) and tber ibaJJ add ihit 
Bi w the laiTiee orwboin 



n EitKpI, hi 



ifiad and 



M mrraofd en a Utia 

lie) and in Gnau l«tuu : ana uiii ii 
imple* or the firU, aecood, and Ibird di 



ilvanwicent wm made in the deciphvting of thcae in. 

^ i in the celebraled Dr. ThomM Younfj, famni for tb* 

I hia acquire men t>, publiaheit in 1814, in the "Arehao. 

roTcmcul on the alphabet of Akerhlad. He addeil a 

the demotic ioecriplion, placed by the ride of \h§ 

lingiiiehing thr contenla of the different linea, with u 

i.jTi oa he could (hen acheive. In Msji, 1814, Dr. Younr 

llie rilth No. of tbe "Hnieum Criticum," tlic naull of 

in the enchoriil text. In 1818, he cninmunicated M 

if Europe, ■ Memoir apecirfing hii discoreriea in bie. 

rvpubliahed in the year 1819, in the Encyclopedia Bri. 

which anon. Dr. Young's interealing laboii on tb« 

1, StC^ may be consulted in Dr. H. Tallam'a Copdo 






I* tablet*, Iha 



tinmaiaT. 

Ill IHIG, the learned Gennan, Tychscn, of Gollingen, following ■ 
diirrn.i riiLThiid of reaaoning, wa« enabled lo prove that the Ale. 
lalir rli.irii ii r (not included in the Roectta Stone) was but ■aimpls 
iiii-liyei-:i-liii. .11 abridged mode of writing, aahort-handin fact,of tbg 
liiri...^kjili^<'iil inseriptioiu. An opinion entertained likewioe by Dr. 
W'ung. It HLMild appear thai, in 1613, Champollion held the wme- 
belief 1 allhougli, at that dme, he drew from the fact eonclDalona dik. 
motricDlly at vaiiancc with those ■nalained in hia Memoir, read, in 
ISai, to the Royal Academy of Belles Leiltca at Parii, 

Amid all the above interesting researches, iLe leerct of the intar- 
{jri'i^iiiim uf hieroglyphics, though nearly reached, or vaguely gnesssd 
.ni. Ttiim till' times of Warburton, Zoega, and Prof. Vater, seemed la 
ilurle ilir ^/riJij of the moat comprehensiye minda, and the pursuit of 
iIh mi<< iiniitiiigexsminera. Many had listed their conviction, tbal 
hiiTijgly|>lii<'). I'l'nstitutcd a real nrHlen tdngunfr. applicable to all 
the purfQiu of conmon, as well as of public and scienliGc life; aitt- 
ceptible of tranilation, and capable of being analyied into an alpfa*. 
bet, consixttng of little more than 30 JeKrr*. The number of aigia 
used by the Cupis in cxprening their language, conBiala of the Gre«k 
fliphobet if 2.1 B^ns, with the addition of T characten taken from 
the ijriii,>tii' F'.L'yptian aiphnbet, lo aipr«ia aniculatians, or sonnda, 
for «hjr-li ilii' Urcek nlphabel is inauSicient Bui, of the man^ 
iiiijiiiicn'. ii'iFK' had at ihia lime successfully demonstraled the fact. 
Tha Greek inscription engaged the scrutiny of Profaaeor Poraon, .- ^^''"''' ''"',-■ l»l>f™ w«™ pro«culed in finrope, there wero two 
in London ; and of Dr. Heyne, in Germany. By ificir critieol lebon, '■■"-I'" ' «' <-■■■••■"''" "> Egypt, whose snidies of the monumenla them- 
and iboae of the French Insliiuto, the blanks occasioned by frac 1 1" .'.';' '.',"' ,l"l i^™^" uielhre«hol(l_or truth; and it ib duo to Measj*. 



The importance of thia atone and its inscriptions, indieatiog the 
probability of its supplying ■ Kii to the deciphering of the long 
lost iDsanings of Egyptian hieroglyphics, was immediately per- 
ceived. The French general, Dugua, brought from Egypt to Paris, 
■ cast and two impressions of the slone, made at Cairo ; and in 
1B03, an analyaia t^ ihe Greek inscription, msde by citizen Ameil- 
hon, irss published by onler of the Inatitule. Copies of the stone 
were subsequently given in the " Description de V Egypic." The 
Roysl Antiquarian Bociety of London, on receipt of the original, 
esosed copies to be engraved, and disBcminated ihroughoul Europe. 

The Rosciu Stone exciced thu liveliest interest in all those who 
had devoted themselves lu Egyptian Atchcolc«y ; and the attention 
of Ibe greateat scholars of the age was directed lo its critical invest- 



s. by Bell 



» in the stone were supplied, snd llie purport of the whole 
completely and satisfactorily aacertaincd. 

With equal leal, and in the end, with astonishing success, the 
Continental scholam were examining Ihe meaning of the other two 
inscriptions. They dcmanstralcd that the Greek was reallyatrana- 
lition 1 and consequently, that the opinion of the ancients, no leas 
than Ibnt of the moderns, was erroneous, in supposing that the hie. 
roglyphic and other Egyptian characlcis hud ceased to be em- 
ployed, and their interpretation' lost, since die Pi?rBian conquest of 
that country by Cainbyses, in 535 B.C. ; while Quatremfire, by 
other proceoes, had eistabliahcd the present Coplte language to be 
the ancient Egyptian itself. The attention, however, of these 
lesimud inquiien, aecms to have been mainly directed to the iludy 
of tbe second, or intennedial inscription — roic n lifiii, ■» lyyuweii, 
Ht fUsKHK Yftfftrir—ixHed in the Greek leil, " encAsrioJ, or, 
writing of the people ; " also, as above slated, lemied demotic ; for 
(he simple reason, ihal while it waa tjic best preserved, at first light 
il sppeared to be thceuiuf to decipher. Time, however, has shown 
it to be the moat difficull. 

The greatest Orientalist of the day, and most proficient European 
Anbic scholar, the lamenled Silvestre de Sacy, was, in 1809, the 
Gm to discover in llie demotic text, the groups which represent dif. 
ferantprsper namet; such aa FloUmn, Ariinae, Altxaiidtr,Aj\d AUx. 
awfrio— «a welt as (o iiKlicalB that Ihe aigna in ihcae groups are 
Ultert. 

A Swedish gentleman resident at Rome, Akerbtad, eilended lbs 
researohes of De Sacy. He gave a skeleton alphabet of the de- 
motic text ; but, inasmuch aa he omilled to observe the suppreaaion 
of the twuiels, (as cuatumary in Hebrew, Arabic, and other oriental 
languages,] he failed in applying thia alphabet to the greater portion 
of iho demotic inscription. Yet a great progress had been made ; 
and to Akerblad belongs the merit of indicating a passage in the 
iUeragIf;>Aic characlcr, which subsequent discoveries have con. 
firmed. The Kev to Egyptian monuniental legends seemed, how- 
ever, to be BS fui[ar-iau9 as ever ; and yean were spent in the dis- 
covery of a sinRlc additional letter, notwithslsnding the intonaity of 
the interest, and the laborious zaalouanesa of the students. 

Under the title of " Analysis of the AierBglnii&ic Inscription of 
the Rusetia Sune ;" there appeared at DTCiden,in IS 04. a pretended 
translation of the mutilated hicroglyphicx, whi.rein the author, re- 
peating the ntyftifieatioiu of Kirebcr, recognixcd in tbe fourteen 
lines alill existing of the hieroglyphical chsrnclcr*, {bting scstcely 
the lialf of ihe primitive inscription, before ihc stone wa* broken,) 
dw entire and perfect expression of iti piirpon, eontained in the 
Cfty-fdur lines of tlie Greek Text! To outheroJ Herod in prr-. 
sumption, the Dresden o4iilior reprinted his work at Florence, ajlrr 
Champollinn'a dibcaverius, ns a sort of formal profttt against tbe 

iMw direction given id Egyptian studies! " ■ — — - — ,"~ ■ ■ •, „ n. , 

An inien-al -ccum-d, after AkerUad'a diseoveries, before any! Pfi'-'P''" o'mt.-rpretalionmuch beyond the names of. »P(e(/«i, 



tid Consol-general Siilt to record, thnt, in 1618, they 
le name of " Cleopofra" in a hiernglyphical oval on 
PhilBE (suhseqnenlly removed to England for Mr. 
EOni,) to which conclusion ihey were led by ■ Grett 
inscnption, on the same obelisk, confirmed by s variety of euriona 
coincidences. About the same lime, 1820, some very exItMITdinaTf 

comparisons were afforded, by the discovery of some Greek Mpyri 

one of which is justly renowned ns the properly ol' George F. Grey, 
Esq. ; anulhcr, containing Ibe " Sixth Boak of Homer," waa fonnd 
in Nubin by [hat most enterprising of Egyptian travelleis. Monsieur 
A. Linont, niiw chief civil engineer in iie service of Mohammeil 
All. li if lo bt regretted, that ihe lamented Henry Salt should have 
delavid uiiM.ini.ing to the world his own fiirther discoveries in IWM,- 
l>i.,au=f. v,l,i|. there seems every likelihood that he had identified th» 
nanu-s ..{ v an. .us oilier kings on Ihe monuments of Egypt, t«/er» h» 
iias.iwaj. I rCi.ampollion's discoveries; yet, it must be allowed, that 
pnofuv"! i.iili|ioationie,brtwoorthreoyeaiB, in favor of lh« latter ; 
nil leas ihaii iliai, lo the latter eiclnaively bslonga the merit of patting 
forth his syelcm at once, and complete beyond all previous uitleipa. 
bon, applicable to erery epoch, and to every legend in Egyptian 
history. 

Tho supplement to the 4th snd 5th edJtiona of the Eneyclopedlk 
Brilannica — Edinburgh, 1819 — under the arricle "Egypt," east iho 
firti ieom of trae light on the method adopted by the Egyptians, in 
their peculiar art of writing ; and the renown of Dr. Yotits spread 
far and M-iJe aa tho ingenious author of this interesting essay. To 
him lii'liiiiiiH iti^ merit of positively indicating in tbe Usroglyphlcal 
groups I. :i I' Mosetts Stone, the names c^ " Pralrmy" and " Sers- 
iii>'," mil ■ ■■ probable values of each of the Irtlert, contained in 
lhr;e !■<■■ . ■' ■A ovale; altlioogh subsequent investigations t«dac«i) 
the iiiiulIii ' '■' l>r. Young's positive demonstrations, to the pAsHSlt* 
value .p1 Arc ili-rinct characters, corresponding to our l.N, P, T, and 
t'. Dr. ^'.>iiijiz's elaborate article explained the Ingcniotis and cnri. 
mm iiiii-!i:iiiienl process, by which he had arrived nt his conclusions. 
lie lik<'>vi^<' [K.itited out the probable meariing of some hso hundrt^ 
ernvps lA korglyphic charaelers; many of which inlerpretationa 
hate \,Li:-n iiiiilrmed by Isier experience. He demonstrated, ths I 
the iwii UTi1i'u".vn inscriptions on the RokIIs Slone (the hiemglypMo 
Dtid di'iii.ii.' . "ere,aa to the mode of expresning ideas, idcntieal; 
ihe on'' Uiii:-, in good meaaure, a corruption, abridgment, or ran ninf 
form ol ill'' 'iilHr. He moreover ascertained ibeinodu of numeration, 
used by tlir' ll^'iptians in hieroglyphic writing!. 

He v,-^ l.'d, however, into many errors, by his suppositiun of ilie 
eii)iirnr.' ' r II i-yllahia and a diuyll^c principle in the eomposiiion 
(if plion: n,- ]:- roglyphicBj whereas Champollion demonstrated, that 



a unable lo carry the application of hi* 
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a. " JXfrtiiM^/* and a « CUtpatrm.** He had found the m, bat in 
hie hands, it fiuled to open the deer ; and after allowing some three 
jreara to elapse, he deUberately stated his conviction (in his " Ac 
count of some recent discoveries in hieroglyphic literature and 
ISgyptian antiquities," London, 1833 ;) " that this ancient Egyptians 
did net make use of an alphabet to represent the sounds and articu. 
lations of certain words, before Uie domination of the Greeks and the 
Romans." In short, it must in fairness be allowed, that between 
Ghampollion and Dr. Young there is little parity in achievements ; 
as the system of the latter could, beyond its first origin, apply itself 
to witldng ; wMe the system of the former applies itself to every. 
THQTO Egyptian. Sir Wm. Oell and Mr. Wilkinson, in 1821, had 
already turned their attention to these subjects. 

I am aware of the extreme jealousy with which the claim of priority 
in hieroglyphical interpretation, between Dr. Young and Champol. 
lion le Jeune has been debated; and that a national rivalry has been 
excited, between England and France on this subject, which, if in 
many of its incidents is by the impartial to be deplored, yet has led 
to an emulation, Uiat has wonderfully promoted the advancement of 
science. I confess, that my own tendencies are in favor of the Con. 
tinentalside of the question, and that I recognize in ChampolUon the 
maeter spirit. Without wishing to detract an iota from Dr. Young's 
right to the honor of discovering the Key, I believe, that without a 
ChampolUon, but little progress would at this day have been made in 
£Sgyptian archasology. My readers would probably not be interested 
in the details of the controversy, and those who feel curious on the 
question, may readily verify the view I take by consulting the authors 
themselves. It is for the same reason, and the fear of being tedious, 
that I purposely abstain from giving illustrations on the hieroglyph- 
ical points in dispute ; because my object is to give the reeulte of 
these discoveries, as achieved in 1842, rather than the doubts and 
eirors of 1820. It will be seen, in the course of the present essays 
(and future lectures) that I omit nothing, that to the general reader 
can elucidate the theme. My part, as an annalist,^ simply to give 
this succinct sketch, in chronological order, by way of preface to the 
developments at the present hour absolutely accomplished, and 
incontrovertibly established. 

It appears probable that, in 1812, and perhaps for 8 years after, 
ChampolUon le Jeune did not beUeve, that Uie hieratic writing of 
the ancient Elgyptians was alphabetic — that he considered the Ate. 
ratie of the Greek authors to be a "hieroglyphic tachygraphy," and 
consequently to be in construction identical with the hieroglyphic ; 
and as he deemed the hieratic to be signs of thinge, and not of 
seiMiif^ it follows, that he did not recognize, in 1812, that alphabetic 
pnnciple in the hieroglyphic legends, the existence of which, in 1822, 
he thoroughly demonstrated. 

The 27th Sept, 1822, was a memorable day to antiquarian laborers, 
and inquirers into the primeval history of man ; while, to the Egyp- 
tian student, it is an era equal to any in history. On that day, the 
illustrious ChampolUon le Jeune read to the Royal Academy of BeUcs 
Lettres at Paris, his '* Memoir on phonetic hierogljrpliics" — which, 
in October, was published under the title of " Letters to Monsieur 
Dacier, perpetual Secretary of the Academy" — ^wherein, for the first 
time since the cessation of hierogljrphic writing (about the 3rd cen. 
tury after Christ) it was demonstrated, that " the ancient Egyptians 
h^d made use of pure hieroglyphical signs, that is to say, of charac 
ten representing the image of material objects, to represent simply 
the s wtwrfs of the names of Greek and Roman sovereigns, inscribed 
on the monuments of Dendera, Thebes, Esne, Edfoo, Ombos, and 
Phils*" The great paleographer thoroughly established his propo. 
sition, in the application of his phonetic system and alphabetical 
hieroglyphics to the epochs of the Romans and the Ptolemies. He 
refirained from expressing, at the time, what must naturally have been 
his own hope, if not conviction, that the same application would be 
found consistent with and analogous to hierogl]q)hic inscriptions of an 
earlier period : but time was required for the collection of further 
materials, before openly hazarding an opinion, in support of which it 
was, at that moment, out of his power to adduce sufficient evidence. 

The Savans of Europe were astounded at the success and method 
of ChampolUon. Every one was struck with its truth : but envy was 
more prominent in the mass, than a desire to cdoperate with the illus- 
trious Frenchman. There were many learned minds, feeUng the 
force of the discovery, who exclaimed, as when Columbus made the 
egg stand on its end, that, ** nothing v^as easier," although they had 
none of them discovered it before ; and time has shown, that the ex- 
treme facility with which hieroglyphics were now to be deciphered, 
was, for some years, limited to the presiding genius — to ChampolUon 
himself. Detraction was the weapon wielded with most facility 
by the critic; and, from 1822 to the present hour, it is infinitely more 
fiwile, to declare that, ** hieroglyphical interpretation is all nonsenee," 
than to acquire, by study and patient research, a hunoledge of the 
subject, upon which it has been so fashionable to sneer and to cavil. 

In his " Egypt under the Pharaohs," ChampolUon, in 1814, had 
recorded his hope, " that there would be at last rediscovered, upon 
those tablets, whereon Egypt had painted but material objects, tlie 
ooundo of language, and the expressions of thought." In 1822, he 
fully realized that hope : and if it may be maintained, that the first 
rajrs of true light burst on him after Dr. Young's discoveries, it must, 
on the other hand, be allowed, that the use he made of its then par. 



tial flickering has immortalized his glorious labors, infinitelv beyond 
those, not only of his contemporaries, but of olZ his predecessors. 
Like Archimedes, Galileo, FrankUn, Sir Isaac Newton, Watt, Har. 
vey, Fulton, and other meteors in the paths of science, he marked 
hie era to the honor of himself, to the glory of hb country', and to the 
general benefit of mankind. As he himself declares, " my hiero. 
gljrphical alphabet was in truth grounded upon so many facts, and 
positive appUcations, that I had to fear, less the controvertors, than 
pretenders to a participation in my discovery." 

In February, 1823, there appeared in the London Quarterly Review, 
a journal aptly designated by ChampolUon as '* eminently English,** 
an article, wherein, although the truths of the results published by 
ChampolUon in his "Letters to Monsieur Dacier," are acknowledged, 
the writer claimed for Dr. Young the priority of the discovery. Thia 
was foUowcd by a small volume from the pen of Dr. Young himself; 
entided "An Account of some Recent Discoveries in Hieroglyphical 
Literature, and Etgyptian Antiquities, including the Author's original 
Alphabet, as extended by Monsieur ChampolUon. London, 1^23." 

ImparUoUty cannot close its eyes to the evident tendency of the 
srticlc in the London Quarterly, written in a spirit calculated to 
arouse the national jealousy of French scientific men, and still moro 
the easily excitable anger of ChampoUion, one of the most jealous 
savans in the world. Dr. Young's book was an ill-odviscd and fee- 
ble production ; and instead of raising its author above the elevated 
position his article in the Encyclopedia Britanica had secured for 
him in 1819, its effect was injurious to his just claims of priority, as 
well as suicidal to his less deserved hieroglyphical pretensions. The 
whole afiair was unfortunate, as it proved, Uiat alUiough Dr. Young 
had found the key he could not make use of it ; and the tone of 
captionsness it exhibits was extremely prejudicial to his Uterary fame, 
long establiahcd on the secure basis of his vast erudition and univer. 
sality of genius. 

The ire of ChampolUon was fully aroused. He bent his mighty 
energies to the task ; and in the autumn and winter of 1823 ho 
composed, and in 1824 he put forth his " Precis du systeme hiero- 
glypliique des Anciens Egyptiens :" wherein, with the hands of a 
giant, he stripped Dr. Young even of the measure of merit he would 
have enjoyed unmolested, but for the Quarterly Review and his own 
"Account " above mentioned ; and at the same time, with singular 
feUcity of analysis, reduced Dr, Young's claim of priority to indi- 
cating the phonetic value of 5 letters, instead of ntiie, which Dr. 
Young had appropriated to himself exclusively. 

With the force of an earthquake the illustrious Frenchman over- 
threw the puny edifices of his predecessors ; and, from that hour, the 
Annals of Egypt, her time-honored chronicles, her papyri crumbling 
in the dust of ages, ceased to be mysteries! The "Veil of Isis "— 
"the curtain that no mortal hand could raise" — ^which, for 2000 
years, had bafiied the attempts of Greeks and Romans, with the still 
more vigorous efforts of modem Ejgyptologists — was lifted by Cham- 
roLUON LB Jeune : and the glories of Pharaonic epochs— the deeds 
of the noblest, the most learned, pious, wariike, and civilized race of 
ancient days — ^whose monarchy has exceeded by 1000 years the 
duration of any of our modem nations — ^whose works surpass in 
magnitude, in boldness of conception, accuracy of execution, and 
splendor of achievement the mightiest labors of any other people— 
and whose lordly dominion over the nations of the earth at one period 
perhaps equalled the territorial extent of Muscovy, at the present day ; 
have, through Champollion's labors, and through those of his coU 
leagues and disciples, become familiar to all whose inclination has 
prompted them to read the works which, sincq 1824, have issued 
from the press of Europe. 

The immediate results of ChampolUon's labors in 1824, served to 
establish the fact, that the greater portion of those signs or repre. 
sentations of material objects, sculptured, painted, or delineated in 
all hierogl3rphical texts and legends, were phonetic ; and thoroughly 
reducible, as in due time by him cficctcd, into an alphabet composed 
of 16 distinct articulations, for each of which there was a number 
more or less great of homophones — ^i. e. symbols, differing in figure, 
though identical in «otini^---epplicable according to a well-defined 
system, and never solely by graphical caprice. He proved, that tha 
hierogljrphic mode of writing is a complex system — a system figimu 
five, symbolical, and phonetic (I will cxploin these terms in due 
course,) always in the same text, sometimes in the same phrase, and 
often in the same word. He proved the idea to be illusory, (although 
so frequendy put forth by his predecessors, and reiterated by some 
of hiB contemporaries,) that no alph(d>et was in use in Egypt ; or that 
hierogljrphical phonetic writing had been introduced into that coun- 
try after the Persian invasion in B. C. 525. He overthrew the doc- 
trine, that phonetic signs were first employed in Elgypt, after Psam- 
metichus, B. C. 650, who first allowed ihe " Impure Foreigners," 
the Greeks and others (to Egyptians, Gentile and barbarian nations) 
to sogoum in and to become citizens of Egypt ; for, in his ** Precis " 
he demonstrated, that it was in unqnesUonable, constant, general, 
and popular use at the period of the 18th DiospoUtan dynasty, or 
back to the 19th century B. C. His subsequent researches, and the 
labors of his disciples, have established, that it was equally so 2300 
years B. C^ — that ages prior to this last epoch, at the time of tha 
erection of the Pyramids, this mode of writing was just as perfect as 
at any period after; while the commencement of the art, or even tha 
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indpient der^Iopment of hieroglfphic writing, including the employ. 
ment of the phonetic system, lies buried hi thoee countless doys 
hefore the Pyramids, enyeloped in utter obscurity, amid the primeval 
origin of nations, and infinitely beyond our present attainment, if not 
our comprehension. 

A pause followed Champollion'B Preeis. The force of his conclu. 
aions laid bare consequences too astounding to be thoroughly esti. 
mated, even by the most learned and the most enthusiastic Elgyptian 
students. Like the atmospheric stillness that follows the thunder, 
clap, genius seemed paralysed by the portentous aspect of the truth. 
On the one hand, the classical scholars, adhering rigidly to the He. 
brew, Greek, and Latin authorities, were not willing to cast aside 
the errors of their masters; and those, whose schools had nailed 
their colors to the mast, were not prepared to see Manetho exalted 
above Herodotus and Diodorus ; to find Hermapion confirmed, while 
Pliny was rejected ; to behold in Plato but the translator, or in Pytha. 
goras but the adopter, of Elgyptian mythological doctrines ; still less 
to consider what amount of instruction accrued to the Hebrew Law. 
giver from his education in Heliopolitan colleges ; for ** Moses was 
learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians." — Acts vii. 22. 

On the other hand, the astronomers and mathematicians, the 
Dupuis, the Bodes and Rhodes, the Goerres and Creuzcrs, the Four, 
riers and Biots, who had claimed for the zodiacal planispheres of 
Dendera and fisn^, an antiquity varying from 700 to 17,000 years 
B. C, were not particulariy charmed with a science which demon, 
•trated, by hieroglyphical interpretation, what the learned Visconti 
had sustained 20 years before, amid the sneers of his cotemporaries, 
that these astrological subjects were the mott modem productions 
of Egypto-Roman art, and Egypto-Hellenic science, of the age of 
Tiberius, Nero, Claudius, Hadrian, or Antoninus. 

Christian divines, apprehending the progress of infidelity, if no 
records of the Hebrews were to be found in Egypt^ no memento of 
the Patriarchs, or of the Exodus, in hieroglyphical legends, looked 
with discountenance on the now science, and clung to the good old 
unintelligibilities of profane writers ; while other welKmeaning per. 
sons snatched with avidity at supposititious confirmations, in points 
wherein there is no confirmation to be found. It was extremely 
provoking to some finished Hebrew, Greek, or Latin classic to find, 
that these perverse old Egyptians, besides resorting to such '*a queer 
mode of writing,*' should have actually used Coptic for their language, 
whereby a hieroglyphic text required a double study, before it could 
be rendered into any of our modem tongues. How much more 
convenient would it not have been, if the living antecedent of the 
mummy had talked in Latin, or in Greek, or at least in Hebrew ; 
and if this self-willed individual would use Coptic for his ordinary 
language, why were not the dialects spoken at the rise of the 16th 
Theban dynasty, about 22 centuries B. C, the same as were apoken 
in Egypt about 500 years afVer our Saviour, when the liturgies which 
we now possess in the Coptic tongue began to be composed 7 In 
short, it must be acknowledged, ChampoUion's discoveries were to 
the mass of the learned, in all countries, unpopular and unpleasing ; 
and a cold and suspicious reception was the first welcome with which 
the ** Precis ^ was received by the many, although the work met with 
applause, and the author found instant solace in the admiration ef 
the few. 

After the pause, came in namral process a reaction. On every 
tide, doubts, difficulties, dilemmas, and obstacles were, with won. 
derful ingenuity, and not a little malignity, suggested. Efforts of all 
kinds were made to stem the torrent of conviction, or to direct it into 
an unpropitious channel. It may be remarked, that none were slower 
in admitting the value of Champollion's discoveries, than some of the 
then surviving members of the French ** Institute of Egypt," whose 
profound erudition is displayed in the great French work : and to 
this day, there is a set of really great men in Europe, who continue 
to write largely on ancient Egypt, without alluding at all to what the 
old £!gyptians record of their own history, and as if a single hiero. 
glyphic had not been deciphei^ed ! Some, with the ostrich, bury their 
heads in the sand, and with a curious eelf.complacency fancy all 
mankind as blind as themselves. Others, reposing on the well-earned 
laurels of former deeds, or on the sanction of eminent names, are 
happy in knowing that they^ at least, had no hand in advancing the 
new discoveries; while, by the disciples of Champollion, the works 
of these gentlemen, as they issue from the press, are laid on the shelf, 
as ** emanations from a superannuated school of feminine senility." 
But, of coiiree, the peverest shafts were those of facettousness and 
satire — ridicule being the deadliest of weapons — the must difiicult to 
parry — the most agreeable to the public. However, Champollion, 
and the fcllbw-laborcrs whom his discoveries soon rallied around liis 
hieroglyphic standard, kept steadily at work. 

Sowarrotf, whtn the siege of Ismail had bafl^d Russia's ablest 
generab, used, in his shirt, to head the awkwjrd squads of his troops, 
in a bayonet-charge against sticks, picketted in the earth and aur. 
mounted with rag.turbans, to accustom his raw recruits to face the 
" turbanned Turk," greaiiy to the amusement aud derision of bis 
BlafT. Like Sowarroff in his military exercises, so Champollion in 
his hieroglyphical rcsesrclies, pursued a system 

" At which Uiey neerad in phmm vromtioiii wittj. 
UeinadanoaiMmar: but, hi CmA CJU ct(y.*' 

The succeeding three years were, by Champollion, employed in 



studying and deciphering all those monuments and Egyptian relioa, 
contained in Continental museums, of which he could consult the 
originals, or obtain facsimile copies. In two invaluable " Letters," 
addressed to the Duke of Blacas (Due de Blacaa,) he published a 
multitude of curious facts and discoveries, gleaned chiefly from the 
study of the antiquities preserved in the royal collections at Turin. 
To these letters, his learned brother, Champollion Figeac, added, by 
way of appendix, a chronological dissertation, haviujpf for its main 
object to reconcile Manetho with the discrepancies of other authors. 
A second and improved edition of the "Precis" was issued by Cham- 
pollion, on his return to France from Turin, wherein he corrected 
many of his former hasty conclusions, and modified some of liia 
prior opinions. He likewise put forth, in this interval, an " Elgyptian 
Pantheon," by which much light was thrown on the mythology, phi. 
loeophy, and religious doctrines and ritea of this ancient people. He 
corresponded on these subjects with some of the most eminent ar- 
chsBologists of the age, and paved the way for the realization of liia 
dearest wish, a visit to Egypt, and the personal study of all the monu^ 
menta existing in the Nilotic Valley. 

In 1825, Charles Coqucrel, a Protestant clergjrman at Amsterdam, 
compared the chronologies of Scripture with the new discoveriesi 
and pointed out the advantages which the one derived from the other. 
The erudite and liberal Dr. Wiseman of Rome, in his " Hore Syri- 
ace," 1826, followed in the same field ; adding a curious Syriac frag, 
ment, found in the Vatican, confirmatory of the views of CbAmpoUion 
Figeac. The Marquis Spineto, in 1^29, in a coune of lectures, 
published after their delivery at Cambridge, in a very able manner 
unfolded the ** elements of hieroglyphics." The Abb^ Grcppo and 
the Rev. M. Bovet, in the same year, lent their aid in establiahing 
scriptural and monumental comparisons. On the opposite side, AbbS 
Count Robiano instituted an ingenious analysis of hieroglyphic and 
demotic texts. He endeavored to establish forced Hebrew sJSinitiea; 
but his work is valuable, as it goes to show the Semitic origin of 
CoptiCf and thence we may infer the Atiutic origin of that language, 
which we shall find singularly confirmed by Uie paleograpMc re- 
searches of another hierological master. Dr. Leipsius of Berlin, in his 
correspondence witli Chevalier Baron Bunsen, as in his numerous 
later works. From this date, the increase of works all over Europe 
has been so rapid, on various branches of £2gyptian science, that it 
would be tedious to give merely a dry catalogue ; nor do I pretend 
to have had an opportunity of consulting them all. 

While we have endeavored to keep pace with the progress of the 
master up to the year 1827, it is peculiarly gratifying to revert to the 
labors prosecuted in Egypt by some of his disciples. It is always 
pleasing to render justice to the operations of men of science and 
learning ; and the names of Burton, Wilkinson, Felix, Prudhoe, and 
Hay, are too honorably associated with early Egyptian studies, in 
phometie hieroglyphics, not to demand in this place especial mention. 

With Dr. Young's key, and Champollion's alphabet contained in 
his letter to M. Diicier, a group of scientific Englishmen commenced 
in Egypt itself, about 1822, the scrutiny and examination of all the 
Monuments of antiquity existing, from the Sea.beach to Upper Nuhia, 
from the Oases to the peninsula of Mount Sinai, and in every direc 
tion in the Eastern and Western Deserts. These gentlemen, named 
above, mutually aiding and co((perating Mrith each other, were enabled 
to take instant advantage of the true method of interpretation. Egypt 
was then all virgin ground. Every temple, every tomb, contained 
something unknown before ; and which these gentlemen were the 
JirH to date, and to describe with accurate details. A more intensely 
interesting field never opened to the explorer— «very step being a 
discovery. Nobly did these learned and indefatigable travellers pio. 
neer the way, and mighty have been the results of their arduous labors. 
They procured lithographic presses from England ; and, at their indi- 
vidual expense, for private circulation, Messrs. Felix, Barton, and 
Wilkinson printed (at Cairo— 1826 to 1829) and circulated a maai 
of hieroglyphical tablets, legends, genealogical tables, texts, mytho. 
logical, historical, and other subjects, which, under the modest titles 
of "Notes,"* "Excerpta,"t and "Materia Hieroglyphica,"t were 
disseminated to learned societies in Europe. Lord Prudhoe's distant 
excursions and correct memoranda rendered the collections of anti. 
quities, with which he enriched England, extremely valuable ; and 
his labors were the more appreciated, aa his lordship's liberal mind 
and generous patronage of science were above any sordid motivee 
of acquisitiveness. Mr. Hay's i>wn accurate pencil, aided by various 
talented artists whom his princely forttme enabled him to employ, 
amassed an amonnt of drawings, that render his portfolios the largest 
in the world. The researches of all these gentlemen have been of 
incalculable value to the cause. They have preserved accurate data 
on subjects,^ that the destroying hand of Mohammed Ali has since 
irrevocably obliterated ; and as they all pursued science for itself, they 
deserve and er\joy a full measure of respect. The rumor of their 
successes reached Europe; and Champollion, with reason, appre- 
bended, that if he delayed hia visit to E^gypt any longer, the indivi. 
dual labors of Englisli travellers would render that visit as unprofitable 
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■B unnecesmry. National jealcmay was excited ; and, to preserve 
her position as the patroness of Egyp^an literature, France deter, 
mined not to be anticipated. 

In 1^18, the French government sent a commission, consisting of 
Champollion le Jenne, and four French artists, vireU supplied with 
every necessary outfit, to Egypt, in order that the master might, for 
his own and his country^ honor, and at her expense, reap the harvest 
for which his hand bad sown the seed. A similar design having 
auggcsted itself to another patron of urts and sciences, the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, the celebrated archsologist and oriental scholar, 
Professor Ippolito Rosellini, of the University of Piso, and four Ital. 
ian artists under his direction, were appointed a commission to pro- 
ceed to Egypt, with the same intent as the French mission. It was 
amicably arranged by the respective governments, and between the 
chiefs of each expedition, that their labors should be united ; and, in 
consequence, the French and Tu«can missions were blended into 
one, and both reached Alexandria in tn^ ?<tme vessel, and prosecuted 
their labors hand in hand from Memphis to the second Cataract. 
They returned in 1829. 

We are now approaching a period, when, for all local Egyptian 
annals, my own personal recollection will supply the place of books ; 
and I am able to speak as a spectator, and a little later as a very hum- 
ble actor, in some of the scenes, of which I shall incidentally give 
•ketches. These may be thought curious by my readcre, and I can 
aasure them, that they are known to very few, and have never been 
published. I have said, that from 1829 my local recollection serves ; 
but, to avoid misapprehension, I will mention, that my sojourn in 
Elgypt dates from 1818, and with intervals of absence has been pro. 
longed during 23 years, to 1841 ; and consequently, I presume to 
entertain opinions of my own, on any aflfairs to which I am a party. 
I mention these circumstances, with an apology for alluding to my. 
•elf, only to satisfy my readers, that I am not a ttranger in the land 
of Egypt, and may be allowed to speak from personal knowledge and 
long experience, without reference to the works or opinions of gen. 
tlemen, who, however greatly they surpass me in acquirements and 
talents, remained but a few weeks, months, or years, in the valley of 
the Nile ; and whose Egyptian sojoumings, in point of duration, can 
rarely be spoken of in the same breath with my own. In fact, I feel 
mjrself to be a foreigner in every other countty ; and if, on aneUnt 
Egyptian matters, I am proud to consider myself the humblest fol. 
lower in the footsteps of the hieroglyphical masters, or if, on •eientific 
subjects, I make no claim to anjrSiing beyond the merest superficial 
acquaintance, it is not presumption in me to declare, that, on modem 
and on local Egyptian topics, I need acknowledge few superiors in 
or out of that country. Those who have been at Cairo, in my time, 
among whom I have much pleasure in enumerating a host of Amer. 
ican travellers, will allow, that in this personal digression, I do not 
arrogate to myself more than their own experience will in fairness 
concede to me. 

The arrival in Egypt of the French and Tuscan expeditions, added 
new fuel to the flame of antiquarian jealousy, which, for thirty years, 
had characterized the arch»ological devotees of England and France 
in that country : but, in this later strife, the actors, by their pure 
love of science and national spirit of emulation, were divested of 
those sordid motives which disgraced their predecessors, and perhaps 
some of their successors. Up to 1825, the competition between the 
representatives of Britain and France, Mr. Consul General Salt, and 
Monsieur le Consul General Drovettl, had not been, as to which of 
them should immortalize his labors by the moat useful examinations 
in ancient Elgyptian lore ; but, in the immense works and excava. 
tions each of these gentlemen undertook, sordid acquisitiveness was 
the moving principle. They did not squabble with each other, lest 
the one should verify before his antagonist, on a mouldering temple, 
some interesting point of history. One did not strive to surpass the 
other in expounding the mysterious hieroglsrphical legends. They 
quarrelled over a granite Sphinx, not as to which Pharaoh it had be. 
longed, but as to what price its sale would bring in Europe. Anti. 
quities were valuable in their eyes, simply according to their estimate 
i[ what they would sell for, when transferred from the ruins to the 
competition of European virtuosi.* 

• Uohammed All, and bb aitute minMOT Bog boa, fbiMd theas jcalousiai. which were 
■o BHUif pledfes, that Bolt and Diovetti, whila abtoibed io intriffuw, lehemes and monea- 
nw to circumvent eaeli other in the abetractioD or a tdUtbU rdic, would, in common 
with tha<r •uboidinale ofBcin, (who at the Mtme time were fiitteniuf on cotton, beam, 
dke.,) naturally eloie their ejrei to bare&eed infiactioin of ererr commercial trmtr be- 
tween Europe and the SubKme Porte, of everj law of the Ottoman Bmpire. and of the 
fr$e-trod» principles of the Koian itteU. The Pjiha promoted thii riralry. by givinff 
extra fiicUitiet to each, therebr rendering the tnde b antiqiutiM a oomular m^nopolw 
of FVanee. Great Britain, and Sweden ; well knowring. that by filling the pockets of the 
■vcreentotivei of the fiiit two, and using the other. Signer D*Anaatasr, as a sort of 
eloak to their proceedings, he should place them under such lasting obligatioos to him- 
adf, that they would follow the wheels of hb chariot, without daring to remoMtrate 
sgaiint his ruinous commercial system. 

It was not until 18ID, that the Aitish goremment believed the oflen dnregarded com- 
plaints of her merchants, saw through the mystifications of the Plssha, and peremptorily 
Mopped the mroceedings of II. M. consuk-general, h v a radical cliange of the '* person- 
nel.** Feeling that I have had a hand in some of th we changes, it is to me a legitimate 
cause of triumph; and when I look back at the difljcuhies overcome, I indulge in pleas- 
ing anticipations of the future. 

Hah however, it must in justice be added, was a gentkrman and a schohr, possened 
of many estimable qualities; and. if he told the Ublat that he had succeeded in with- 
holding ftom the eonair-chitebes of Drovetti. he certainly did his beet to embellish his 
invoices with antiquaiian aoaotations. He died In 18S7, leavinf a large IbitaDe. made 



The enthuaiastio English travellers, above referred to, having 
labored with great success on the virgin soil of local studies in hie. 
roglyphics, felt persuaded, as they had not at that period published 
the entire results of their researches, that if they came into personal 
contact with the arch-Egyptologiet himself, amid the ruins along the 
Nile, it would be said, on their return to Europe, and on the publica. 
tion of their own discoveries, that they had derived all their inform, 
ation from Champollion. They consequently took such steps, as 
precluded the possibility of a rencontre in Egypt. On the other side, 
Champollion looked upon them as interlopers and trespassers on 
that field, which, with more vehemence than propriety, he considered 
his own exclusive prerogative — the expounding of hieroglyphics on 
the ruins of Egjrpt. Many laughable incidents were the conse. 
quenccs of this mutual diffidence, and the following anecdote will 
give an idea of the whole. 

The works of Arabian authors, Abd^ULatcef, Mukrisi, Murtady^ 
Jellltl.ed.deen.El.Assyo6tee, and others, contain, among many re. 
markablo passages, some details on the spoliations of Memphis and 
Heliopolis, effected by tlie Saracenic Caliphate, since the conquest 
of Eg>'pt by AlLmer.ebn.cLAs (in Anno Domini, 63d,- Hejira, 16 ;) 
for the construction of the various edifices of Saracenic magnificence 
at Cairo. A vast number of curious relics, and fragments of Phara. 
onic periods have been discovered, and many more lie embedded in 
the buildings of this Mahommedan city, which time will bring to 
light. One of these English explorers especially devoted himself, 
for a long period, to the examination of all such places as he thought 
might contain ruins of earlier epochs ; and he discovered a slab of 
basalt, forming the lintel of a doorway, in an unfrequented and dilap. 
idatcd mosque, whereon was engraved a trilinguar, or rather a <ri. 
grammaiic inscription. 

Having consulted with his fellow travellers, application was made, 
through the British consul general, to Mohammed Ali at Alexan- 
dria, for permission to remove this block, with an ofier to repair the 
mosque, as a compensation for the favor. In Egypt, whatever may 
be the case elsewhere, it is impossible to keep a secret from the fer. 
retJike propensities of courtiers ; and whether instigated by Dro. 
vetd or not, the Pasha refuted, on the ground of sacrilege, desecration, 
and other canting phrases: Uie Viceroy, (who has destroyed more 
ancient remains than any individual in the world, and whose sacri- 
legious hand spared not the edifices of IslUm itself) being wonder- 
fully happy in this, as in all other cases, in seizing on dexterous 
excuses and shuffling expedients. Mohammed Ali declined, how. 
ever, giving it to the French mission, lest he should ofiend the Eng. 
liah aAer their prior application. 

Champollion, on the good faith of a friend, was, in an evil hour« 
taken by an English traveller to see the block, as it stood in the 
mosque at Cairo. He instantly perceived its possible value. Dro. 
vetti was sent for from Alexandria ; and a plot was laid by him with 
the skill of one of the most finished conspirators of modem times. 
In Egypt, Ibrahim Pasha, the son of Mohammed Ali, can do what- 
ever he pleases ; and as ho was quite unaware of bis father's refusal, 
Drovetti applied to him, for permission to take the stone, which he 
granted ; but, to avoid giving offence to tlie natives, which might 
have been the case if Europeana had done the work, he said he 
would cause it to be executed for himself, and gave orders for its re. 
moval the next day. Timely information reached tiie English trav. 
ellers ; who, provoked beyond measure at the duplicity of the opposite 
parties, went in the night, removed the block, and carried it to the 
EngliBh consulate, where it was carefully deposited. The indigna. 
tion of the French party, when it was known that the stone had 
been abstracted, may be conceived ; Ibrahim Pasha himself was not 
a little annoyed. A tremendous row ensued. Mohammed Ali went 
oflf to Cairo, followed by the British consid general. Ibrahim's 
influence was alUpowerfid ; and knowing that " his beard had been 
laughed at," he persuaded his father to insist on the restitution of 
the stone to the Ejgyptian government. 

In the mean time, the Englishmen having had abundance of leisure 
to take facsimile copies, impressions, and plaster-casts, of the stone ; 
and having thereby ascertained that, from its very mutilated condi. 
tion, the inscriptions were of trivial value, sent the block to the pa. 
lace, with an intimation that it was not worth keeping, and forwarded 
their copies instantly to Europe. The stone was transferred to the 
Frenchmen by the gift of the Pasha; and is now in the museum at 
Paris. I was an amused eye-witness of the rabid indignation of 
Drovetti, when the stone first arrived at the French consulate in 
Alexandria. There are some biting sentences in the last " Letters" 



by collections of antiquities ; lamented as an amiable kind-hearted roan, even by thoae 
who hod snflSned most from his indiflbrence to commerrial inte/ests. After hb demise, 
i&op*s fiible of theftogSt who once petitioned Jove fir a king, was realized by the mer 
cantile community in Egypt. King Log. Mr. ***•**, not pleasing the marahy tribe 
was succeeded by king Crane. CoL »*••*»*», who continued extremely friendly to 
Mohammed Ali. although his specuhtions in antiquities weie not remarkably profitable 
in results, or splendid in conception. The fiuce oontfained, however, till 1840 ; when, by 
the exjwndktnra of treasure and torrents of human blood, the spell was broken ; nod 
twenty years of mystification about Mohammed Ali*s philanthropic utilities, and civili- 
zing tendencies, began to be deiiMed in Europe. Gradually the Pasha's system of 
monopoly is fiUling before the remonstrances of British official ehamcter* ; who are nei- 
ther to be fnghtened by Boghos,or ftsdnated by Mohammed Ali : neitlier to be turned 
•Kide by antiquitiei, or to be Gramtned with lands, cotloo, beans, and other tokens of ha 
highMis*s partial. 
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io which tliii uecdoto vnj wrrc u 



«r ChimpollioQ froin Ecrpt, t 
nuudng eommenlarT. 

Thii fkct, wilh othcn of nmilu nRCoTe, will lerve ti 
mode in which " afiin ue minii^" >t the Puha'i cc 
■be sttlfJMlauiies and bickering* imonghieroglj^hici 



not iofdlible, thaogh conldering Uw abMniM nalara of hi* MbiUm^ 

he was leu liable to err lh*n hi* fellow* : for example : 

On leBTing Fnnce, In 1898, heuw, at Ai*, ■ hieiade acroU, 

celcbram) w the StUicT papjmu; whenin he declarad wa* cod. 

tained an an andtnt Egfpliau tpUpotm, rcleiTiiig (a the conqueaM 

of Ratnfea 3rd. — SOHislria — oTcr the Shcio (a Scrlhian nation) — 

t* of Ihe nxteenth century, B.C. — and gcograp hi cally located 

rd Bnctriann or Cnppadocla. Yean tnntplrod — CbampolUan 

:c the I paascd awajt — the wry cintence of the p*pyn>* w** denied — il> 

of thi? prodiiclion chnllcneed — and it wa* even in*inuatcd (hal it might ba 

a forgery ! The publication ofatmnalarion of ihiiidenlical papyiu*, 

by Salvolini, under Ihe title of " Cnmpagnc do Rhamav^'' within 

* at BIT yeaia, ha* (ilenced the civillFi*. 

ain, he w** the liral to iniiiit, that ihc faca* of the Fhanoh* of 

t, *ci]lplured on the temples, were liktatttii of the pMaona 

reprewrntpd ; thiu nrryinji hack the full uae of portraiucnlptore and 
painting to 9000 B. C, and It* origin into the night of time. After 
fifteen yearn of critical, and even hoalilo reaesrch, no doubt la now 
otitcTtuincil uf the [ruth of hia ataerlion ; and, in my IcL-tuie room 
Ihe fact will he elucidated by abundant illoattationi, &c. 

It in likcwi!^ due to tho ratmory of ilii* illuatiioua man to men- 
tion, [hilt, in hia " Precis," he had ide[itiEed and produced the nam* 
ofl^rrisiioKK, ihc Plilnhak of Scripture, (who, in 9nd Chron. lU. 1— 
10 — Inl King*, xiv. 33-— deposed Rehoboam,} in the following hlero- 
glyiiliicol oval, drawn in a plate of th« great Ftench work, a* found 



» who majr have read the work* that during the lad twelre yean < 

luT8 ianied frotn tho Etiropean prcaa in the new achool of archival. 
ogf, thi* eiplanation will be found useful ; serrin^heni ai 
whNeby to comprehend incnngniiiic* that muat fre^enlly it 
Impariial reader, by indicating [he relative poaitioo* of •am< 
Author* in Egypt, no leaa than the cauacs, why one makes aoi 
■o little alliuion to the labors of another, who is studying the -Bami 
•nbjecta, treating on th* *aTne topic*, and ofita nirinng, independ 
•ntly more or less of any other, at the *ame molts. The truth ia, 
Ih* pursuit i* >o intensely interesting, the merit of a diacovet; ao 1 
lionoTaljle to each pioneer in hieroglyphical literatuir, t! 
be altt^other aurpriaed *t, though we may deplore, tl 
paarile eicluaivencn of th* writer. A better feeling is now becom- 
ing univemal and it would be easy to point out instances of honorable 
amend ment. 

After thia digreaaion, let u* return to the chronological nnmtirc. 

During the roidonce of the French *nd Tu*can expedition* in 
Egypt, Chanipollion tranemitted oceaitonal letteni to Paris, ti> keep 
ailTe the interest with which his moTenienis were watched. TheiiB 
letter* were afterward* collected into a Tolome, and published nndiT 
the titla of " Leitera written frum Egypt and Nubia, In 1826-39." 
They are productions worthy of so great a man, posacseing intrinsic 
merit and utility ; but, aa Chanipollion wrote them in haste, before a 
thorough eiaminatiun had enabled him to form positive conclDsionn, 
there are frequent errors in the view* he entertained at that time, 
which ho hiniscir. and olhera have since corrected. 

On* of the moat extraordinary faculties poaaes ao d hy Champollion 
wa* a power of comprehending, at a glance, that which other* could 
OdI]' arrive at, if at all, by long and arduous atudy. With a fclicltoiu 
kltuitivenH* of conception Ae could defino the meaning of on obscure 
legend, or irreconcilcable tradition, which it took him munths to ex- . 

plainin writing, to the comprehenaioaorotheia leaa gifted than himsrlf. ^ .,i ^ 

It was in cooaequence of thi* singular ability, that he often haiarded Four yrats elapsed, before hs could verify this fact on the tem^* 
•D opinion, which was either rejected by the learned, or considered itself, during which interval, the name of Bheahonk, and hi* captiva 
problematical, until time enabled him to demonitrate its accuracy, nations, had been examined timea out of number by other hiero- 
•nd it became almost an axiom. In fact, this gifted Frenchman glyphiats, and the names of all the prisoners had been copied by 
lived ao much in advance of his age with regard to Egyptian aubjccla, them, and published, without any one of them having noticed lb* 
that many startling propoaitinns, put forth by him, and which death ciIraordin*ry biblical corrobonition thence to b« deduced, 
prevented his aubslantiating, although looked upon ai flrat as chimeri- On his passage toward Nubia, Champollion landed for an bosr or 
eal, have been confirmed by tho aubeequenl researches of his dis. two, about sunset, to snatch a hasty view of the vaat halls of Ka^ 
ciple* ; and, even now, [here are some point* unexplained, that nac ; and he at once pointed out in the third Una of the row of 
Champollion sustainrd lineen ye*t« ago, which thoae who can judge tufy-fArn priaoners (each typical ofs nation, city, or tribe,) prasentad 
beliaT* will hereafter be amply confirmed. Like other men, hs was by Ac god Amunta to Shnihonk, the following fignre : 



I /^/A.TTtTiT W. 

■ H MaiSHiSHi 
Belovad of Amon, Sbmbokk. 




MV-r^- 



Kim «r tb« Conntir of Jobam 



KoR.— The IwTtted (sd bclosinf tha naau, dsniaates a ■* wallsd o^." 
The fces oT tha prisaier is ml, sa has beM emaaously and hastilr tern- 
Jaetwcd, aparAntof Rsheboass, but is typioal of an ..dUofK. 
The eye of the master being able to sclie, at a glance, that which hi* 
•rauloua disciples, or compctiion, had not made out in four yeaia, 
after the index was given to them ! 

Laden with the ricbeat arehsalogical spoils diat ever left Rgypt, 



•aeh monumental nibJBCt bod besn faithfiilly deti 
-~tbs one by the French, and the other by the Italian artist*. Both 
had been collated with eaeh odier on dta spot, and compared with 
Aa otij^iial* on ilw mowusenl*, by the great tnastan ; and in per. 
fKt hitnnonr the eipeditioM bad fulfilled their miMion. 



It wa* amicably amnged, between ChampoUion 
that dioy were to eombina their Ubota in tho worka that were to ba 
iaaned ; eaeh, however, takuig aepaiale branches-ChampoUion luw 
dertahlng tha illuatiation rf tha "Hishmcsl Monutnenta,' and tha 
grammar of the hi.to«lyphlc language of Egyplr-lo RgaeUini »a» 
assigned the task of elucidating, by the "Civ.l Monnmenl^" Uia 
mannei* and cnstoma of thi* aocient people, and the forniaUon of a 
hierogtyphieal dictionary. E.ch act to work by 1830; but CW 
pollion. finding his end approaching, hastened the complatloo of taM 
grammar. Intense application had prosirattd the fragile frame. 
^IT enveloped one rf tho moat fitted mental capae.ue. es« 
vonchsafed to man. Tha Fmwb govemmant ga» !«»,"»• 
Royal Academy, a profe«rt chair, otealed f« Un »1»" i •»«', ~ 
addrcw to hi* pupil*, al the first and only oecasioo accortsd to turn 
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by Providence, is a masterpiece of eloquence, sublimity of thought, 
and classical diction. 

He finished his grammar on his death-bed, and summoning his 
friends around him, he delivered the autograph into their custody, 
with the injunction " to preserve it carefully, for, I hope, it will be 
my visUittg card to posterity." A few weeks after, in Dec. 1831, 
Champoilion le Jeune was followed to the grave by the noblest men 
of France ; and the wreath of " Immortelles " hung over his sepuU 
chre, symbolized the imperishable . fame of the rcsuscitator of the 
earliest records mankind has hitherto possessed. 

His posthumous works were put to press at the expense of the 
nation. The third and last part of his grammar of hieroglyphics 
appeared in 1841 ; while the great work, styled " Les Monuments 
de l*Eigypte et de la Nubie," Math 400 plates, is in progress of distri- 
bution^if not already completed.* His autograph dictionary is 
either published, or nearly so ; and since his demise has precluded 
the possibility of giving to the public exact translations of the plates, 
according to the master's close interpretation, his learned brother, 
ChampolBon Figeac, erudite in ancient literature, and conservator 
of the Royal Library at Paris, has condensed into a volume, that 
appeared in 1840, under the title of ** Ancient Egypt," a history, 
whose only fault is its brevity. 

On the demise of the illustrious Frenchman, the task that devolved 
on his Italian colleague was herculean ; and the eyes of tlie learned 
turned, with some anxiety, upon the only surviving representative 
of Champoilion, the erudite Tuscan, Professor Ippolito Rosellini, of 
Pisa, whose classical acquirements, though justly celebrated, might not 
perhaps have been sufficient to supply Uie vacuum created in hiero. 
glyphical archieology. In 1832, the Italian scholar produced the 
first volume of his " Monuments of Egypt and Nubia," announciing 
at the same time, that he should undertake, in ten volumes of text, 
and four hundred plates, to furnish complete the civil, military, reli. 
gious, and monumental history of early Egypt. Faithfully and tri. 
omphantly has Professor Rosellini fulfilled the task allotted to him ; 
nor, if we regret that Champoilion did not live to reap the full meas. 
ure of the harvest, can we refrain from acknowledging, that his place 
has been filled by a man, who, with the qualities and attributes of a 
gentleman, combines the profound erudition of a universal scholar. 
For the last ten years. Professor Rosellini has been periodically issuing 
the text and plates of the noblest work, which the researches of an 
individual and the liberality of a government have ever produced ; 
nor must the world, in awarding the laurel wreath to the professor, 
forget, that he owes his honorable position, as we do the astonishing 
results themselves, to the patronage of Leopold, grand duke of 
Tuscany. 

It was in 1833, that the greatest expiring effort was made to stem 
the hiereglyphical success of Champoilion, when the immortal paleo. 
grapher was already enveloped in his winding sheet ; and Klaproth 
has the unenviable merit of recording his own learned perversencss 
in the paths of error. He published a ** critical examination of the 
labors of the late Monsieur Champoilion, upon hieroglyphics ; " 
whereby ho fancied, as did some of his readers, that by ingenious 
antitheses, and not a few mistatemcnts, he had rendered all these 
researches in the new school of interpretation abortive. Those, tvho 
are acquainted with his work alone, may perhaps give it a weight it 
does not deserve. 

There hava been a few other insignifieant attempts, in England 
and elsewhere, to substitute untenable absurdities, and among thorn 
are to be included those endeavors to translate hieroglyphics by 
Hebrew alone, in the room of Champollion's system ; but their exis. 
tence was ephemeral. And, while the Hierologist, in 1843, looks 
down from his tower of strength on the last fugitives of the once 
tremendous hostUe phalanx, he cheerfully accords to the Russian 
mystagogoo (who, of course, has never been m Egypt,) Monsieur de 
Goulianofi*, (upon the strength of his ponderous tomes on " L*Ar. 
chasologie Egyptienne," which appeared in 1839,) the exclusive honor 
of being, save in his undeniable profundity of research, a century be. 
hind the age. We can scarcely suppose, that any future scholar 
will peril his reputation by opposition to the general principles of 
Champollion's science ; and may therefore conclude that no true 
aavan will imitate Boabdil, when, with weeping eyes and aching 
heart, he cast his last lingering look on the receding Alhambra, and 
with him utter ** I'ultimo sospiro del Moro" — the last sigh of the 
Moor. 

But there were some learned men who, fully conceding to Chom- 
poIUon'e system the merit of translation, were led, by their knowledge 
of the Coptic tongne, to doubt the correctness of a theory which main- 
tained, ** that a hieroglyphical text is the Coptic language written in 
(symbolic, figurative and phonetic) hieroglyphics, instead of in the 
ordinary Coptic letters ; or otherwise in the Greek character, with 
the addition of half a dozen signs taken from the enchorial or de. 
motic texts." On thepublicationof the first part of the" Grammaire 
£gyptienne," it was demonstrated, that, although the translation of 
a hieroglyphical text into French may be perfectly correct ; yet, that 
the prior reduction, or transpositi;>n, of each hieroglyphic sign into 
a corresponding Coptic letter, or word, did not therefore constitute 
the Coptic, as known to us by the translations of the Bible, homilies, 
tod lituigiee, which hi that language have been preserved to us. 

* Ihav* Mm all but the 40th, or final nombtr. I 



This view was sustained, with great force of argument, by the learned 
Du^ardin in 1835, and by others on the Continent, as by Dr. Henry 
Tftttam in England. It became very important to extend the limited 
knowledge hitherto possessed of that dead language in Europe, and 
Mons. Digardin was sent, by the enlightened French government, to 
Egypt ; where he died, before ho had completed his researches and 
his collection of manuscripts, but not before he had fully acknow. 
ledged, that, in hiscriticisms on Champoilion, he had been somewhat 
premature. In lft8. Dr. Henry Tattam visited Egypt, with similar 
views, and obtained a great accession df Coptic MSS. ; and, what 
was infinitely more valuable, the transcript of a great Coptic and 
Arabic lexicon, belonging to the Copt patriarch, at Cairo ; by means 
of these aids this profoimd scholar has extended his Coptic dictionary 
by several thousand words. Professor Peyron issued, in due course^ 
a most useful Coptic dictionary, more peculiarly destined to facilitate 
itieroglyphical interpretations than any previous lexicographer had 
attempted. Other learned Coptic students, Rosellini, Leipsius, Birch, 
&c., have given important developments to the deciphering of Egyp. 
tian legends, of which the hieroglyphic and hieratic forms may now 
be said to be almost entirely recovered ; but owing mainly to the 
paucity of documents, the progress in the demotic text, has not yet 
been as complete. Dr. Leipsius' " Letter on the hieroglyphic alpha- 
bet," 1836, is a wonderful analysis of this complex system ; and 
when the French and Italian hieroglyphical dictionaries, and the 
thorough critical translation of the mighty papyrus, at Turin, the 
"Ritual of the Dead,"* which we may look for within a couple of 
years, shall have been published, it will then be in the power of any 
one, whose acquirements in modern and ancient classics are mode- 
rately extensive, to verify after more or less study, the translations 
afilbrded by hierological professors. 

While the governments of France and Tuscany, with such wisdom 
and liberality, have fostered the new school of Egyptian literature ; 
and while, it must be allowed, the Continental colleges have furnished 
the masters '6f the still incipient hieroglyphical science, there are 
some private individuab in England, who not only have kept pace 
with Continental progress, but, each in his ppherc of action, has con. 
tributed wonderfully to unveil to us the glories of Pharaonic epochs, 
and is entitled to the warmest tribute of applause. 

First on the catalogue stands Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, whose 
universality of erudition, and thorough acquaintance with ancient 
and modem Egypt, are recognized by all who knew his former labors, 
and are attested by his " T«pography of Thebes;" London, 1835— 
and by the ** Manners and Customs of theAncient Egyptians ;" first 
and second series ; London, 1837, and ft 41. Sir J. G. Wilkinson 
spent last winter again in Egypt ; and is preparing other evidences 
of Ms zeal in hieroglyphical researches. And, while the name of 
BuBTON is prominent in the still circumscribed but very learned array 
of English hieroglyphical laborers, that of *Bisch promises to take 
rank with Champoilion, Rosellini, Leipsius and Wilkinson, in Egjrp. 
tian literature. 

In 1835, Hoskins published his valuable " Travels in Ethiopia." 
He corrected many of the inadvertencies of Cailleaud ; and by the 
production of a volume of undeniable facts, has enabled us to draw 
conclusions on ancient Meroe, different, as will be shown, from some 
of those deduced by the author himself.- The splendid folios of 
Colonel Howard Vyse record his munificent promotion of scientific 
researches; and his costly labors at the pyramids have opened to our 
astounded rontemplation views of an unquestionable antiquity, sur- 
passing, as I shall explain, all previous expectation. Other works are 
issuing from the Continental and English press, which will add infi. 
nitely to our knowledge, and to the fame of their authors. 

In short, the little spring of pure water which .first bubbled from 
the Rosetta Stone, has, in 23 yeara, now swoln into a mighty flood ; 
overwhelming all opposition ; sweeping uside or carrying in its surges, 
those whose inclination would induce them to stem its force ; and, 
at the present hour, we know more of podtive £g3q>tian history and 
of the ancient inhabitants of Egypt, ages previous to the patriarch 
Abraham, than on many subjects we can assert of our acquaintance 
with England before Aifred the Great, or with France before Char, 
lemagne ! 

In addition to all those investigations, prosecuted in France, In 
Italy, and in England ; Prussia has granted her generous aid in favor 
of the good cause, by decreeing that a laxge sum should be placed at 
the disposal of Dr. Leipsius, who, with seven scientific gentlemen, 
is now in Egypt, there to retrace the steps of his predecessors, over 
the sacred ground hallowed by countless generations of antiquity. 
At Leyden, Dr. Leemans ; and some scholars in Holland ; at Turin, 
Beriin, Rome, and Vienna, other consumers of the midnight oil are 
emidating the students of Paris, Florence, and London. In Cairo, 
our ** Egyptian Society" boasts (among its membere) of codperaton 
in the reconstruction of the venerable edifice, whose works will, ere 
long, establish their claims to a front rank : and it is owing to the 
advantages afibrded to me by an institution, of which I stand second 
on the list of foundere, that I am enabled to present here in a succinct, 
but, I believe, a correct view of the actual position of Egyptian hie. 



*Sinoe this wa> writlao, I bmy raetivad from thii raUuiuaiUc German Egrplolofkt, 
who is now io Eff]rpt,a catiUoffua of hisrarioos works, and ftod that he transUui 
the Ritual into Gorman, in 1841! Itispiobablf.thatthjspapyrai wfUfonn tbs litel 
portion of Bosdini^ woiic. 
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TOfflyphictl archeolofiryi no ItM than some inai^ht into the not gene- 
rally known results of those f^Iorious researches. 
" Having now given a sketch of the labors of European students in 
hieroglyphical literauirc, and of the personal account of the Egypto. 
logists of the Champollion school, I will hazard the observation, tliat 
the narrative is new to moat of those who read it in America ; and 
if I can convince them of the realitif of the positions advanced, their 
conviction will be accompanied by a feeling uf surprise, that they 
have hitherto heard so little on these subjects. 

I do not prcHiimc to speculate much upon the causi's, that have 
deprived America of the light (I speak generally) which, emanating 
from mouldering Egypt, is pouring like a floud over Eumpc. One 
of the main causes seems to me to be, that, as most of the best works 
Are published in foreign languages, and many at large cost, and that 
AS Uieir appearance "en masse," dates back not much further 
than 1836, sufficient interval has nut yet clapsrd, fur the adequate 
promulgation of tlie new science in diis countr}*, beyond what may be 
gleaned from the learned wurks of Sir J. G. Wilkinson ; whose last 
production made its appearance in 1811. Another rautie may be in 
itie associations connected with tht* \cry nnmo of E^ypt — a iund of 
tnyniciy — ^forSOOO years covered with a veil of durkiicea ; and, won* 
I not half an Egyptian niyfK'lf, it would s<'cni presumption in me to 
assert (what, by the way, in ver}* eafily sustained,) that till lately, 
common sense has had very little to do with the dicRMissions of thf 
literati of the Continent, of England, and of the United States, upon 
subjects coimectod with that mystified country — and this an much 
upon its modem, ns upon its ancient state. Meanwhile, I need only 
refer to the works published in all countries, save by the geiminc 
hierologicul school on ancient, and by Mr. Lane on modern 'Egypt, 
for a aeries of conflicting st:ttemenL«, that baffle tlie most conscientious 
and laborious inquin're after truth. 

Thu is the frrt time that, in any country, a scries of popular \vc. 
lures and essays has been projected, for the familiar elucidation of 
topics hitherto discuared only by tlie learned ; though far be it from 
me to pretend to the latter character. The very term niEROGi.vriiics 
is a common bye.word in our tongue, to defiignutc anything inconi- 
prehensible ! and, if I venture to show, tliat the apprehended uuin- 
telligibility of EgifpUan hieroglyphics is, in 1843, an illusion, I trust 
that the truth, and the undeniable importance of the subjects handled, 
will not be doubted, in consequence of the insuflliciency of my ex- 
planations ; nor the unintentiontil errors of the writer be a reason 
for withholding from the labors of the Champolli«m school the atton. 
tion they so imperiously demand. 

Yet, if America hns hitherto been quiescent, and tardy in furtlier. 
ing the progreas of Egyptian developments, it will be satisfactory to 
her people to be assured, that there is one American savan who, at a 
bound, will carry a very important branch of tho.-^ sciences to unan- 
ticipated and glorious results. The name of Dr. Samuel Georok 
Morton, vice-president of the " Academy of Natural Sciences" at 
Philadelphia, is already associated with profound rescarehes into the 
primeval history of man on this continent ; and no student of anthro. 
poiogy but has been enlightened by his *' Crania Americana." For- 
tuitous circumstances, consequent on his own instigation, have 
•nabled mo to place before Dr. Morton a mass of crude materials, 
which form the basis of the work, now preparing for the press, under 
the title of " Crania j^Ii^ptiaca." When, in tlie course of these chap, 
ters, % approach the subject of ancient ethnology, as deducible from 
the monuments of Egypt, it will b^ seen what an inmiense light is, for 
the first time, thrown on the orioik of the ancient E^ptian race by 
Dr. Morton's rescarehes; and, in the interim, I seize this opportuni^ 
to express my acknowledgments for tlie varied instruction I have de. 
rived from our intfercourse, no less than my gratitude for the manifold 
lundnessea received at his hands. 

In treating on Egyptian subjects, it behoves me, as it is likewise 
due to my valued friend, Mr. F. Catherwood, to state, that I am aware 
of his haviag preceded me. Having had the pleasure of forming, 
yean ago, at Cairo, those friendly relations with him tliat continue 
to the present hour, there are none more able than myself to appre- 
ciate his intimate acquaintance with that ancient country ; and, in 
various branches of study 1 am happy to acknowledge his superior 
attainments. Mr. Catherwood*8 lectures embraced a much wider 
field of observation tlian my own dissertations, as he could add his 
mearebes in other Eastern countries — particularly in Palestine — to 
those he prosecuted for several years in Egypt. My illustrations of 
intiquity are confined to tlie Valley of the Nile. At the time when 
Mr. Catherwood lectured on Egypt, the bulk of the works from which 
I have culled the mattera whereon I intend to descant, had not issued 
from the press; and none, I may say, had reached this country. Any 
difference, therefore, in our respective Egyptian views, is attributable 
to these cireumstsnces, rather than to any deficiency on Mr. Cather. 
wood's part at the time of his lectures. Since those days, Mr. Cather- 
wood's attention has been turned to a distinct, and still more arduous 
fisld of antiquarian investigation ; and the long.buried and almost 
incredible monumenul remains in Central America, exhumed with 
unlooked-for and extraordinary success by Mr. John L. Stephens, 
bare given to Mr. Catherwood such opportunities for distinguishing 
Himself, that, in treating on ancient Egypt, I have his aasurances 
that I am not trenching upon his interests or pursuits. I 

I was in this country at the time of Mr. Buckingham's arrival, and ' 



am acquainted with his literary works. Not having attended his 
lectures, 1 know them only from hearsay, through the periodical press, 
or from some of his own publications. No comparison can conaisC- 
ently be instituted Instween things wherein there exists no pmriif ; 
and, as 1 am particularly desirous that my subjects, opinions^ acquire- 
ments, intentions, lectures, and prineipUt, ahould be considered 
totally distinct from those of Mr. Buckingham, it would be unbe. 
coming, as well as unnecessary, to say more on tliis head. 

It bus been already casually stated, that I have been a sojourner 
in the land of Egypt, for the greater part of twenty-thrce years. 
Congenial tai*tes have, since my boyhood, induced me, as often as 
opportunities occurred, to keep pace with the writings of eminent 
travellers ; while, with most of tliose who have visited Egypt, and 
especially with those who followed out the new discoveries, I have 
bt'cn on tenns of social intimacy, and with many I am in correspond, 
ence. A chequered, and not an idle life, enables me to speak on 
many subji^cts from personal experience and long.practiced know, 
ledge — and for topographical acquaintance with that country, I can 
say, that there is little space on either side of the Nile, from tlie sea. 
beucli to the second Cataract, with which my sporting habita have 
nt't renUrred nit. I'tiuiiliar. In 1839, having resolved to abaent myself, 
for un in<Kfinito pcriiKl, from the land of my adoption, I took advan- 
tage oi nnirly two years* leisure to ascertain the amount of informa- 
tion ghancd, hy the Cliompoliion school, on early Egyptian history 
I indulged my migrating propensities by a \mt to Upper Egypt and 
Nubia, as uell as by various dromedary excursions into the eastern 
and western deserts adjacent to Cairo. My sedentar}' hours wars 
oci!upied in studying the works whence I derive such antiquaiisn 
information as I possess, or in discussing relative questions with the 
many tiilented men and erudite scholars who sdorncd our Egypto 
European roinmunity. 

I pretend to no discoveries of my own. I have availed m]raelf of 
the productiuiia u[ the learned in Egyptian areheology, that are, oi 
have been, within my reach. I have adopted all of them in different 
proportions. I frequently use the language of aome ; have taken 
ideas from all ; and after this avowal, trust thot I ahall escape the 
charge uf plagiarism ; for who, in 1843, can treat of a country which, 
for two thousand three hundied years, has occupied the pens and ths 
more or leas critical examinations of the learned of every ancient 
and modem nation, witliout availing himself of the information coi^ 
tuined in the published labors of his predecessors 7 

The only power to which I venture to lay claim, is that of dis. 
crimination in the choice of my authorities ; and, it will be found, 
that, while making use of the same facts to be met with in the works 
of the CiiampoUions, Rosellini, Wilkinson, &,c., I sometimes attempt 
to assign reasons differing from theirs, or for more extensive con- 
elusions. 

During a stay of some months in the year 1841, in England, I 
tliought that if I returned to America, I should be able to occupy an 
interval of time, profitably to myself, and perhaps advantageously to 
othera, as a lecmrcr on early Egyptian subj4-ct8. A long sea voyage 
tlirew me out of the season ; and when I sought in American librSp 
ries for some of the great works of the New School, I found, to my 
extreme regret, that the most important were wanting. 

I had therefore valid grounds for supposing that, to the minority 
of those I might address, the manner of elucidating hieroglyphic^ 
areana, no less than nuiny of the practical results themselves, would 
at least present the charm of notcliif ; but, in the absence of indis. 
putabic facaimiles of Egyptian legends and monumental subjccta, it 
was impossible to prepare any aatisfactory pictorial illustrations. 

It is with sincere pleasure, that I now express my acknowledge- 
ments to my valued friend, R. K. HiioHT, Esq., of New. York, 
whose friendship I acquired some yean ago in E^pt, for suppiyio^ 
independently of his other varied kindnesses, these deficiencies of 
hook*, by procuring from Europe " I Monumenti dell 'Egitto e della 
Nubia," of Professor Rosellini. This invaluable work, the fir9t, 
and the only copy (complete as far as it haa hitherto appeared) exiati 
iiig in the United States, has been lent to me by Mr. II., and is now 
in my possession. From this work, with occasional extracts from 
others, the illustrations that embellish my oral lectures have been 
copied, with scrupulous fidelity, by Philadelphian artists. The only de- 
viation from the originals lies in tlie requisite enlargement of the copies; 
but iK-yond this, in my pictorial representations, no departure in color^ 
or in any tiling ebe, has been msde from the original plates. 

Finally : if my readers will kindly uke into consideration, that 
my life hoa been spent, and my exertions, till I landed in New- York 
in January, 1843, have been ilctively directed in multifarious pur- 
suits, totally distinct in nature from the position I now occupy befors 
tliem, I trust they will look with indulgence on the attempt made lo 
acquit myself of the agreeable, but arduous task before me, rather 
than at the deficiencies proceeding from my own want of ability. 



CHAPTER SECOND. 

TuE origin of the Art of Writikg losea itself among the nebulous 
periods of man's primeval history. With the original ethnographie 
varieties of the human q>eciefi, the primitive geographical distrilm. 
tion of mankind, the patriarchal fountains of a once pore reliQuoa^ 
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uid the earliest sources of the diversity of language, must be asso- 
riated the first developments of that art, which, from the remotest 
^riods, has enabled man to record his history, and to overcome space 
jnd time in the transmission of his thoughts. 

And it must bo allowed, that on all these subjects, however success- 
fully the efforts of antiquaries, in the last quarter of a contur}', have 
enlightened us with unexpected and almost unhoped-for glimpses of 
the truth ; yet, beyond a certain epoch, of which the antiquity is 
scarcely definable, their lights fail us ; and the origin of letters, with 
a thousand accompanying questions, is lost in the night of time; 
wherein, to use the beautiful words of Bryant, ** These subjects as- 
same the fantastic forms of an evening cloud ; we seem to descry 
«astles, and mountains, and gigantic appearances, but, while . we 
gaze, the forms die away, and are soon lost in gloom and uncertainty." 
All the progress that modem researches have, as yet, achieved, is to 
carry back the positive epoch of the absolute existence of writing, 
rather than to have lifted the veil, which conceals its priniex-al origin. 
The lamp of modem inquiry has illumined our pathway, and ex. 
tended our knowledge a few hundred years beyond the point reached 
by otir forefathers. Here and there, its projectile ray is through the 
gloom reflected, by some diamond imbedded in the distant rock ; 
but the shadows of the cavern flit before our eyes, and the fire-damp 
warns us of the danger of advance. 

Whether the art of v^Titing was a consequence of the necessities 
of human society, the result of a progress from the rude savage to 
the civilized man, can be looked upon now.a.da3rs only as a curious 
speculation. Nor when we shall take into consideration, in a sub- 
•equent chapter, the subject of Chronology, can this hypothesis be 
consistently sustained, without overthrowing the entire fabric of 
Scriptural history ; -because, I trust, that I shall be able to demon, 
strate, from the positive records of Egypt, that if to the already 
almost biblically.irrcconcileable antiquity, imperiously required for the 
monuments still erect in that country, we add the countless ages that 
would be required, before the theoretical primitive Savage could 
■conceive, much less execute, such an eternal edifice as one pyramid, 
we must fail back upon geological, and cease to define his progress 
by chronological periods. Far less inconsistent with the refinement 
in arts and sciences, that we encounter at the remotest epoch of 
ESgyptian history, and infinitely more in accordance is it with the 
Sacred Word, to class the art of writing among theme primeval, if 
not antediluvian, revelations to man, of which we possess much col- 
lateral evidence ; although of the act we have no positive record, 
and of the era we are utterly uncertain. 

Until the discoveries of Champollion enabled us to produce <* writ, 
ings," " sculptured letters," and " painted alphabetic signs," coeval 
with generations, that in the days of the Patriarch Abraham had long 
ceased to exist, not only has writing been traced to the Hebrews, 
Chinese, Phoenicians, Chaldeans, Hindoos, or E^gyptians, according 
to the respective theories of the scholar, his prejudices and partiali- 
tiet ; but, it was maintained by some of the learned, that we owe the 
art of MTriting to Moses, the Hebrew Lawgiver ; and that the Tablets 
of stone, in the wilderness of Sinai, are Sie first authentic evidence 
we possess of early alphabetic writing ; whence the conclusion 
would inevitably follow, that this inestimable blessing had been denied 
to man, until the 15th centnry before the Christian era ! 

That such an hypothesis is fallacious, may be shown by Scripture 
itself; even were wo deprived of the unanswerable proofs to be 
gleaned from Gentile records. In Gen. v. 1st— "This is the hook of 
the generations of Adam" — ^reference is made to the book of gene, 
mlogy; whence it irresistibly follows, that writing must have been in 
uae among the antediluvian patriarchs; and, under the view Uiat 
writing was a divine revelation, the same Almighty power that, ac- 
cording to the preceding proposition, instructed Moses, could have 
equally vouchsafed a similar inspiration to any patriarch from Adam 
to Noah ; nor does it seem consistent vnth the merciful dispensation 
which preserved Noah's family through the grand cataclysm, and 
liad condescended, according to the biblical record, to teach him 
Aose multitudinous arts indispensably requisite to the construction 
ti n vessel destined to pass unii\iured through the tempests of the 
deluge, that the Ahnighty, by withholding the art of writing, should 
liave left the account of antediluvian events to the vicissitudes of 
oral tradition, or denied to Noah's holy family the practice of that 
art, which, it is maintained, was conceded firat to Moses. 

But there are other aiguments, that confirm the existence of the 
art of writing in antediluvian epochs (whether by symbols or by 
alphabetic signs,) to be gathered fropi a critical examination of the 
Pentateuch ; and, while I would casually observe, that " Moses was 
learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians"— >Act8 vii. S2— 1 will 
point out some of the reasons for this assertion. 

The five books of Moses* carry with them internal evidence, not 
of one sole, connected, and original composition, but of a eompila. 
Hon, by an inspired writer, from earlier annals. " The genealogical 
tables and family records of various tribes, that arc found embodied 
in the Pentateuch, bear the appearance of documents copied from 
vriUen archives. They display no trait which might lead us to 

♦ VMy rrie hara't BgnHim Bljtliolof7«-WinaMii*k LMtoMt-siid " Hahmr Ght- 
•TGcnaan Bibiaieal ftodMiiy. 00 which the abora aiiMtioiM ait grooBded^ 



ascribe their production to the dictates of immediate revelation, nor 
are we anywhere informed that such in reality was their origin. We 
are aware that similar documents were constructed by the inspired 
writen of the Gospels, from national archives or family memorials.' 

The obvious presumption is, that Moses obtained records of a 
like description from similar sources, unless it can be shown tliut no 
such means were in existence at the time. We have the authority 
of Genesis v., 1, for asserting the existence of a hook of genealogies 
in the time of Noah ; and a city, mentioned by Joshua, was named 
in Hebrew, " Kirjath Sefer" — the City of Letters, It is impossible 
to prove that letters were unknown before Moses ; and the Hebrews 
of his day appear even to have had two distinct modes of writing; 
the charactera of which, in one case, were alphabetic, and in the 
other symbolic. The inscription on the Ephod itself is said — Exodus 
xxviii., 36— to have been written in characters " like the engravings 
of a sigtiet ;" and the original typo of the sacred Urim and Thum- 
MiM was, as will hereafter be shown, derived from an earlier combi- 
nation of emblems, possibly Egyptian. We have, therefore, inany 
reasons to believe that the use of letters, and the practice of preserving 
chronicles ond genealogies, were known to the Hebrews long before 
Moses : while, in any case, if an attempt were made, in violation of 
all legitimate inferences, to draw attestation from Holy Writ, and it 
were jrroved that, until the time of Moses, the Jews were unable to 
preserve their national annals save by oral tradition, it would, in the 
present advanced state of positive knowledge in the history of contem- 
porary Gentile nations (who, ages anterior to Moses, had authentic 
and written chronicles,) show that the Israelites were, till the 15th cen- 
tury before Christ, more ignorant than any great people of antiquity 
— a position which, I presume, would be as detrimental to Scrip, 
tural authenticity, as, in truth, it would be contrary to reason and 
to fact. 

But it has been demonstrated, by a succession of eminent scholars, 
since the year 1753, that a critical examination of the Hebrew text 
of Genesis establishes the truth of the assertion, that this book con- 
tains several (Higinal records ; each bearing on its face the strongest 
marks of authenticity, and of long anterior antiquity, which ^ve 
been brought together by the hand of Moses. Genesis contains 
repetitions and double narratives of the same events — distinguished 
by different characteristics of style, distinctly marked. Two histo- 
ries are clearly defined in the Hebrew text : in one, the Deity is 
styled Elohim ; and in the other, Jehovah ; besides an infinitude of 
differences in relative style, that leave no doubt, on the mind of the 
scholastic investigator, in regard to the diversity of the records which 
chronicle the same event. 

Again, the Book of Job is, by learned theologians, said not to be 
a Hebrew production ; though acceptea, and authenticated, by the 
lawgiver of Israel. Job lived in Uie land of Uz — Aramanea-— of 
which Edom was a district, and Arabia our modem designation. 
Job was not a Hebrew of the Hebre¥rs, but an Arabian ; probably 
of Jok tan's race : and, according to Hales, his probable epoch was 
about 2337 B. C. ; that is, from 600 to 800 yean before Moses. This 
chronological view is further corroborated by the following facts 
with regard to Elipkaxy the Temanite, one of Job's friends. In Ge- 
nesis xxxvi., 4, 10, and in I. Chronicles i., 35, we leam that EUphaz 
was Esau's eldest son. Now, if this Eliphaz be identified with the 
Eliphaz in Job, it is manifest that Job, being contemporary with EU- 
phaz, must have preceded Moses by some centuries : and thift he is 
thus identified is fairly inferrible ; first, from the fact that the name of 
Eliphaz occun nowhere in the Bible but in the Book ot Job and m 
the chaptere above cited ; and second, from Eliphaz being called the 
Temanite, since we leam from Jejemiah xlix., 7, 30, that Tenum 
was a province or portion of Edom, the countr/ <^ Ei^au. Job (in 
xix., 23) exclaims, ** Oh that my words were written ! Oh that they 
were printed in a book." I presume the Hebrew word, rendered 
printed in our version, does not, in its original language, convey 
stricdy this meaning. Again— Job, xxxi., 35-—** Oh that one would 
hear me ! Behold, my desire is that the Almighty would answer 
me, and that mine adversary had wrtitten a book." It therefore 
follows, that in Job's day (whenever that was) books were not un- 
known* 

His affecting and pious narrative, while it combines with abun- 
dance of other evidence, to prove tliat the pure belief in One Goo 
was not limited to the Jewish patriareh Abraham, after the first cor- 
ruption of our forefathere, assures us, that written chronicles, and 
even the sublimest |N>e<ry, were in use long before Moses. We are 
likewise thus made aware, that this inspired writer, when he com- 
piled the Pentateuch, did not disdain the records of Gentile nationa, 
in the case of Job, to console the Israelites during their forty yeare of 
tribulation in the wilderness ; nor did his descendants consider them 
unworthy of incorporation into their sacred books. We may also 
gather some confirmative inferences, that compilation was not re- 
jected by other inspired vmters, from the fact, that the collection of 
sacred poems, received under the names of David's Psalms, were 
composed, at different and distant intervals, some by David, and 
many of them after the Babylonish captivity ; and were subsequently 
collected together in the Hebrew arehives, and attributed exclusively, 
though erroneously, to David, by the Jews, as by ourselves. 1 pass 
over the various other instances to be found in the Pentateuch, ail 
eonoboretive of the correctness of the asMitiont that, in Moaea' time. 
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books were familiar to the Hebrews ; who were instructed to believe 
Ihat their sins were recorded in the Almighty's book — Exodus xxxii., 
33,33--whieh was no new doctrine in the days of Moses ; and I 
extract from Dr. Lamb's invaluable work, the succeeding paragrapli, 
MM well as other evidences. 

** Every attentive reader of the Bible must have observ'ed, that 
the book of Genesis is divided into two perfectly separate and dis. 
tinct histories. The Jirot part is an account of the Creation, end 
the general histor>' of mankind up to the building of the Tower of 
Babel. The oeeond part is the history of Abraham, and his de. 
«cendants ; from the call of the patriarch in the land of Ur of the 
Choldees, to the death of Joseph, after the settlement of the children 
of Israel in Goshen, in the land of Egypt The frat part contains 
the history c^ above two tkoutand yearo ; and is contained in the ten 
first chapters of Genesis, and nine verses of the eleventh . The oecond 
part comprises a period of about two hundred and fifty years, and 
occupies the remaining thirty.nine chapters. This histor}', which 
commences at the beginning of the twelfth chapter, is preceded by 
a genealogical table, tracing Abraham's pedigree up to the patriarch 
Shem. Between the event (Babel) recorded in the ninth verse of 
tho eleventh chapter, and the next vene (viz : tlic call of Abraham,) 
there intervenes a period of nearly four hundred yearot during which 
we know nothing of the history of the human race from the sacred 
SeriptureM." 

Thus, then, the Israelites, before the Exodus, would have pes- 
Mssed two sacred books. One, " Genesis,'* properly so called ; and 
the other, ** The History of Abraham." ^ 

There is no reason for supposing that other cl^fcemporary nations 
did not poesess, in those early times, similar records ; nor is there 
any reason why other contemporar>' nations should not have chronL 
cled all great events, and handed down, perhaps as far as ourselves, 
aomo of tho annals of those events, that took place upon the earth, 
on which the Bible, during an interval of ** above four hundred 
years," :s stricdy silent. It will be seen that the Egyptians have, 
t " We know that, in addition to these (books,) the Hebrews had 
another 6ooit, entitled ** Milchamoth Jehovah" — the " Wars of Jeho- 
▼ah" — (vague traditions, concerning which mythes abound in Gen- 
tile records, as the wars of the gods with Titan, the Indian primeval 
amials, dtc.) ** from which a quotation is given in Numbers xii., 14." 

Learned Hebraists also consider that the Jews, anterior to the age 
of Moaes, had a collection of national ballads, in a book, entitled 
** Sepher-H^jashur" — see Joshua x., 13—" Is not this written in tJie 
Book of Jasher 7 " The frequent use of the words, " and he sang," 
are deemed to allude to the first sentence of some more ancient 
song ; whence the tide o( a book was derived — Judges v., 1 — ^Debo- 
Tab's song is an instance. 

It is finally sustained, by great church theologians, that Mosei^ 
when, under the inspiration of God, he indited the bookM of the law, 
.prefixed to them a history of Abraham and his posterity, as pre. 
served by Israel's family ; and at the same time rendered their sacred 
records of the Creation and history of ntan up to the dispersion at 
Babel (which are presumed to have been written in a different char* 
aeter — probably vymbolie writing-^rom that now known to us as 



I am thus particular in demonstrating, by biblical evidence, that 
the art of writing did not originate with Mosoa, lest the position 
now indisputably established, of the prior antiquity of this art among 
Oentile nations, of the eariiest periods, should appear to militate 
Ugainst the authenticity of the Mosaic record ; and it will be con. 
ceded, that when once, by arguments grounded on tho Bible itself, 
the use of books among the Hebrews is carried back to antediluvian 
periods, not only is die charge of heresy in these mattera rendered 
nugatory, but the inference in favor of a primary divine revelation 
considerably strengthened. 

The Jews were not the only people who preserved written me- 
morials of the deluge, for among all nations we find vague traditioos 
of the event itself; and in many we may trace the former existence 
of written chronicles. If, at the present day, we cannot prodnee 
voluminous annals, coeval with eariy postdiluvian eras, in support 
of this assertion, we can adduce abundance of historical reasons, to 
account for the absence of these primeval documents in our day, in 
die fearful destruction of ancient libraries by the barbarous fanaticism 
of numerous nations, and of all creeds ; no less than by accidents, 
and casualties, to which, from their inflammable nature, or perishable 
materials, all literary productions are liable. Without recapitulating 
the various instances of the annihilation of ancient archives in Asia 
Minor, Greece, and Syria, let us remember, that in the defence of 
the aiaenal against the furious attacks of an enraged Alexandrian 
populace, Julius Cssar could not save the Ptolemaic library from 
eonflagration ; while the sabeequent insensate decree of the ruthless 
Omar, enforced the obliteration of the second mightiest collection of 
ancient chronicles, it had taken 6IX) years to accumulate in the 
CmtiSTiAN Bibliothecal repository at Alexandria. In China, the 
Tartar conqoerors devoted to the flames the precious annals of ante, 
lior history; while, with the same fiendish zeal, their brethren devas- 
tated many of the Indian and Central Asiatic libraries. The Saracenic 

tonrent that overthrew the dynasty of Chosroes—" Khnzruflr"—sa. ^ „ ^ j u i. 

fiated its inrslsntinff destructiveness on the Tolnmes which for ages I in the 59th Olympiad. It then contained a library of sacred bookai 



nad accumulated in Persian archives. And if, in some partial degrss, 
the intelligence of the Abbaside Caliphate of Bagdad, the transitory 
encouragement of lettera by the various Arab houses, that alternately 
ruled over Egypt, or the liberal patronage aflbrded to science and 
literature by the Saracenic dynasties of Morocco and Granada, senra 
to mitigate the anathemas, which we are justified in heaping on the 
entire race of "Amawe^yeh" Saracens, let no inteipoaing hand sava 
from execration the descendants of the Se^ook, or Turcoman, with 
those of the untameable and desecrating Mogul. At this very hour, 
the Scythian horde, cncomped amid the ashes of once populous and 
civilized communities, is the same irredeemable aggregation of mis. 
creants, from Constantinople to Egjrpt, as in former days; and if 
we are now alive to deplore the liistorical losses we owe to Turk- 
ish barbarism, it is solely to the Christian lances of our own chiraU 
rous ancestry, and, at the present hour, to the dreaded length of our 
bayonets, that, under Providence, we arc indebted. Mohammed 
Ali, tho idol of a fabe philanthropy, the preise-bcspattered mocker of 
European civilization, has destroyed, in Eg>'pt, more monuments of 
antiquity, than the Hykshos, than Cambyscs, than Artaxerxes Ochus 
than Lathyrus; and, while mystified Europe chants "lo peans** 
for liis great intentions, he has permitted, as I have elsewhere shown* 
the annihilation of more historical legends in 40 yeare, than had 
been compassed by 18 centuries of Roman, Byzantian, Arab, or 
Ottoman misrule. 

Did not the Tyrian annals perish with tho fleets and fortresses of 
Phcenicia, on the overthrow of the mistress of the deep by Alexander? 
Had Marius no hand in the obliteration of Punic chronicles at Car- 
thage ? and is not Titus amenable for the sacrilegous annihilatioa 
of Hebrew archives on the fall of Hierosolima 7 Did not Brennus^ 
the Gaul, destroy the scven4iillcd city herself, with all her publio 
registers, in 390 B. C.7 

Wherever we turn in the history of nations, we are met by indis- 
putablc evidence of the former existence of ancient chronicles through* 
out the worid, accumulated during countless centuries, while we sra 
harrowed by the event, which has deprived us of their possession. 

Impartiality cannot forget, that misdirected zeal, and monkish 
fanaticism, have marited every Christian country with a similar dis. 
regard for the preservation of early annals ; nor can we spare even 
our anccston from the charge of cancelling, in order to insert tha 
reveries of a superatitioiui recluse, those invaluable pages known to 
us as Palimfsesta. 

Where is the history of Hecatcus of Miletus 7 where the annals 
of Manetho, Berosus, or Eratosthenes 7 a few mutilated fragmsnts^ 
are all we possess of their compendious volumes ! And where an 
the still earlier records, whence they compiled their information t 
Eternally lost— save such as CsAMroLUON has pointed out on tha 
monumento and papyri of Eotpt I But, if we are deprived of tha 
original records of the Gentiles, we must not forget, that the deified 
Thoth — the first Hermes (erroneously confounded with Hermes Tria. 
megistus) wrote, and perhaps too, in antediluvian periods, in sacred 
latiuage, and, possibly, in purely symbolic characters, the wisdom 
and philosophy of his times. Again, we must not omit tha^ aftsc 
the deluge, Thoth the 3nd— or Trismegistus, mystically defined as 



•Che Hebrew letters,) into the Hebrew language, as current in Moses*, an incarnation of his antediluvian prototype — ^had written forty-two 
4lay. volumes, preserved with religious care, according to Clement, Bishop 

of Alexandria, A. D. 194, in which were contained all the rules, pre* 
cepti, and documents, relating to religion, to dogma, to govemmenty 
cosmogony, to astronomy, to geography, to medicine, and to all th osa 
arts and sciences, whose perfection is attested by the still standing 
wofks, and the still existing remains of the ancient Elgyptisns. 

Authorities, contemporary with the decline of Phaiaonic gloiy, 
enumerated, after the Persian conquest, B. C. 535, above UostUg 
thouoand'volumss, in constant, nnivereal, and popular use among the 
inhabitants of Egypt ; the productions of a Suphis, Athothis, Ntcka» 
and Petoftrts— all Egyptian Pharaohs; no less than of priests sad 
other philosophers, who lived, neariy all of them, ages before Moses; 
and how could the Jewish historian have been '* learned in aiZ the wis. 
dom of the Egyptians."— Acts vii., 33— if, in the coarse of his sacer« 
dotal education at Heliopolis, or Memphis, be was not initiated ia 
the msrsterles, as well as proficient in hieroglyphic writing 7 and if 
he had not enjoyed free access to the Egyptian primeval recocda 7 

All history testifies to the existence of books, on every sulgect, in 
eariy Egypt. We know the names of many of the anthois ; soms> 
times the tide of the work ; often the suLti^^ of ^^ litorsry laboia. 

Poems, and, above all others, epic poems were common in £gypt; 
and were publicly chanted to the praises of deites, or to peipetuata 
the glorious actions df heroes. Qomer, it is said, visited Egypt abonf 
the 9th century B. C; and the poet Naucntis charges him with 
gleaning from Egyptian bards, the ideas which, with snch snblimitf 
of thought and diction, he perpetuated in his Iliad and Odyssey. 

Of the existence of such poems, no doubt can now be sustoinedf 
after reading Salvolinis' translation of the hieratic papyrus (knows 
as SaUier's) at Paris, recording the conquests of Ramses the Grsati 
about B. C. 1530. And, of the eariy existence of royal and national 
libraries, contemporary with, if not prior to the epoch of Moses, wa 
are made certoin by the following fact. That magnificent ruin at 
Thebes, miscalled the Memnonium, is, I think without doubt, tha 
palace of Osymandias, described by Diodorus, as seen by Hecat 
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over the entrmnce.gateway of which was iiiBcribed, ** the remedy for 
die soul." This palace is the Banuesnum, a temple-palace of 
Bamses 3rd, (Sesostris) and over the mouldering doorway, which 
once led from the hall to the now^estroyed bibliothecal repository, 
CHAMFOLLioif was tiio fifst to read in hieroglyphics over the heads of 
*'Thoth" and "Safk" — the male and female deities of arts, sciences, 
and better*— the remarkahly appropriate titles *' Lady of Letters *' — 
and ** President of the Idhraryl** 

The door of the library, at the Ramsessium, might be cavilled at, 
on the ground of its erection about the times of Moses. We will go 
back 300 years, to the sanctuary of the temple of Luqsor— of the 
day of Amunoph the 3rd — ^whom the Greeks and Romans degraded 
into die fabulous MemnonI and whose statue became vocal, for> 
■ooth ! Here an inscription over '* Thoth " begins, " discourse of 
the Lord of the divine irnlings " — and another over ** Saf k, Lady 
of Ze«ers.'" 

The enumeration of all the literary works of the Ancient Egyp. 
tians, of which we have mementos, requires little beyond extracts 
from Champoliion Figcac ; but, as the detail does not possess suf. 
ficient interest to general readers, I limit myself to the main features 
of the theme. The discoveries of the ardent investigators of the 
new school have authenticated as Egyptian in origin, however their 
mythology was misconstnied by tlic authors, or their copyists, the 
ancient writings of Apuleius, Pcemander, Ilorus-Apollo, Herniapion ; 
as well as those fragments, known to classical archfeologists as the 
Hermetic books- From the latter, I have taken the prophetic motto, 
ftatheadsinmylecture-room the illustrative transparency — as given 
by Wilkinson : 

" O JBgypte, JEgypte .... solas superenint fabule, et eque in. 
eredUnUs posteris .... sola superenint verba lapidibus incisa." 
And I render, from the French of Champoliion Figeac, the touching 
lament the whole paragraph contains : 

" O Egypt, Egjrpt ! a time shall come, when, in lieu of a pure reli. 

g'on, and of a pure belief, thou wilt possess nought but ridiculous 
bles, incredible to posterity ; and nothing will remain to thee, but 
words eitgraven on stone*— the only monuments that will attest thy 
l»iety.**— (J?ooil# of Hermes,) 

The pure resilitions of Egjrptian philosophical doctrines start, in 
•pite of their Grecian chrysales, from all the pages we possess of 
Orpheus, Pythagoras, Plato, and Aristotle ; and evince, that in pkilo- 
topkjf, as in everything else, the Greeks borrowed from the Egyp. 
tians ; who are not, however, amenable for errors, that originate in 
tiie vanity, volatility, and misapprehension of the Hellenes ; and 
which invest the profound and practical wisdom of the teachers, 
with the puerilities of the pupils. The touchstone of hieroglyphical 
analysis now enables us to cull the Nilotic pearls from the mound, 
and return them with honor to their proprietors ; leaving the remain. 
der to the Greeks as their exclusive copyright. 

I have been thus prolix, to show that history sacred and profane, 
which, however doubtful before Champollion*s discoveries, is now 
anpported by hieroglyphical evidence, would alone suffice to over, 
throw the fallacy, &Mt attributes to Moses the invention of letters, or 
to the Hebrews the exclusive transmission of early annals, descrip. 
tive of some antediluvian, and many postdiluvian events. The 
very Scripmres derive confirmation from the fact, that many early 
nations preserved written legends, as well as oral traditions, of those 
];»rimeval da3rB ; and I have endeavored to account, in the destruction 
of welUauthenticated libraries, for the reason, why the Jewish 
Chronicles were, till lately, all that the lapse of ages has preserved 
to US. There arc remarkable connections between fragments of 
profane historians, and several parts of Genesis ; and the practice of 
preserving every species of written chronicle, being far more ancient 
than Moees, recedes into the mists of remote antiquity, among nations 
distinct from the Hebrews, cthnographically and geographically, and 
In era anterior to, as in modes c£ writing, and attributes of speech, 
removed from Jewish assimilation or connection. Beroeus, who 
wrote B. C. 968, gives a Chaldean history of the ten antediluvian 

S relations, that differs but in names from the Hebrew account, 
e expressly affirms,* that Xisuthhxts (whom wo term Noah) com. 
piled memoin of the previous history of mankind before the flood, from 
which all existing accounts were said to have been derived. Allowing 
them to be a Semitic, and therefore, to the Hebrews, a cognate tribe, 
we cannot deny to the Gkaldears a full knowledge of the art of 
wmting, at the earliest period, for they must have been familiar with 
aome method of writing, before they could construct tables with 
Bstronomical observations. These tables are allowed by theologian, 
as likewise by astronomical criticism, to date as far back as B. C. 
S934, or 700 ifears before Moses! And yet Diodoms distinctly 
avers, that the Babylonians learned astronomy from the Egyptians, 
" *effig themselves an Egyptian eoUmy,** We know, monumentally, 
mat Mesopotamia^—^' Nahajuna"— was a subdued country, tributary 
to Egypt, at 1600 B. C. ; and know not during how many centuries 
previously it had been such. Fragments of Sanconiathon lead us to 
inferences confirmatory of Berosus. 

Amid these various records, it would seem, as if the Jews pre- 
■wved one or more copies of primeval legends, which by Moses 
Were compiled into one account ; collating portions of them, perhap^ 
With similar documents, existing in the hieroglyphic character, 
daring his education in Egyptian colleges.* I say " similar docu- 



ments," because we have the authority of Plato, (see Wilkinson, 4th 
vol. p. 1G9,) that when Solon visited Egypt, about 549 B. C, the 
Egyptian priests, with whom lie was conversing about " the be. 
ginning of all things," said to him — " You mention one deluge only, 
whereas many happened." I leave it to geologists to define the true 
meaning of the priests, and to concede the correctness of the Egyp. 
tian record. 

The Egyptian priests told Solon many things, that must have 
humbled his Athenian pride of superior knowledge ; but une fact 
that they told him, on geography, is so curious, in regard to the " far 
West," that it is worthy of mention. 

We know the maritime abilities of the Phoenicians, and we can 
adduce tangible reasons to show, that, by orders of Pharaoh Necho, 
Africa had been circumnavigated, and the Cape of Good Hope, 
about 600 B. C, actually doubled, before it was in the year 1497 of 
our era, discovered by Diaz and Vasco dc Gama. 

The Egyptians had intercourse with Hindostan, the Spice Islands, 
and China, long bcforo that period ; and in maritime skill equalled, 
as In geographical knowledge they surpassed all early nations. Now, 
when Solon was receiving that instruction in tlie Elgyptian sacerdotal 
colleges, which rendered him the ** wisest of mankind," (among the 
Athenians,) besides gleaning on insight into primevol history, and 
geology, that subsequently induced him to compose a great poem, 
wherein he treated on Attica, before the Ooygiajx flood, and on the 
VAST Island, which had sunk into the Atlantic Ocean ; he was 
informed by "SoMhis, one of the priests, of the existence of the At. 
LA>'Tic Isles ; wiRi, Sonchis said, were larger than Afbica and 
Asia united." See Wilkinson — ** Thebes " — p. 254, extract from 
Plato. 

In the course of these essays and* lectures, I shall incidentally 
advert to sundry curious facts of the same kind ; but, as the present 
chapter and the following, are to be devoted to the writings of the 
ancient Egyptians, I proceed to other branches of my subject, with 
this prefatory remark, that is requisite to do away with any seeming 
discrepancy between my assertions, and those views of Holy writ, 
which, in common with mony others, I was taught at school. It is 
this: 

That to suppose Hebrew to be the most ancient language, and the 
one spoken by Adam and Noah, is a matter of opinion ; contrary to 
evidence ; immaterial in itself, as regards Christian belief; and non. 
essential to any view of the case ; but to suppose, that, within a 
comparatively few years after Noah, the Jewish annals were tibe 
only written Chronicles, and that Hebrew was the only language, in 
which histories of antediluvian events were, by the immediate 
descendants of Noah — those whose movements were affected by the 
Dispersion — preserved, is, at the present hour, an untenable fallacy. 
" L'on est revenu de tout 9a," 

That to suppose Moees to be the inventor of letters is an illusion ; 
though he may have modified the Hebrew alpliabet ; and there are 
some inferences, to be drawn from similarity of afyhabetic characm 
ters, that he may have adopted some Elgyptian phonetic improve, 
ments on the primitive Hebrew method of symbolic writings — ** like 
.the engra\'ings of a signet "—inasmuch, as the Egyptians, for more 
than a thousand years before his time, had used the same symhoUe^ 
^figurative, and phonetic signs, that were in popular use in his day ; 
for, according to Acts vii. 32, '* Moses was learned in all the wis. 
dom of the Egyptians." 

It has been cleariy shown, by the Rev. Dr. John Lamb, of Cam. 
bridge University, that the Hebrew alphabet may be traced, letter 
for letter, to a primitive uiEROGLvraic. The greater part of these 
hierogljrphical parents of the present Hebrew alphabet are unquea. 
tionably £!gyptian ; but while, in principle, I entirely coincide with 
his lucid arrangement, it is necessary for a hierologist to state, that 
some of the symbols are not strictly Egyptian, although it is possible 
other homophones would supply the vacancies. In his opinion, as in 
that of many other English and Continental hebraists, the original^ 
and perhaps antedUuvian, mode of writing was ricruiE wiuTiiro, or 
idiographio ; whence all alphabets were subsequently derived ; each 
taking that form consistent with the genius of each language, ae 
spoken and written by the earliest families of the human race. 

In speculating, however, upon these hitherto insoluble problems, 
it seems to me orthodox, as well as reasonable, knowing as we do 
from Scripture that books existed long bcforo Moses, and probably 
long before Noah, to reflect upon the following crude supposition, 
which I advance hypothetically, with deference to superior judgment. 

When mankind, cither on tlie primitive peaceful separation of the 
children of Noah, in the dvyh of Peleg (whose name in Hebrew 
means ** to divide," and " to separate,") or, on the subsequent vio- 
lent and miraculous dispersion at Babel, in the plains of Shinar, 
sought in varied climes, and under infinitely-diversified circum. 
stances, to obey the Creator^s fiat, " Go forth, be fruitful and multi. 
ply," each distinct family of man, proceeding *'in sorrow," "to 
eat bread," by ** the sweat of his face, till he return unto the 
ground," carried with the physical diversities, and cranio! ogical, 
osteological, capillary, and cuticular varieties of his peculiar race^ 
the differences of language. 

Each distinct family of man, (or periiaps only the higher Caucasian 
castes,) may have possessed a transcript of that original, primeval 

* Confir. Faber-OrtKin ofPacaa ldoIatrr~PP. SW4. 
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thromcle, that contained memorials of tlic flood, and of anterior European name, the characters employed represent the entire tyUm* 
«YenfiB. hie, or colloquial sound of that syllable, whdeh these charactcxa ez- 

To the intervention of time, and vast geographical distances, the , press in ordinary use. In that country (civilized and stationary in 
changes of method, and the alteration of alphabetic signs, may pos. j arts and sciences though it be,) the primary institution of writing bw 
aibly be traced, and probably attributed. | pictorial representation of figures, (adopted by the Chinese prior to B. 

Some nations, in the lapse of ages, may have forgotten the primi. | C. 2269,) was soon changed into arhitrary marks, not for a letierf 
tive art of writing ; but have preserved oral traditions of the former but for the whole word, or idea, though it has never been reducea 



•existonce of that art ; and these nations may have set about the be. 
DISCOVERY of the mode of transmitting their thoughts, in writing, to 
posterity. And while, under this view, I proceed to show what 
might possibly have been the process, by which this lost art could 
have been recovered, I would observe, that a strong analog)' in tra- 
cing writing to primeval Revelation may be fuund, in ascending to 
the divine origin of the belief in the unity of the Godhead, and ut his 
ineffable attributes in the Trinity, (Monotheism, mysticnily developed 
in triads,) the existence of which pure primeval creed among the 
Gentiles, is shown by the mythological systems of the Hindoos, the 
Pelasgic Greeks, the Orphic philosophers, tlie Tynans, the Sidoni. 
ana, the Syrians, the Edessenes, the Chaldeans, the Peruvians, (?) the 
Chinese, and UltnuGangetic nations, of the remotest antiquity, to 
have been the same, as, tlioroughly demonstrable by hierogU'phical 
discoveries, it is now proved to have been the faith of those initiated 
in the liicrophantic mysteries of the traduced, and misunderstood. 
Ancient Egyptians.* 

The narrow limits of this hurried treatise preclude the develop, 
ment I could wish to give to this portion of my subject. In attribu- 
ting the art of writing to primary Revei^tion, there arises a difficulty 
from the query, how, if the art were known to mlhkind at the Dis. 
persion, docs it happen that each early nation should have used a 
different alphabet ? This might be met, if not answered, by a pa. 
rallel question ; how is it, that each family of man spoke a different 
iangttage after Babel? We must recognize the will of Di\ine 
Providence in both cases. 

I cannot reconcile with Scriptural chronology, however extended, 
the lapse of time adequate for the rude uninetrueted savage to ac 
4iuire, among the myriads of progressive steps toward civilization, 
do art of writing, whether by symbolic, or alphabetic signs. Writ, 
ing may be for ever unnecessary to vast tribes of human beings, who 
are far above the savage in the scale of civilization ; and would, 
assuredly, not have been the art which, for many generations, a 2>av. ! dauntless 
age community would strive to acquire, or to which their first efforts 
would be directed. Centuries would elapse, before the hypotliet. 
ical savage could reach that wonderful process, attested by Egyptian 
monuments, still erect on Nilotic shores, whose construction precedes 
Abraham by unnumbered generations. 

' But, if we cannot reconcile, with any view of biblioal chronology, 
the intervening and undefinable measure of time, when we start with 
an uninspired savage, and gradually mould him into a rivilixed man ; 
we have abundance of evidence to bring forward, when, in accord- 
with the Pentateuch, we suppose a primevaH, and heaven- 



ance 



descended state of civilization, from which, after paganism, or 
feteechism, strictly so called, had supplanted the pure primitive creed 
in some nations, (as in the ease of Teroh, progenitor of the ** father 
of the faithful") mankind subsequently fell off. 



into the simple phonetic forms of our alphabets. 

The arrow.headed, or cuneiform character, (a specimen of whicli 
is produced further on) used by the ancient Persians down to the 
period of Cambyses and Darius-Nothus, is an anomaly in the order of 
alphabets, that I have not yet seen satisfactorily explained. 

In Egypt, among the children of Ham, the art of writing was m 
combination of alphabetic, or fuonetic signs, (to express a letter ;) 
of FIGURATIVE signs; and of symbolic signs ; with some curious and 
useful abridgements from the hieroglyphic (which comprises the 
whole of the above three classes) to the hieratic character, and, ia 
comparatively modern times, to the demotic or enchorial ; until the 
Greek alphabet, augmented by seven lettcra taken from the dem<^ 
texts, was introduced with Christianity, during the Roman dominion^ 
and formed those letters known to us as the Coptic. 

How immensely the knowledge, or conviction, that, at some pre- 
vious period, the progenitors of one of those supposititious rediscor- 
ercrs, rather tlian inventors, of the art of writing, had the power of 
expressing and perpetuating their thoughts, independently of time 
or space, must have fortified the soul of him who labored to recoTer 
the lost secret, may well be conceived. He worked upon a certainty; 
as does the child, who endeavors to put together the scattered conu 
ponent parts of a dissected map. The cldld, being so told, krwwB 
tliat it can be done. He derives encouragement from this conviction^ 
and, with redoubled energy, bends his intelligence to the task. How 
hopeless must have been the labor of that man, who, without anjr 
information regarding the possibility of such an achievement, essayed 
to discover, or to invent, a means ot recording his thoughts ! 

I confess, I look upon it as almost impracticable ; and fall back on 
primary revelation. If Columbus, (although, till the Society of north, 
em antiquaries at Copenhagen enlightened us, wo used to believe 
the contrary,) had not learned, in his previous visit to Iceland, of 
the existence of a western Continent and of the early voyages of the 
" Eric the Red," can we well suppose, that, with snch 
confidence, he would boldly have steered across the Atlantic fron 
Spain to the West Indies? In the same manner, the knowledge 
tliat there had been a mode of writing in existence formerly, mint 
have materially facilitated the rediscovery of letters, by those nmtioiui 
that had lost the primeval art. 

One or more families of man in early antiquity, may have retftiu 
covered this lost art for themselves, independently of contempoiir]f 
nations. We can trace the affinities of all known alphabets, by hia- 
tor>' and by analytical processes, to a very few parental stocks ; bat 
this we do know, that the ongtn of writing in Egypt ia unknown, 
though it is autocthon, or indigenous; that, at the very eariieat time 
of which we can find relics, it was the same system as at any aubae- 
quent Pharaonic period, and a perfect system ; that the antiquity of 
the art in Egypt surpasses the record of any nation on earth, save la 



So soon as lapse of time, and groat geographical distances, haJ^' respect to the first chapters of Genesis ; that, if the Egyptians did not 
separated some families of the hitnan race from all relations with, or invent the alphabet, tliey rediscovered its equivalent for themselves; 
approximation to the habits of, the others, it is quite rational to con- nnd finally, it would be far more easy to d^n^e all phonetie charae« 
jecture that, in the same manner OS the remoter tribes receded from '■. ^^^^t "o^ excepting the Hebrew (as shown by the researches of Lamb) 
the worship of the true Deity, they lost the arts and civilization of their | ^I'om the Egyptians, than to maintain that the Egyptians derived their 
primitive origin, and among them the -art of writing, or the primeval | nrt of \^Titing from any other source but the common primeval reve. 
alphabet, Man is prone to deterioration ; and I think it could be tol. lation, or its remembrance, if they were not the inventors of writingi 

The remote antiquity of hieroglyphical writing, may be inferred 



erably well sustained, though the argument is herein irrelevant, that 
none, but the Caucasian families, possess the \'ital rudiments for con. 
tinnal and progressive moral, physical, and intellectual improvement. 
Yet, oral tradition, handed down from father to son, it may well 
be conceived, would, for an indefinite series of generations, prolong 
the memory of the vague fact, that, at one time, their ancestors pos- 



from the fact, that it must have existed before the nse of the sohr 
month in Elgypt ; which astronomical observations, on Elgyptian re« 
cords, prove to have been in use at an epoch close up to the Septtuu 
gint ere of the Flood. 
From Egyptian annals we may glean some faint confirmation of- 



eessed a mode of expressing, ideographically by symbols, or by any | the view, that they either possessed the primeval alphabet, or else 

other species of nmemonics, their ideas to each other, independ. i ^b&t they rediscovered its equivalent, from the mystic functions and 

ently of time or space. As society advanced, and the necessities of ■ attributes of the two " Thoths " — the first and second Hermes— -botk 

man were, by experience, supplied, some one of those gifted inteU I Egyptian mythological personages, deified as attributes of the God^ 

lects, that arise in every community, turned his thoughts and efforts to head. 

rediscover that process, which oral tradition assured him was once I '^o "Thotii," Mereury, or the first Hermes, the Egyptisns ascribed 

known to his forefathere ; and, with more or less success, he and his ; the invention of letters ; and there is seeming reason to consider Mat 

descendants perfected a system, which, in some nations, as for i the type of that antediluvian revelation to man, of which the Bible 

Instance, the Japethic, is perfect and purely alphabetic. In Mexican 8^^*^* us indications. He belongs, in Manetho'S history, and in the 

tribes (so far as, at this day, is known about them in Europe) , " Old Chronicle," to that shadowy period designated as " the rule of- 

they never appear to have gone much beyondpictorisZ representations i the gods," to veil under a fable (probably explained by the hiero. 

of the scenes, and symbolical expressions of the ideas they strove to ! phants to the initiated) the record of antediluvian periods. 

perpetuate. Among the children of Shem, wo may suppose there { But, among the deities of Egypt — known, in hieroglyphics, m 

was retained a nearer approximation to the original alphabet, or i " Thoth, Lord of Pautnouphis " — who, under the Greek appellative 

primitive pictorial method of writing. of Hermes Trismegiatus (the thrice^reat Hermes,) or " Thoth** die 

In China, among the Mongolian families, the Alphabetic system *^^0'><'»^»<^ emanation of the first Hermes, there is snother" Thoth, 

was never succenfully reached ; and when Uiey wish to viiite an lord of the divine writings," who was likewise a patron of arts and 

— — — - — . ' sciences. 

• UooMiit the hteroloffical anthorititt ; and Cory's " Mythotocienl Inquiry :'• Mvhtt I caunot but speculate, that this second " Thoth " waS, in postdiltU 

«'*Sl22S'pI[^?f^pL^.ul?S' Maurkj^^OrieotolTViniti*;- Co- ,,ian times, tiie rediscovsrer of an art of writing, attributed by the 
... Ane-m Fra.««u . Portal. «>«»•»» 8/«bohg«« ;•••• Symbol* d« : g^p^j^ '^^ ^ .„^„,^.^ ^^^ 
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Under Dr. Ltmb*k view, that Hebrew characters may have been 
tbe nearest approach to the primeval "picture writing,** this redis. 
etmtrff by the second Tboth (who was doubtless a priest and philoeo. 
I^r,) of the art of writing tn Egfptt will account for any diversities 
or analogies between the Egyptian compound hieroglyphic system, 
and the phonetic method adopted by the Hebrews at the Mosaic era, 
no less than in regard to other purely alphabetic S3r8tem8. 

The process by which Tkoth the second arrived at hieroglyphic 
writing, may have been as follows : 

The first attempts were probably limited to the.^gtiraltetf orptc/o. 
rial method of expressing the nuoB of the thing, for the thing itself; 
aa the du-nwiog of a hand, to denote a hand, and so forth. 

In !agypt, as has been cleariy elucidated by tlie profound Rosellini, 
the <irts of <ie«tgn and imftng were invariably associated ; and neither 
tte Egyptians nor any other nation ever adopted the art of dratoing, 
before they felt the necessity of wRrrnro ; and drawing was produced 
in the endeavor to discover some mode of expressing ideae; so that 
the^ople who invented painting and sculpture, were impelled toward 
the exercise of these arts by the desire of WRiriirG ; and the means 
taken to write were the causes and producing motives of the art of 
drawing. 

Drawing was therefore the most natural medium, and, in those 
eariy days, the most effective, to satisfy those cravings, inherent in 
intellectual man, which had in view the creation of a power to com- 
municate with persons removed from the draughtsman by time and 
■pace, rather than to imitate the vorious works of nature. The study 
of representing things pictorially, had, in those primitive times, no 
other object than to effect that which was completely achieved by 
the introduction of eigns for sounds. 

Of the introduction of these letters, we have the fact before us in 
every Egyptian legend, from the earliest postdiluvian epoch admis. 
aible, down to the extinction of hieroglyphical writing in the third 
eentury of the Christian era, a period of at least 3000 years ; but we 
cannot name the introducer, except in the legendary Tuoth ; nor 
state positively how this discovery was made in Egypt. 

The arts of writing, drawing, painting, and sculpture, in ancient 
Elgypt, were emblematixed by one stxbol ; and, in hieroglyphics, 
were expressed thus: 



beauty, strength, &,c., or he could denote disgust, hatred, inaignifi. 
cance, or other depreciatory opinions. 

I will endeavor to render this apparent by an example. 8appoa9 
we wished to adopt the same system in our language and write the 
word "America '* in hieroglyphics. I use pure Egyptian hieroglyphiea 
as letters, adapting them to English values : 
A — We might select one out of many more or less apropriate sjrra- 

bob ; as an lup, apple, altar, amaranth, anchor, archer, arrow,. 

antelope, axe, I choose the asp, ^ symbolic of "aove- 

reignty." 




corresponding phone ticall 



m\i 



CibS./ 



Skhai. This symbol expressed, in the sacred character, tlie signi/l. 
cation and the sound of the words '* to paint," " the painter," '* to 
write," and " the writer ;" as also " writings " — ypc^/iarc. The 
Sfiiiioi itself is compounded of three things, all connected with its 
meaning ; as " the recc/," h used in writing, at the present day, by 
the Arabs, and termed W "gAla m;" « « the vase," ^ or ink-bot- 
tle ; and the ** acribea' pal I ette," I 1 whereon fP he poured 
hia re<2 and hlack inks, fil 1 ling 1 1 ^ I he little hollows in its ccn- 
tre. I I O ' 

In precisely the same manner, in ancient Greek, the words ** to 
daaeribe," " to draw," " to engrave," and " to tertte," were all com- 
p rised in the same verb — yp«f«<r. 

By analogical reasoning, then, we may infer, that the progressive 
•tept towa^ the development of hieroglyphical writing, may have 
been in the following order : 

Ist. That material objects stmck their view, and to transmit them 
Id poeterity, or to preserve the idea of one of these objects, they 
painted the Jigurs of the thing itrolf ; and this would be noxTBATrvs 
writing. 

> - 9nd. That the insufficiency of this plan in application was imme 
diately felt. In painting the figure of a man, they could not express 
what man ; and to define him, they added a tropical sign or sffmhol 
of another thin g in some way aasociated with this particular man. 
^hia would be stmbouc writing. 

Srd. l^t then certain arbitrary, and in due course, conventional 
ajgns were added, to express the idea of an immaterial object ; as a 
BATCUT for a god, an ukjius (asp) for royaltf, d&c. 

4th. They finally contrived to introduce divers representatives of 
•OUND, taking, to denote each letter, those objects the names of which, 
■I ^ix language, began with the initial sound of that designation ; 
that is, when they wanted to denote the articulation L, they drew a 
loan, and ao on. This would be fbonetic writing ; and is the prin- 
ciple that originated many Semitic alphabets, as the Hebrew, the 
Samaritan, the Phoenician, 8lc, as well as those of some other nations. 

In E^gyptian hieroglyphics, as may be seen in part by the alphabet, 
there are, in some instances, as many as twenty.five diflTerent charac 
tors used to represent one letter, and Uiese are termed ** homophones" 
of that letter. 

One immense advantage accrued in monumental legends from this 
Tariety, for the artist waa dius enabled to employ thoec figures which, 
while representing the articulated sound of the letter, had by their 
f<vm a relation to the idea these signs were to express. The writer 
conld thus, by the judicious selection of his letters from the variety 
of his homophones, convey a meaning of admiration, praise, dignity. 



V 



M — ^We have a mace, mast, mastiff, moon, mouse, mumnuf, muslcsU 

indicative of "military do- 



maize, I select the mace, 
minion." 



t 



W 



is undoubu 
*' national 
age, 



»f 



E — An ear, egg, eagU, elk, eye. The eagle 
cdly the most appropriate, being the 
arms of the Union," and means " cour 

R — ^A ralhit, ram, racoon, ring, rock, rope. I take the ram, ^^^ g * 
by synecdoche, placing a part for the whole, emblem, m^^ 
atic of " frontal power " — intellect — and sacred to ▼ 

Amun. 

I — An insect, Indian, infant, t'ejf. An infant %M will typify "the 
juvenile age " and still undeveloped lj| strength of this 
great country Vlf» 

C — ^A cake, caldron, cat, clam, carman, constellation, curlew, cous,. 
crescent. The crescent would indicate the rising power of 
the United States ; the constellation of stars would emblenu 
atize the States, and is borne aloft in the American banner ;. 
but I choose the cake — /^\ tiic consecrated bread — ^typical 
of a " civilized region." 



O 



A — An anchor, or any of the above words beginning with A, would 
answer : the anchor would symbolize " maritime greatness," 
associated witii " safety " and " stability " ; but not being an 
Egyptian emblem, I take the " sacred Tad," Q the symbol 
of " eternal life," which in the alphabet is ^ Y ^ an A. 



".JL 



To designate that by this combination of symbols we mean a 
country, I add the sign ^^^^, in Coptic "Kah," meaning a 



country, and determinative of geographical appellatives. 
We thus obtain phonetically — 



M E 



I 



tt W3rj* ©f 




COUHTRT : 

while symiolicdlly, the charactere chosen imply ** sovereignty, mili- 
tary dominion, courage, intelligence, juvenility, civilization, and 
eternal durability." 

This example, however, gives but a faint idea of the beauty, and. 
often exquisite propriety, of Egyptian composition, or of the com- 
plexity of the hieroglyphic art of writing. It will be allowed, that^ 
even this anglicized iUuatration of the word America does not render 
its perspicuity very apparent ; and, with a full acquaintance of the 
language, it would be a puzzle to a decipherer. How much more 
BO, when the vowels may be omitted, as they generally are, and only 
the consonants written ; as, ** MRC, country " ! 

Let the reader figure to himself the fashion introduced in this coon, 
try, of following the graphical system of the early Egyptians ; and 
that the Capitol at Washington were covered with sculptured and 
painted legends, recording the annals of tiie United Statea ! Suppose 
these legenda were written with the general suppression of some 
vowels, or the transmutability of others. Then ima^e the Amen, 
can hioroglyphica, in the lapse of ages, to become entirely forgotten ; 
the people who wrote the legends— those who could speak or read 
English^— entirely obliterated from the face of the earth ; their lan- 
guage dead ; the Capitol a shapeless pile of ruina ! 

Suppose, that another and a distinct race of men, from another 
hemisphere, after two thousand years, while possessing mere vague 
traditions of ancient American glory — ^uncertain as to the epoch of 
these nmtilated sculptures — mjrstified as to the very language in 
which they were written — amid the general hue and cry that " hierc 
glyphics are all nonsense "—endeavored to unravel their mysterious 
subjects ! 

Grant that the task would be in nature herculean — ^that its even- 
tual success would appear chimerical. Yet even this would not be 
so difficult, as to decipher a crumbling fragment of an Act of Coir* 
OXESS written in a tachygraphie, or abridged form of these identical 
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Ameiiean hierogirpbica, en a fngile pipynu, exhnmed from lh« 
luna oflhe once.towering Capilol 1 

You csn Bcarcelf coDceive lucb a confingeacj poMible a» n l 
iMtioH of ill thaic liiiiigs T ind yet, such wu preciaclr the positian of 
l^irpt)anhierog<7pliicsinlS09,wlieD lhB*'Roaett>Slons"KThved in 
Eoropc ! Bucli was the aUM of hierologj' when Youno, in 1819, struck 
Am Gnl spwks from the Sinly buali, whoieoa were engnTeo two 
nnkiiowii iiucrtplions ! such wsg the " darknes* of Egypt," when 
Chudoluok's melcoric Suhes illumined the uchRological hemi- 

When we, in 1B43, calmly reflect on the intelleeta and the soul* it 
liaa reqniied, to fice and to overcome those obstacles, till evci 
Egyptian legend can be iindenload, its purpart defined, and III 
■Min «KM of the most inOicate papynia clearly expounded, let i 
allow, that to ^e modem HiERnunms we are indebted for these 
glorious achievements. 

I ajiain refer thoae interested in the early labon of the hieroglfplu- 
eal BindeDti, to Dr. Young's Article in the Encyclopedia Brilan. 
nlca, and to CbampoUion's "Fi«cil des Hiert)glyphef," for proofs 
of the discovery ; and to the " Grammurs Egyplienne," u an in- 
controvertible monument of unqualified success. My pari is simply 
to give IbB summary of the language as it is now understood. 

CompUcstsd IS, owing to oui ignarenco, the hieroglyphical writing 
of Egypt now appears to us, it wu (togeihat with the Bieratic chir- 
actsr, and, in later times, the Demotic,) in constant, general, and 
ftpuiar use, among all clssBes, all penons, in the Valley of the Nile ; 
■nd the illusion under which we bave labored for ages, excited by 
the mysterious appeanmce and still-rumored uniiilclligibilily of the 
writings themselves, and misled by the puerile misinformation of 
Greek writers, that the aits of reading and writing were leithhelii by 
tfw priests from the lower cUbbos, is dispelled by a glance at the 
moDumcnls. The fact is, as the Greek and Roman writers did not 
andersland either the Egyptian tongue, or the Egyptian writingE, they 
lapresenlcd thiwe subjects which they were loo volatile, or self-defi. 
eiant to inquire about themselves, to be mpeneircble mjKferie*. We, 
however, hsve indisputable evidences, thst raiding and vriiing 
were in Ancient Egypt (in days coeval with the Pyramids) aa pub- 
licly known, and in as popular use, without respect to caste, to 
wealth, or poverty, as in many Christian and not-uncivilized coun- 
tries, at (he present day. Its graphical signs were termed, by the 
Greeks, HisaooLTraios, meaning Uter^ly " Sacnd aculplured char- 
Plato and Plutarch bath affirm, that the writing intMnfeil by the 
1«L TaotH, whom we have called the antediluvian Hermes, dilfered 
from that, which, according to my view, was rediseotxred by Tbotb 
the 9nd., whom wo have termed the postdiluvian Hermes. It 
U the writing of this tecond Tbotb, wbicb, undor the name of 
biaioglypbica, has come down lo our day, on Nilotic monmaenta, 
bom the remolost period since the colonization of Egypt by the son* 
of Mixraim ; and wiiich was in current use, in ages coev^ with the 
Pynmids, even among the ftoni-inajDns, and the /arwwr* ■' Wa 
■ow Itoow, tlut the idea entertained till lately, even by some of the 
most eminent Elgyptcdogists, " that no hieioglyphics are to be fuund 
ii^ or wore known in the days of, the Pyramids," is an illosicm, over, 
doown by Col. Vyae's discoveries. This tradition of the diferetut 
M**''"(r between the writings of the two Thoths, comes in very 
a^iropriately, when we suppose, that the primitive method of writ- 
log revoaled to man prior to the Flood, had been lost by some nations, 
^M the Dispersion i and the re^iaeoserv of the art in Egypt will 
■ocount for some of the differencoa between the Nilotic system, and 
tbooB primitive alphabela, ot other forms of exptaoalng ideas in use 
•mong eariy tiations. 

After the rough draught of the foregoiitg ideas had besn formed 
■I Philadelphia, I had a gralifyiTig opportunity of submitting them 
to a distinguished American philologist — H. Usle, Esq., late ot the 
exploring Expedition ; and I was exceedingly proud to Rnd, that, in 
the eourae of his varied inquiries into the cauaes of the diversity of 
fatunan Isnguagas, and hia compaiisons of graphical systems, he hod 
boeu led, by a different procea of reasoning, to results, upon tlie 
fnbabilily of the reii»e*verj of • coiijecturally lost iifBaBsr, idcn. 
deal with thooe, to whioh I wss impsUed by Egfptiaii facts and 
dironologioal limitations. My hnmUe edifice aeqniies ao much 
stability, from the opinionsof a gentlemanaalalwriom in philologies] 
pmanita, that, at my sallcitatioD, be has favored me with the foUow- 
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Hy Uear Sir: Vfbm yoa did im tha ftvor, a (aw days age, (o read lo ns 
foar vary iniarestinf IcclDra oa the orifin and laafoaf ■ oT ib* Eiypiiaos, 1 
*»| ii u iiiil to you ny (ratiScaiiMi at Bodiiif ihal your views oa thssubtccl <>J 
the invaBtuni cf wnuai, hannaoiiedwiib soma [hu hod ibonly bcrme octur. 
rsd to myselC As wg hava arrived al the laa* result, by diflercni roads, 
yon have sunestad that a alaienaDl by aach, oT Iha iroanda oa wbiefa this 
eoBUBOO result oTmr naaoninc* is bas«d, niffat bs ofarfTaotafe ia ih* way 
•rButnsI coDfirBUiioB. AhboBgh, I oooeaivB that your arfiments as staled 
ta your kelnrc, hardy alaat in Mad of aupfort, I readily conply with your 
aaaaatwa.Bo bi as relstM to a aonmaiy oT the philolotical &ets, which 
Msaato natolator the view* ttkatnn hsm lakCB. 

Three (raalaatiaDS,dit«iMwid*lyn tanfaafe, akyslcal ebaraetsriities 
mt i— tittiaM. appear aJsasM at the saaa liaw,<a Ih* Ibaalf* of Iha worU. 
nas* whs bars made iha moat tHoCwod reaaarAea oa diss* aoUacta, ss- 
swan,thaltha bistorisswbieb aay be called aulbealicortkeClmase, the 
BiBdeWiand Iha Egyptiaas, caa bs traced baic^ sach m its Brants (rovDd, 



to widiin a few ceBtariaa of ti» period at wkiafa tb* best eI 

tha date oTlha Flood. How. it isrsmsritable, that, atthe very c 

of their aonal* we bid each of tbeae oatioas in possesaioa of s 

br psrfeetad, that we do net bear of any improvement made br 



; and the quastion ariseB aa lo 
a bsEB ihg fruil oTpura and uo- 

uoni, which had reached, wiib'ant the aid of (xtrananui influencei, a •[ale ol 
civiliulion fully equal Id Ihal, iu wbich the Bnl diwn of hlalory finds any 
aT tha peal Aaiatie nations. Now, of these two nadoos, the one brtbast 
advanced in the arts, tbe Arnnaii, had no system of writnwwlalatert ttw 
other, lbs iMs ri eoHi possas s ad akiad afBuamoaioSiiatlMsuspaofpictiVBi 
uhicli sarvad to remind those, who had brea prsvioosly inslraelcd la tbsir 



ting aU the vrords « 



In readlni, not low BgD,Mr.Sock*etl'aBocovntorhi>voya(cinthe Mnb- 
leirancan sod lo Liberia, I was struck with liia reoiatk, that an inielliient 
man, of the Qrsyba tribe ot Africans, near the colony, had invented s eooi- 
piste i/Uahe alphabtl of bis own lan|oa(e, in eoBsaquanoa of ^eatiDf , thai 
Itiraifn nations nuaiiaaiiil soma auch mvaas of imprintiiif their wordt on pa- 
per. Mr, R. also oliaarveB, dial ii was a similar suffesiiaa, which led this 
faBtoUB Cherokee Cadmus, Bequoyah, to ih« iaveniion of hia alphabet. From 
these facts, the influence raay be fairly deduced, that lbou|b ihe idea of 

yet, when once suffesled, it may easily bs followed out to Iha eom^oo e^ 
perfecily adequate to the wanis of a lanfusfa, and tmsiBccplibla 



f%;u™i£i.. 

To spply Ih 



re writing, Uke ibe Men 



liluviins possMsed sobm mods orpre- 
l» igmbaU. It may have been a kind 



t nypouas,!, nave u , 

wa* probably kisi ; or, ifretaiaed by any, 

■'--■- ■ .elsnipiagt--'- 



■blykx 









adapted t 



fed by Ihe study of the oiwii 

Believe ne, ny di 

Geo. R . OuDooVi Eaq, 



, .._ _ proaerved the (radrSm of . 

afwiittee chsjacter* ; and this tradition it would be, whico, ai:iiiiK ■■ & lui* 
[ution snd an Incilenient nn the mind of soma man of aupaiinr iDtallitencar 
unoof a people sufficienily advasced to feel iha aaad of sueb an art, would 
lead, firil to the idea, and ihea lo ihe conslructioa of a ■yslam of writing, 
lynam, ai dius eoostniclsd, would, of Dscessilyf b* me (laelb 
< the cliinctcr of the lanfoace fbi which il was tomed. Such m 

the syllabic alphabela of ifaeUreyboand Cherokee saiea. Sock, 

it is wall kaown, are dte brigropAu syslem of the Chineie (so lermcd bv 
Mr. Dnponceau, from dio bet thai each wotd in ihe lanfuage is rapresenlM 
by a dblinet character) and tbe alphabatio system of ihe Santorit, wMdi 
bears soma lekeos of having been orifleall^ Inrmed on a (yfloiu basis. 
Able scholars have doubted, whether, 
eoeeparisoo, which we, in mfldem f-— - 

be propoeed, by which Ihe pocuBar -.— . 

— iloyedbr agea, micht with advaataga be reptaeed. How br Ihia asaartioa 
... Bf ply la Ihe aodanl Enptianai aodwheikar that laniuajta really lained, 
by Ihe subMilution of (be Coptic slphsbel fur the old bieioilyphicsi you are 
yomelfihe beatjudfe. And, hi cauiderlBi this queaiion, wc might partly 
ularly refer to tha remsrkabis power, inbereai la tiM ancient iTiiem, of e>- 
pfwwinc by one set of eharactara, all the various diateeia ^ohen In Ibo 
Nilotic valla*. 

" b* happy, if thsae lew and hasly sognaUoo* shall bs ealsemad to 

— e — : 1-_: 'o wEieh you have beoB previooafr 

of ihal most interesling regioD. 

Grsek and Roman writers (sccordlng to ChampoUion Figno, 
Plato, Tscitns, Pliny, Plutarch, Diodoma and Varro, with others,) 
ascribe to Egypt the honor of inventing slphmletieal writing — as 
honor, which esttier writers, whoae wo^ are no longer extant, and 
Ibe voice of oral traditioa, had cotHWcrated from time immemorial 
befiHs them. Modem cridciam has rvcogniied, l^ the study of the 
Monuments, that, ao far as Ae relative anliquily of the art in Egyp^ 
compared with any other nations ia eoncemed, this attribudOQ l» 
Egypt is correct and indiapntable ; while tbars are not a few alpha- 
bets, that may be traced In origin to early intercoone wiih the Valley 
of the Nile, the priority in dvilitatian of whose inhabitant* is now 
irrcvocsbly determined. 

Eariy Grecian tradition ascribed to CiVHm, eon of Agsnor, king 
of PhtBidcia, Ihe introduction of ■Iptotslie letters into the Pelopon- 
nesn*. Cadmus appears to have lived in the ssventh generation ba. 
fore Ihe Trojan war; which event belonga to Ihe twelfth centnijr 
before Christ, and connquently the epoch of Cadmus dstes abont 
1500 B. C, which. In Egyptian annals, Is comparatively a modem 
date, being contemporary with the middle of the 18lh dynastr. 
This Cadmos introduced into Greece 1 8 ^imifiee Irtltrr — a pM^iutit 
a^kaiel, consirting of the first sixteen primitive vocal articulations— 
npiiXiyiiM'l Tur T^umr rrsiyifiir— translstsd by L«tn>nne,"Kyria. 
logic, according lathe finrt sl|£abetic or phonetic letters" — or "serr- 
ing perfectly to denote objects by alphatwtic rigna.'* 

These fiiat slphabetie sign* were then attributed lo Jltrmet, who 
is our Egyptian Tboth the second ! snd were called, by the Orteki^ 
"Phanician Istlera." To the primitive sixteen letters, Pslsmedea 
added four ; and snbseqnently four olbeia were supplied by SimoiiL. 
dee I thtM oompleting die 34 letleia of tbe Greek siphabet. llis IC 
CodmeM Ictten wen. A, B, T, A, E, F, I, E, A, M. N^Q.IL,^ ,'b. 
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T, vtmv of whicb ungululf corraipoad in iiamei to (hoae of Ihe 
Semitic fainilies of Hebrew. Simuitan, and other, to the puentil 
PhcBTiician, cognate tiibei ; Ihiu erinciiig, that the origin af the Cad- 
mean alphabet ia not GrecJsn, but Sattgm : and, inaaniuch (u its 
affiniticB aie all Aaistic it may be termed " FbiEnica-Greciui." If, 
Ibarcfore, we ebaw, that it* parental lonrca derive* ili origin from an 
E^'ptian hieroglyphic, aa has been demonxrated by Dr. Lamb, in 
reapect lo the Hebrew letlen, it will prove how much Giwce ll in- 
debted to Egypt for the learning of her worthicB. 

It ia a law of plionetic hieroglyphic*, that the picture of a phyaicil 
x>bject ahall give the sign of the aoxtut, with which iu name begina 
in the Egyptian tongue. Thu^ a Itan, whose Egyptian name waa 
"LiBO," atood for the letter L, in Iderogiyphica ; an it might Rand, 
in our language, to represent the initial letter of (he designalory title 
of thai animal, wliose name with ua ia iian. Now, the aoma prin. 
eiple ia diilinctlr diacertiible in the Hebrew, Arabic, Samaritan, 
Phtenieinn, and other Semitie longuea ! The ancient Hebrew letter 
Ll — or 1. — wna the initial letter of their name for lion — "Labi ;" 
whilp. in ahetie. il is only an abbreviation of the figure of a rocom- 

"■ 1 B, in Hebrew, U the 

_ a house" — which ia ita 
mane ; and there ia even a resemblance to be traced between the 
farm of the letter " Beth," and ihc ontline of an oriental houae with 
a flat roof 1 I will enemplify thia fact by the name of the Utter — 
AD— in lite aneient Hebrew — whicb, beaidea being probably the 
fint artieidate aoand ottered by Adam, aignifiea " a Mir," as also 
" red earth," out of whicb mui wo* maoldcd bythe divine "Potter" 
—see Indah, Ldv., 8. The tnnrition* are herein made clear. 
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The ietler A in Uebi«w, meaning man, la tbua traced la its Egyp. 
tian parent. The nmo bdda good with the entire Hebrew alphabet, 
but ia peculiarly evident in their letlcta U, N, P, R and T ; all can 
bo respectively traced to the initial lell«ra of objects, whose aatiiea 
in lomtd correopondcd to the initial valqe ik the lotlera, aa the form 
of the letters atiU preserves a resemblence to the pictorial hiero- 
glyphic of the objects whence they ore derived. Nor does it »eem 
improbable that Hoaes, who woa " learned iu all the wisdom uf the 
Siyptiatu," aboutd have introduced into the Hebrew writings some 
of those forms and ideas, he had necessarily conlracied in re''ard to 
this, and other aubjects, during hi< cdncatiDn at Heliopotia. 

It is likewise a curious ehronologica! coincidence, thol the ISth 
oentury B. C, wimeaaed the Exodus of [he latncliles from Egypt, 
Und their organixalion into an orderly community by Moses the in- 
troduction of the present Hebrew alphabet, in lien of the previoua 
character, whatever that vras — the importation of the primilicc 
alphabet from FbotDicis (at that period a province tributary to the 
FMaraoht, and overrun by their anniea) into Greece, by Cadmua, and 
the foundation of BcEOtian Tbebes, with its oriental myateriea and 
onclos — the emigration of Danaitt, who was perhaps the brother of 
«Dr Romses 4th : (Sethos-A^ptua,) and who founded the kingdom of 
the Dahu, at Argos, where colossal mioa of tho Egypto-Pelosgic period 
•pin point to their Nilotic aources — end, with less historical cer. 
tainty, but with some probability, may wo alao trace the foandaiion 
tit AtBEKS itself to an £gfp'>t'> colony, led by Cecrops from Baia, 
within half a century <^ the preceding evsnia, that so strongly mark 
tha period of tba 15th eentury B. C. ; the Augustan age of Pbnraonic 

Palamede*. king of Eub«ih (nfs to the Greeks 4 additional letters, 
0, X, 4, X, to aupply deliclenciea in the Cadmeon alphabet ; and 
Simonidea subtequentty furnished the 4 other eignii, Z, H, "t, O, 
which completed the 34 letters of the ancient Greek alphabet. 

N'lw, Ihe distinct artJeulstiona of p^oetie hieniglyphica may be 
rssolved into 16 sounds, represented by 16 Egyptian letters (with 
(heir bomophonea) which are identical, in value, with the 16 primi- 
tive Cadmeao cbsrsclers! and thcas 16 primitive aigna represent the 
16 distinct simple or elementary sounds of the human voice ( because, 
•U the other slphobetic aounds are more or less compound, and ai« 
leducible into their respective primitive elements! 

Thus the fact, that tba Greek and PhuuiciiD alphabets contained, 
at first, only 16 distinct letters, ia not only ostsblisbed by analogy 
and historical tsMimony, but ia comfoimablo to natnre itself. 

The Greeks and other nation^ complated the powers of their 
j^iabets, br adding other letters to reptetent compound sounds, j 
'^tlie EgyptiMW, witiimil extsiiditv ■'>*if plfrntU system, Id mnnbat j 



} distinct Baunds. 



^ in hieroglyphics stands in AraUt and in (kptlgf 

i^ J. A'iri— <iut SI 
^ _ Ujsaei— our 54 

die fint of which we have not the power of expressing, but convtuk 
lonally, in our letter ; nor can many Europeans jironouncr it dls- 
inctly. It exists in Arabic — aa in " KhUsa " lettuce — or " Khltm " 
seal; distinct from H, aa in "Hkris," aguud — OT"Halee," myaotiL 
And when, in Roman times, the bieroglyphic, hieratic and igi 
aotic forflis of writing were abolished ; it was found neccwary to 

add to the 24 Greek loltets, 7 others, purely Egyptian ' ■■-■-- 



^ 



— SJtei— equivalent to otir Sh 



I regret, that my jiiiiils do not pcnuit my guipg further into Ilia 
interesting subject of the ancient use and modes of vritii'g. Enough 
has been iiaid to show, that eoriy analogies point lo the valley of IM 
Nile, as the cradle, if not the birthplace, of this, no lets than d all 
other arts. 

A small, though ncellent work.* published in 1811 in London, 
(from which I have gleaned aeveral points of the present diacourss, 
and in the next chnpter hove extracted some ancient texts,) seems M 
infer, that a/piateti* pigns were exclusively preserved bythe descend- 
ants of Stiem, among other advnntnges seeming to them frum Noah'a 
prophetic bleaeing ; and then expatiati's upon Ihe " unhappy sona af 
Mixraim, the son of Han," who lost their primitive isnguage, aad 
withit theatptsftet.' 

This may be a mode of speaking, but it is inconsistent with dM 
Bible, and is utterly overthrown bv hiMory-, for, if the» unl^n 
descendants of Ham were under a curst, how was it, if Ham be llM 
pareiit of the Egyptians, that these nnfcnunatc people were the Mast 
rici'iicrd of antiquity? how was it, that this accuried race eiijayedi 
for 2500 ycors, the fairt-st portion of the earth 7 how came it that 
these unhappy people hi'ld the descendants of Sbem in bondage, ot 
in tribute, during 1000 yeais before Cambyses, B. C. 595 f 

This is another popular fallacy. The curse was not on Ham. It 
paaaed over him, and fell uporl Canaan. But, as I shall bcreinafW 
deinonatrate, there was no ban on the Mixraimiti; or Egyptians, till 
xfter limes. 

CHAPTER THIRD. 

Tn reader will not forget, that OrJenlal languages of ancient daja, 
In sound, aa well aa in character, are not far removed from Ihe mod. 
em; although, to an uniniiisted ear, their intonationa and aniaoltb 
liona may appear extravagant or kiush. 

We have all of lu aoen vocsbuloties, wherein, by means of aa 
•Iphabetic letters, the words of eastem languages are presented to 
jur eye, but never to our car. No dependence can be placed on tbo 
accuracy of any one of tbem, however, unless we are previously 
uaond of the knowledge of the Evr^min writer i who in nxMt 
cases ia la-uentably deficient. " Guide Booica," fur travellers to tiw 
Levant, are for sale everywhere ; yet, it ia curious to test the aco>. 
racy of the so.4:alled Arabic aof nhilarie* attached to some of them. 
"Usbome's Guide to Egypt," London, 1840; price 9 shillings Iter, 
ling; among its other abaurdities, conlaioa one of these puerile and 
raluelem "word-books." But, for " true Corinthian braaa," con. 
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■Mod me to thmt pompona ** English «nd Arabic (?) vQcmbnlary,'* 
obtainable at the enormous price of 12 shillingSf in a quarto, atsrled 
" Hand4K>ok to India and Eg3rpt," London, 1641 ; wherein, not only 
■M all the exploded errors, regaiding Egyptian subjects, perpetuated 
with marvellous fidelity ; but, under the name of ArabiCf is palmed 
off an aggregation of trash, one third of which is obiolete Arabic, 
tneoirecdy spelled ; another third may be Hindostance, Bengalee, or 
other Indian idiom ; and the remainder is literally gUberUk, 

The only " Arabic and Englisli" vocabulary, that can be scrupu- 
lonsly relied on, ia the one appended to Sir J. G. Wilkinson's *< Topo. 
fraphy of Thebes," 1835 ; an invaluable work, now out of print. 

Unless we know, 6y ear, the foreign sounds expressed by our con. 
Tentional combinations of letters, it is vain to think of tracing correct 
philological affinities. A most amusing catalogue could be made, 
in selections from modem European literature, of the ludicrous fail. 
Hies of travellem in Arabic alone. Errors are perfectly excusable in 
those who make no pretensions ; but, for a man to have the puerile 
vanity to write in English the words of an Eastern language, when, 
by BO doing, he proves that he knows nothing tibout it, is suicidal to 
My the least, while his folly misleads his successors ; whence, to. 
gather with carelessness of observation, in great measure, is deri. 
•md that general misinformation about Egypt, ancient and modem, 
which prevails everjrwhere at the present day. 

In our alphabet, we have not the power to express a * '* Kh,*' 
or a * '* Gh," still less an " Aik," nor can many Eur^* opeans 
ore ^ r acquire their tme pronunciation. (^ 

MVi^r. Lane, the most eminent Arabic savan of the day, and the 
ottimable author of the " Modem Egyptians" (the most learned and 
aecurate of all works 



This digression will serve to show how difficult it is, in European 
or Eastern alphabets, to express each other's respective languages ; 
and to preface the remark, that we know not the precise articulations 
of the ancient Coptic, or Egyptian toiigue, as we are ignorant of tho 
90und; for the speakers, with the language, perished in by.gone agee. 

I now proceed to the general principles of the Axcisnt EIoTmur 
Lanouaoe, as determined by the best hieroglyphical authorities up to 
the close of 1841. I shall pass rapidly over the subjects, explaining 
each "with as much brevity 9b is consistent with peispicuity.'^ 
It would be tedious, as before stated, to go back to the doubts and 
disputes of 1825 ; and my object is to give agenerally.correct, radier 
than a detailed view of Egyptian studies at the present day. Tho 
difficulty of the task assumed lies in the appropriate condensation ; 
and if this particular chapter be found less amusing to the general 
reader than the others, it will not be the less instmctive ; while its 
insertion is absolutely indispensable to the dear apprehension of the 
sequel. In the words of ChampoUion-— *< the subject banishes all 
ornament : in the absence of this advantage, which would doubtleso 
contribute to sustain your attention, I would invoke the high im. 
portance of our inquiries," no less than the reader's indulgent pa- 
tience. 



The Language, of the ancient Eg^tiam is the ancient Coptic, 
prior to the introduction of foreign engraftments ; which may have 
been imported in part, as early as P&uixtictts the Ist, about B. C. 
650. Before that time, it was an autocthon, or indigenous tongue ; 
and tho same idioms were orally in use from the unnumbered age* 



^« ♦k-» »*o«f/* {.,k.K'».n*« J^rl;!r.Jwi !!f anterior to the pyramids, down to tho above-named monarch of tho 

E^t in ^n^mi^ h^Z^i^^V^^hU^. tlTXl^i 26th Saitic dynity. It ceased to be orally preserved among tho 

AS?L"car^:';:^t^nin'"o^*^^^^^ <^™' t fr'^'''''^' ''?^::X''r^A.'t^'Z^^rj^ 

the sound, he can never acquire its phonetic value. Our alphabet f^""^ a hundred y«an ago. ^niey stiU rwd it, with Arabic tmns. 

. wiU not express all the Oriental intonations; nor can their alphabets ^#^°^ ^" ^^ *^^^^^^'' ^ '^*^ ^^^^^^ ""^ ** ^*^**^ commumty in 

ararm^ all of ont« t!«gypt. 

Iti. mach the' nme in muric. W« cannot «ppro.oh ArabUn ?" eo'»!™eti»;. " «» «nonoi7ll«bic in .11 it. P^-Wj^J'Pf*'^!* 

intonation., whether in inMrumental, or vocal melSdy; and, be it P<'lj^"«''"= ""^ "?, ""'S'"™?!i'*' ?"!.flT^ '"TSf^MiTlL" 

ob«rved,^e.. a man ha. an ear foi mu«c, be can no more learn. '^, «»'«?«."», B?"'."' ^ ^ T u F^^^htlTl.™ T^„^J^ 

«r dnly Mreeite the nicetiea of foreign, and iartieularly of Easten^ "y°*'.^ " "> ?* '°f o ' "^^ "^^^ ^i*"""^ language. It contain. * 

Unguis thuihe could «ng correct^ withoSt.Toicaf <?'*? "'^J^"^ ^T" ,''A^L^a'^'TI^^ ""* 

f hi^^id, that wo c«2t exp»i in onr letten many Oriental ^S^'f^TrSl^'l;. M.'^iZ^riSlS^laS^L^^ cririon. 

■rticul.tion^ without a conyentional system ; a. ra for « Khey ;•' P^: ^V^^' « "s '^■i*"*^]^^^®*, •ttU.hsh^^^ 

«lid eH for "Chain;" the Mund to be con«yed by imuU. No "«««»<'™.be«we«nS«ns<!rit«'d Hebrew, such as to leave no doi^t 

combination of onr. can etpr... the •' W of iUte^L^^ ^ of the exigence of • «'»™~ «*^..T^S;i^i.!ZJf.n ± 

tuage. diKo^red as still^nt in Hadramaut, by the profound ^"* '^ """ '^"^^'' "*" *° '**''■ "^ *"* ""^'^ ^'"°'" •*" 
Orientalist, Mons. F. Fresnel, French 
while it somewhat resembles the " ll' 

irsL^^-v^^r?*' ?tl^ '-'•-^>°«'«'-tW"«''etween sSc «di;;rG;™;run^:.7»rth;rri;"ii^^^^^^ 

» M*i J-. ^^'-11 *— . C -ui •* • r i-^ . each by points of actual contact, grounded on the essential stmcturo 

1 wiU endeavor to Jlustrate. how lupos. b e ,t « for Orientals to ^ „irnecess.iy form, of aU «^*. He con«den that, in the 

•xp««8 our European intonations by tWIetteiB. . .^ ^ nnmetal. eflKsciall". »o strong a rimUarity exist, between the Indo. 

An Englijhfhend of min^ in the I^van, who ». profound Turk. Germanic^ Semitic langSagc. with tiie more ««:ient Egyptian 

fatjcholar, had two native Ottoman Mcretane. Being desirous of .y^em, that he deem, the Snferal figures of the EgyptianTtohav. 

T^l^l capabiUuesof the TurkMh character, for the rendenng of ^ originally tr^Mported from Egy^t to India, wTd thence, being 

•n Engluh phr«e, he sent one of them out of hu bureau one mom- „^,j ^^^ ^.^ia by eariy comSerdd intercourse, were by tii* 

ing; «nd dictating to the other the followmg Une, denred him to a^^, transmitted to i, and as such are by us termed Arabic; al. 

:SS:cU;"a.'Sf xtrnrcrw^?"" *' £n»I«*~und.., ^ h,,, ^ j^ ^^^ of numerationis «UlcaUedfl«*.. 

" Drag the swindling scoundrel to the pump." ^^' 




^i.^<U^} iU>«/i^<iiU> 



Like all primitive tongues, the Egyptian proceeded by 
tmitation ; or by giving a sound in imitation of the ol^ 
ject, or idea, intended. Thus, the name of an 



The man wrote it and having heard the sound, read it correctly in 
English. 

He was then sent out of the room ; and the other secretary who 
had not heard the sound, was summoned, and desired to read it. 
This he did freely, 

" DiKEK ZSB ASEVHrXDELUrX ASEKOVEDKREL TEV ZEE PoXEP !" 

•nd this was the nearest approximation to the English that the 
Turkish alphabet would admit of. 

** In sober sadness," I can assure the reader, that it is precisely as 
ludicrous to an E<astero ear, to hear a foreigner read what is called 
Arabic, from an '* English and Arabic vocabulary" written with our 
alphabet. 

Some curious exemplificationB of the real mode of sounding some 
ancient Greek articulations, may be afforded by hierogljrphicol com- 
parisons, which would show that, in sound, the modern language as 
apoken at this day has not varied much from the ancient. And, 
what can be more uncouth to hellenic auricular nerves, than to hear 
an English Demosthenes begin his oration, with " Oi andres Athe^ 
mtioi!** Yemen of Athens*. Or to hear poor Homer's hexameter 
twisted into the sentence, (so often quoted to exemplify the propriety 
of Greek linguistical adaptations !) ** PoluJIoioboio thaldoeeo.** 

Equally absurd is the English mode of reading Latin ; and equally 
vmatural to an Italian ear are our intonations of this language, when 
in lieu of tho open, manly, and sonorous cadences of " Pater noster, 
qui es in coslo," we shut our teeth, and pronounce it, " Fa^ta nowta 
fin eex m oeelo /" 



Ass 

Lion 

Cow 

Frog 

Cat 

Hoopoo** 

Serpent *< 



was 

« 

<« 

(C 

« 
(I 



Yd, from his frray ; 
Modee, from his roar ; 
E'he, from her low ; 
Croor, from his croaks 
Chdoo, from her mets; 
Rurr, from his gmnf; 

Petepep, from its peculiar cry / Arabice, " Hed^ 
hed," (Ukeour Wh^f-poor.WM;) 

_., Hofft from its hist. 

Mr. Lane's exquisite translation of the ''Thousand and ono 
Nights," gives some beautiftti instances, in Arabic, of the worda 
attributed to the cries of birds. As, the " Umree Hegtoee," or Ara- 
bian turtle dove, in its sweet coo, repeats " Yli ker6em, yli Allkh,» 
O meet merciful God ! 
In ancient Coptic, the same echoing principle is recognizable in 

verhe; thus, 

SsNSEir, to sottfid ; 
TiioPHTHEPH, to gpit; 
OwoDjWEDJ, to masticate ; 



• White deUvwinff mr fint ecmiM of Lwlum at Boitoo, a eiioiiinrtane* oeenmd to 
mcud to the dispenwn of h^ngmgrn, whksh I dMm worth nmrtiofeinff, as h nay 
MrroibraelMinphnoloKiealeoniMetiow. 1 wai oplainiiif tho pietonal leeM, wall- 
known n* that of the" krickmaker*r and mMitioDed that tho yf»«''P»»/«r«i *» 
»He**.hthoCopUctoW,Pi««nrodtoEcypt,bythoAfab^lnUi«fnwnoti»*. Aft« 

Uke. 



so 
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Tkltkl, to lei water fM drop (y drop. The same word is still 

used in Arabic. 
Kradjkkadj, to grind ene^e teeth. 
RoDJRBDJ, to rub, 
Omx, to ewaUmo; so that, in ewalUnoingt all nations speak Cuptie ! 

Also by aeamUatUm^ as 

Bridj, lightning. 

Lali, to rtjeiee ; as in the Arab song of " DooB'.)ra-ieZ4ee.*' 

See Modem Egyptians, Vol. II. p. 83. 
Abstract ideas were expressed often by compounded roote; as for 
example, the word ** HfT," hearty became 



Hcr..CHEM, litile heart, 
HAXcm.H£T, eUnm heart, 
SsACi JIbt, high heart, 
Hbt-nasbt, hard heart, 
OuoM.HsT, eating one*e heart, 
Thot-Het, mixing one's heart, 
MKO-Hvt, filling efie'« heart. 



1. e. timorous. 
" patient. 

proud. 

inclement. 

repenting. 

persuasiTe. 

satiating. 



« 
it 



(C 



Although possessed of three colloquial dialects, the writing chosen 
10 express the language (being adapted to all these verbal in6ec 
tions) is another evidence of the laborious intelligence that presided 
over every Egyptian instlAition. It was indeed a country of wisdom, 
rule, and systematic order, wherein nothing woe left to chance. 

The system of writing may be divided into primitive and second, 
arif — the one being purely HiSKOOLTf mcAL, widi its two derivatives, 
which was the most ancient method — ^the other the modem, or the 
Coptic. It is only of the former we are treating. 

The learned Leipsius, in the " Annals of Archaeological Corres. 
pondence" — Rome, 1837: maintains that the Egyptians had two 
colloquial dialects in use, which were very distinct — 

1st— >the ttpa y\teea, or Ufa iimXtKrov, which is the claesical or 
eaeerdotal — 

9d — the iroijrc iiekxKToe, which is the popular dialect. 

The eacred, or kieroglffphical writing, as well as the hieratic, of all 
ages, presents to our view the sacerdotal or classical dialect ; but the 
iUmotie, or popular writing, as well as the Coptic literature, presents 
the popular dialect. 

This is the main reason why the modem Coptic, which preserves 
the ancient popular dialect, wiH not always translate words written 
in the classical idiom, and in the anterior hieroglyphic and hieratic 
characters. 

Indeed, &t Clement, biahq[> of Alexandria, A. D. 194, is the only 
one* of the early Grreek writers, who deigned to take notice cif 

* Utrodotus and Diodonn pieksd up a ftw nimon of the mods of vrriting, 
ftandmjcly at nroal 



Egyptian writings ; and the good sense of his short description coo. 
ceming them is confirmed by modem research. In his " Stromataa** 
he says, 

<* Those who, among the Egyptians, receive instraction, learn first 

that species of Egyptian writing which is termed epietolographic 

i. e. our demotic ; they next leam the hieratic, or sacerdotal ; and 
lastly, the hieroglyphic, or sacred." 

So that an Egyptian, in St. Clement's day, might have been able to 
read and write the denuttie, without its necessarily following that he 
should bo versed in the other two ; in the same manner, that Orientals 
may be familiar with the Sulus or Reihani characters of the Turkish, 
without being able to write, or even read, a document written in the 
Divani or Kyrma styles. This observation, however, will better apply 
to the Egyptian scribes, in the days succeeding " Hapkri** — ("Ap- 
ries** — ^Pharaoh Hophra, of Jeremiah xxvii. to xliv.: Snd Kings xx. : 
and 3nd Chronicles xxxvi. : whose name, in hieroglyphics, is also 
" Rbmesto"— the abominable Pharaohy~B.C. 569 : when the demtiic 
writing may have been first introduced ; because, before that peiMd, 
the graphical styles appear to have been limited to the hieratif and 
the hieroglyphic, until the eighteenth d]masty, or B. C. 1800---pre. 
viously to which time, it is uncertain if the hieratic existed ; so far as 
I, who am now far away from the vortex of discovery, have bean 
able to leam. Monsieur E. Prisse, however, a learned hieroglypbi. 
cal pioneer, informs me, in a recent private letter, that he has found 
a hieratic papyrus of a new king of the 1st. Memphite dynasty! 
If the king can be deariy identified, which I confess my present 
inability to comprehend, this fact will carry back hieratic writing, 
no less than chronology, unnumbered centuries before the Memphite 
Pyramids ! Rumors have sijice reached me that Dr. Leipsius' pee. 
sent pyramidal researches will confirm Manetho's early arrangement, 
and produce a vast accession of interesting historical facts, concern, 
ing the regal builders of these mausolca, as well as their home- 
holds. 

The ancient writing of the Elgyptians was therefore divided into 
three distinct classes — viz : the hieroglyphic or " sacred sculptured 
characters," which was the original, and is the monumental method^ 
the hieratic or ** sacerdotal," which is an abbreviative method, oaed 
by the scribes and priests in literary pursuits, in current use prior to 
1500 B. C. ; and which, written from right to left, is a tachygrapby 
or shorthand q[ the preceding — and the demotic, styled in Uie 
Greek translation on the Rosetta Stone enchorial; which, coming 
probably into general use after the Persian conquest, B. C. 535, ia a 
still more expeditious style of writing. It is written from right to 
left. The modem Coptic is, however, traced from left to right, om 
the Christianised Elgjrptians followed the Greeks in alphabet 
graphical system. 
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The foUowtng alphabet will Amitrii a general idea of the hiero- I ^^ j append to tUi table a C<mtic alphabet alao. 
|(lypUeaIhomophonet,aaweIla8of thephonettcTalaeofeachqrm | ^' 

COPTIC ALPHABET. HIEROGLYPinC ALPHABET. 



3^ 

3 

e 

H M 

e 



c 



Alpha A 
Vida B 

Gamma Gr 
Dalda D 



Ei 
Zida 



I 

K 



r 

K 

n u 

O o 

n^ 

Cc 

TT 

T ▼ 
UJttj 

e a 



Ezi 

o 
Pi 



Dau 

Phi 

Chi 



8h0i 
Fei 
Kh«i 
Hori 



E 
Z 



Hid« Es 

Thida Tb 

landm I 

Kabbft K 

Laula C 

Mi M 

Ni K 



X 

o 



Ro R 

Sima 8 



D.T. 

u.y 

Ps 

Ha 



Epu Ps 
O O 



8h 
F 

Ki 

R 



Sjaiuja Si 
Sdma 8c 
Dei T 



A,E,I,0,U,- 






B 



^>r.--^-V+-1 •^•'^'J^-'^- 






T, Th, D 



L,R 



M 



N' 



F.Fh,F. 



8. 



Sj»S8 



PH, V, Uo 



Km, 8b, X 



8b 



Ha,H 









iw.>.A.^ ."r' 



•T- =-ifi 






^ 






»^k.« 



^^ 






an/K .^^ 




'^ 



«■■* 







w'.A 



D 



Of tha hieratlo and damotio I k«ra made no itndy, bat the tue- 
ttading inacripdooa will indieata their appearanee. It is the fint line 
if a poem in tha hiasatie character, tiom a papyrus now in the 



British Mnsemn, commamoimting dM campaigns of ftsmana 
8esostria-Huid his ▼ietoiias over aefwal Asiatic nations, far 
irom EgTPt* Iti data maj bo abost 1550 B. C. 
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TRAlfSLATION. 

^ The wicked mce of the country of Sctthia * * • * with many king- 
(lomi * * * * Ike eoUien of the couotry of Isbto, of the country of Maoho, 
of the eoqntry of Ton, of the country of Kesiuosb, ^. 

It proceeds with the names of countries, the g^eography of which 
is nnknown. 

DEMOTIC or ENCHORIAL. 







•'xl/i>H» ^^^ <»>/A v*/^-* ^ 



This is from a papyros in the Museom of Turin. 

TRANSLATION. 

**lB^thea6thyoarionthe ISthof the month of Athyr, of the reign of the 
aorereigni Ftoleiiiy end Cleopaira Eia inster ; Oie SiBdien'oT Ptolamy and 
Cleopatra, foda EpiphaneB.*' 

This papyrus is a civil contract for the sale of the profits of the 
offerings in certain tomhs. Evan in P4olemiie times^ Egyptian law 
did not recogi^ as le^ any documents not written in thd native 
eharacteit and language. It is of the last vear df .Philometor. «bout 
B.C. 146. 



HiuuwL'iruus, or m o n t un e ma! -writing, ore thl» pffii^five and 
sacred style ; "die most ancient monuments and papyri Being in this 
character. It is divided into tW4> oini— ■ thcpwra and the linear— 
fte latter being, as is explained by the following instances, a reduc 
Hon df the former. 



Para 




A reed, plionetioally, A.' 



A /ieiw{, symbolically, a Priest 



A goos(L phonaticaUya 8t,^ Fi^itatively 
die htragOfme — symbolically <{^ig7r»ng. 

■ * . • * 

Tha pure class was always sculptured or painted, and, in general, 
both aculpture d vnd paintad wen employed on puUic edifiSeis. The 
Unear waa i|rafeirad in otdoaanj ma and Uifcmiore of the earlier 
periods. 

The^Egurea of thln|[8 choeen as TUertgl^hica are ranged into the 
following sixteen categories. 

A — Celestial objects — as eun, moon^ 9tar9,SLC» 

3— Man, of all agea, aexea dnd nuka,in all poeitionsof tha body. 

Q— Parta of Aa hmnan bodyu.-4B an eye, Adid, dbo. 

D — Quadrupeds— damaftfle and aaTag^-*«a m Ml, girqfe, mos. 

Arey, d&c. 
E — ^Biids of divers specie»— as a mUhtre, hawk, duck, ibis, owl, dLC. 
F — ^Reptilea of various kinds— as a eroeodiUt frog, make, dtc. 
G — ^Flah, of a few varieties. 
H — Inaects— aa a beetle, eeorpionj waap^ ice, 
.1— Pluti^ floweii, and friiita. 



J — ^Articlea of dreea or coatume— aa hehneU, cattare, ekoee, 4bc, 
K — ^Furniture, arms, and ensigns — as thnmee, hewe, eeeptreef^^S^ 
Ir— Household utensils — as vasee, bowls, knivee, d&c. 

M — ^Instruments relating to arts and tradM — as a oawp 
t hatchet, blowpipe, dec. 

N — Edifices and buildings — aa templee, obelieke, houoea, 

boats, dec. 
O — Various geometrical forms — as sfuaree, ovals, angUa, 

circles, segments, &,c, 
P — Monstrous or fabulous Images — as a HAWxwith a kuaum 
head. Spsiirx — a lion's body with a man*s, a ram*s, or 
hawk*s head — men, with the heads of ontmola— and 
other unnatural combinations ; all convesring however^ 
some metaphorical, allegorical, or mystical signification. 

The exact number of the hieroglyphical iigurea not being yat 
ascertained, the complete amount of varieties used by the E!gyptiana 
cannot be positively defined. Approximately, their number may be 
set down at 900, and time will develop a vary few more. 

Sculptured hieroglyphics were executed in " Intaglio," in ''Rilievo,* 

or in " Intaglio rilevato.*' They were frequently painted, in minor 

structures, without being sculptured ; but were rarely sculptured on 

public monuments (save perhaps on obelisks) without being also 

painted. In writing they were sometimes colored or illuminated^ 

but usually only in black or red. The colors given to each symbol 

were not arbitrary on the part of the artist, but were applied 

according to systematic rules, more or less consistent with 

the nature of the object—- thus, the Heavens were painted 

blue — the Earth red — Man as foUows ; Egyptian males in red 

as the moet honorable color — ^meaning symbolically, the " heat 

of fire/' and the " male principle''— Egyptian females, in yeU 

low, symbolizing the " light of fire," and the " female principle" 

— Other nations were depicted as nearly as the artist couJd 

approach their true color — as Asiatics in various shades of flesh 

color ; Berbers in brown of divers hues— Ncfgrds in black. 

Quadrupeds, birds, insects, fishes, planta, in the colors moat 
appropriate to their natural aspect. Woods, In.yellow — cop. 
per, in green — edifices, in blue — and so on. To diese rulee 
there are some exception^, not however, produced byjcaprice. 

Disposal of the hieroglyphics — ^in verdcal coluxin- from top to 
bottom — in horizontal lines. Read from left to right, or from right 
to left ; beginning from that direction toward which die heads of the 
nnimiil» are pointed. There are exceptions, I admit, but this is the 
general order. 

Different species of signs and symbols — ^in the hie]i]|gl3rphic char, 
acter are thus classed : 

Mduc— or figurative. 

Txopic — or symbolic. * 

PflONETio— or " signs of sotcnd " — i. e. alphabetic. 

Each of these expressed ideas by diflent methods. 

FlGUBATlvsLY — ^viz : irvpt«Xoycd^ xark hA^net!^' — method explain- 
ing itself by imitation. 

These expressed precisely the object of whiah, widi more or leae 
fidelity of design, they presented the image to the eye — as a diak^ 
for the sun ; a crescent, for the moon ; a crocodile, fds that reptile. 

Stmboijcjlllt — Subdivided into four principal methods, under the 
following rhetorical rules, viz : 

1st. By Synecdoche— -the part placed for the whole-^as the head of 
an ox, to designate an ox — the head of a goose, to represent a gooae* 

2nd. By Metonjrmy — the cause for the effect ; the effect for the 
cause ; the instrument for the labor produced — as ** e month*' by e 
crescent, with its horns turned downward, to dea%naie the end of e 
lunation : fire, by a column of smoke from a stove : Ihlting, by the 
combination of emblems given in the preceding diapter. 

9rd. By Metaphor — as a mother, by a vulture, beCause this bird 
was said to nourish its young with its own blood t a king, by a bee^ 
as this insect is subject to a monarchial govemnMot i a priest, by a 
jackal, to indicate his watchfulness over sacred things.: a physician^ 
by a specie^ of duck, the name of which was ^in, vriiile the pho. 
netic name of a doctor was chim — as, even in our day, a duck is an 
excellent hieroglyphic for medical empirioism, ^MDcause its phonetic 
cry is " quack, quack,^^ 

4th. By Enigma^-thus, an ibis stood for the ||od Tqorn H£Riixs» 
owing to a supposed mystical connection between the Mrd and the 
deity : a branch of lotus, or other parts of this flower, Uidicatcd the 
Upper 'Region, or Upper Egypt — ^while a tuft of papyrus^ symbolized 
the Lower Region, or Lower Egjrpt : a sphinx, (always male in 
Egypt) with a lUnCs body and a man'a head, represented royalty— or 
intellectual power combined with physical strength. 

These ideographic signs abound in Egyptian legends ; but can be, 
and often are, expreased by;*i0Hlidb#tic "homenymia** and syno. 
njrmea. i^ 

Phonxticallt — (from the Greek ^wn, mmnA.) These signs arti aU 

ters, expressive, not of ideas, but of aounds, like our A, B, C, O. 

They are, by far, the most numerous emblems in hieroglyphic 

writing ; and are alphabetic, and not syUabic, 

The fundamental principle of the phonetic system consists, in rep. 
raaenting a aonnd by the pictorial image of a phyaical object, of 
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which the name, in the colloquial idiom of the Eg^tians, had for 
imiUU articulation, or beginning letter, the sound which tlus ngn, or 
image, waa intended to expre a e t hua : 



the tuft of a Reed, called Ake, atood for A. 



J 

4flL an Eagle, 
JiU a Field, 
F a Cap, 



« Akhm, «« 
« JTof, " 



II 



A. 

K. 
K. 




an Owl, 
a Mouth, 



" MoMij^ << M. 



" ito. 



^ a Beetle— aearabnna, « Tkore^ 

an Egg, '< •SboAe, 

a Hand, " TVt, 

a Lion, « Xdfo, 



11 



11 



R. 




TH. 
«« S. 
T. 
L. 



II 



II 



m\\ 



a Water-tank, 



II 



Shut, 



If 



SH. 



In teaching little children our own alphabet, we often adopt a 
qratem precisely similar ; aa. 



« A, was an Archer, 

B, was a Butcher, 

C, was a Crier, 

D, was a Doctor, 



> • 

'» » 

■» 9 



>f 



or otherwise, 

** A, waa an Apple-pie ; 

B, bit it; 

C, cried for it; 

D, danced for it ; 

E, eyed it." 

The copiouaness of thia principle, in the Tariety of words com- 
nMncing with the some initial, permitted to the scribe a choice of 
* homophones," or " similars in sound," to express the same letter ; 
tea, the letter R could be expressed by a mouth, ro ; or by a pome, 
fianate flower, rowuini or by a tear, rtme ; T by a hand, tot; by a 
wiogt t^nki or by a hoopoo, tepeep: S by an egg, 9oohe; or by a 
fooae, aor ; and so on ; aa I have exemplified in the word America. 

The number of homophones allowed to each letter was, after all, 
nfii rery considerable ; nor was tboir choice, in the Pharaonic period, 
dependent on individual caprice. In later times, the degradation of 
art in Egypt, by the Ptolemies and Romans, corrupted the simplicity 
oC pristine orthography, by the addition of signs unknown before ; 
ai)d the sccibe sought, by the profusion of his fantastic homophones, 
10 disguise his ignorance and his inability to equal his glorions pre. 
Mdenta. 

Tet, in the wise laws which regulated his primeval art, the scribe 
of ancient daya hau an abundant selection at his disposal, not only 
of varied phonetic aigna, symbolically expressive of meanings corres. 
pijtding to the dignity of his theme, but odapted to horizontal or 
wertieal inscriptions. For instance ; the Coptic word Q JtJtC* *^^** 
eoold be written aa followa : 



bi vertical columna. 
8 



M 

S 




1 



In horisontal lines. 



Cff 



MS 



SMS 



m 



SMS 



MS 
8 



S 
SM 



As in the Hebrew, Phcsidelan, Arabic, and other Semitic lan- 
goages, the 90weU in ancient Coptic were vague, and Inbitually 
ooiitted. The conaomanti indicated die wofd ; aa, at the present 
^, is customary in writing tkortJuind, In this manner, Domitia. 
Mi became DmIm; Bntmos la written A^ ; Pwufios iaaome. 
tfmea Pheeoleeoupoo, and, ia aame caaot, JPfpOm 

OMgrMt advutago aecnod fion <Ui powor of cM«2t0 ttippm. 



sion, and the admissible traasmutetion of L for R ; because thereby 
the differences of diaUetB in speech disappeared from the graphical 
texts. There were three colloquial idioms of the same Tanguago 
among the denixens of the Nile in Coptic times ; and we may infer 
that it was the same in ancient days ; especially now, that Dr. Mor- 
ton»s toiple classification of Andent fiin^tian Crania, indioatea the 
primitive existence of three varieties cSf the Caucasian in Egypt. 
Among the Fellahs of the present day, three idioma of Arabic an^ 
to a practised ear, discernible ; the Saeedee, or Upper Egyptian pro. 
vincialisms ; the Ghdrbee, or Western ; and the Sherkdwce^ or EaaU 
em, referriblo to the lower provinces. It waa andently aomowhat 
the same ; for, 

in Lower Egypt, the people spoke the Memphitie, i 

" Middla «• « « « JBfl#*fii«rfc,> dialect*. 

« Upper " •* « « Sahidie, > 

But, by the suppression of the vowels, and the transmuUbility of cw- 
tain consonants, the same combination of hieroglyphics could be 
vocally enunciated, by each provincial reader, according to his own 
pecuhar idiom. The verb ^^H^K Kel, to fold; might be read 
kal, kel, kol, or kul; or ka ^^^ ^r, ker, kor, or kur. 

It must be observed, thatd **> when the introduction oC 
ChrisUanity caused the hieroglyphic, hieratic and demotie chaiao* 
teiB to be abandoned, (as savoring too much of heatheniem for tho 
delicate fingers of those, in whose eyes every legend was an invaiu 
tion of the foul fiend, simply because they were too stultified to com- 
prehend, too fanatical to inquire) the Greco-Coptic alphabet waa 
substituted in lien of the ancient system ; but the language, beyond a 
WW hellenic engraftments, and a few idioms introduced by Jewa^ 
Romans and Arabs, remained nearly the same, till the invasion q£ 
Afcmer.ebn.el.As, and the establishment of the Saracenic Caliphato 
in A. D. 540. Arabic gradually superseded it ; and I was told» tbafe 
the last epeaker of Coptic died some seventy years ago. 

The process adopted by modem hierologists, in translating andent 
%yptian legends, is to transpose the hieroglyphics, according to 
their corresponding values in Coptic letten ; the roots are then in 
general traceable in Coptic lexicons ; but it requires vast eruditM^ 
intense study, and long practice, to become a translator. In ancient 
days, a hieroglyphical text could be read as currently, as, in our day, 
a page can be read in the Chinese language, or a treatise on Algebra 
in any of our tongues ; both of which, like an Egyptian legend, ofier 
a continual intermixture of phonetic and ideographical signs. 

The three component principles of the sacred writing — ^that is to 
My; the ^^urattoe, by imitation; the «ymio/ic,by aasimilation; and 
the phonetic, by alphabetical arrangement; were applied to all tho 
parts of speech. A noun could be often written in each method 
alone, or expressed by the union of two ; and, not unfrequently, by 
an intermixture of all three, in the same word. It became necessary 
to indicate to the reader, through which of theee principles he should 
underatand a given combination of symbols. To efiect this deside. 
ratum, the Egyptians introduced certain arbitrary signs, as determiiu 
atinee. For example: two eyes, drawn in an inscription, might 
mean A A ; or represent simply two efee; or imply the act of vision. 
In the first case, the writer merely drew two eyat ; in the second, ho 
would add one arbitrary sign ; and in the third, he used another 
arbitrary sign, to denote that he meant a vcrl, or the act of seeing. 

With these rules, and their application, the only way to gain an 
adequate acquaintance with the subject, is to conault Champollion'i 
grammar. I merely attempt to give a superficial view of its won- 
derful results. The following will explain aonio of these determin. 
stives of nouns. 




an ox, 

a king, 
perfumes, 

a flower, 
aseipent, 



an ox, 



an animal^ hidOft 



kinM 



ajar 



4 flower^ 



• aerpent, 



1% 



and BO on ; each determimaiioe being appropriate to tba nature of the 
otqect determined : the namea of deitiea by the image of the pecn. 
liar god intended; the proper namea of men and woman by tho flgm 
of a male or a female, aa 

Ji/ll X B PtT.H6a.Pna— *« he who belonga ta 
S^ ^ Jf ^ ^ Horaa and to Phii6 ** (the sun) bite tm 

JC V^^JtL m fcVhieroglyphical mode of qpoUing Potiphai^ 
from a papynta of Lord Mountnorris. 
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^°ili® 



'O 



arbrkafMon 
awudog ut 



2—L 



Tom or Noib— 
ha tbode of Amnn " 



Tmtaga countnw wbtb iodicaWd hj fhs ugn %^^ " Kah "- 
Montiy; |mer«ll]r, however, vith Ihs addition of ths bariatio 
MM, (tennsd " LiiMui " and "Aboo-«<lein " and in use in Nubia i 
*» oay) tboTo It, M \ For eumpk. 






. country"— i. e. 
Cahaui — conqueala of 18th Djuasly, 
flprior 10 B. C. 1900. 







\ea of kinga were detenniilBd by the c 

irmed, bf the ChunpolUoniMa, "mHovcIi 

which ioelcaei tha namat of Egyptian monarc 

Iduriog a period of 3000 yean. Thoi, beddi. 

the many other loatancei In these chif ten, wi 

have DOW before n>. 



.^a 



■2^ 



To diatingnith among ao many aoTerelgna, the 



■nd la maially tfntbolic, containing title* : while it i* aiwaya ibe 
dealgoalV "al by which the indiTldual Pharwih ia known— the 
•eeond ia called Ui niniieii, and ii geneitlty allogaiber yibMfa'c. 
Motaluing hiajiniiwrBanw.- like one Skinunu* and CJMftica «Mi£t. 



• Ho.1. 

Title— »armL 
PrenomoD — Sun Lord of Jnttic*. 
No. 3. 
■.—Sm of ttu SaTi. 

icn— AMtiNoPH, ibitrator of the land 
of rurily and jnatioe— i.e. Elgypt 

Cnrtiittchee of Amiutapit lli 3rJ, B. C. 
1699. It It hil Mmtme, which 1« called tllal 
ofMrnmonI whodid not exist inPfaanonic 
days in Egypt t ud whoM •Kafiff wta a 
priestly hnmbng. 




No.1. 
Title— Ploraot. 

Prenomen — Suti, guardian of Tmik, a 
proved of tk€ Sm. 
Mo. 3. 
Title — San of ttu San. 
Noiaea — Btlmtd of ^ibwi, Janata. 
Caitouchee of Ramus III. — the gieBl S 
Boetria— B.C. 1565. 



No. 1. No. 2. 

Jj=L *^K.^ Title— a«, iorJ of tlte two regtont, L «. gf 

^^^^ ^WW^ Upper and Lower Egypt. 
_^ -_ JftSft Prenoraeo— ^utoirutDr Eaiterat. 
No. 2. 
I Son of the Sun, 
Titlu ! Lord of Ike Snlero—i. e. Kaf rf 
t Ki.igs. 

en — AntOHintit Sebatta*. 
Cartuuchea of the Roman emperor, Caaar' 
Anloriniis Auguetua ; belter known M 4* 
infstnouB CaracalU, A. D. 911— being Am 
lail TW/al Ronu found in hieroglyphies, and 
probably the la«t tectnded in that charaetar. 



Esymui SyntM or NoMmnov. 

Modem civilizatioD, springing from the aahe* of the past uid 
following, often without acknowledgment, ibe hoary preceidenti of 
ArindV aiid Egt/ptian antiquity, has adopted for the atilhmetiGal no. 
tation of a certain eeriea of Ideas in relati on to number and qoaninr, ' 
lignt which have no aimilirity to the ayslem uaed for the ezpoaitiMi 
of other ideas, eipremed by words in colloquial Ungate. 

Our signs for numben, or ciphers, are iJestrepiUc; ba*a no rela. 
lion to the soanii of the same numben ; are totally removed in natoM 
Trom onr alphabetic eyatem ; and are independent of the divetaiciM 
of language; for, whether read in German,Spani>ih, EngUtb.orotlMr 
tongue, tbo ciphers 1843 expren ihet number to die mind of *mf- 
European nation. 

Tha Egyptian primitiTe ciphers, od the coutnty, are consistsnt ia' 
oatorewilhtheNiloticsyatem of writing.and enter, without eflbrtiilttB 
one of the three methods by which their'acribes Teprcaented ideis. 

Egyptian ntuneratiTe aigna are dlnsible into ordinal and cardinal t 
ike foimer deleimiiung the relation of an object in refsfd to odiac 
atgeclB of the aaina apeeiea — a*, the tenii year, die inniidtli paahti 
the latter detignathig the tnoMitf or nmn^er of these object*— a% 
one, two, three, Stc. 

Cardinal uumbei* could, ta wiitiiv, be ezpceased in three nsdwdsr 
let By the repetition of the object llaelf ; that • hatched a] 

of a god, , when repealed mat times, meant 9 goda. 

and. B ' ^ --- " • .-.-'- --. -J <■-"— 

b, 
3rd. 




I Bywii ^fl ling the sboTO symbol dT a god, and following it 
' marks 1 of anitt, m, i^ they eximssed (kres nds. 

Bywti 1 ting the num^i betytoiie- <* ^^ Ht 

I |,,,ti«ar.sa. ^^ ^ 

llllphtoaa- ^^teM ^ 



nil 

uroiRoi munoert were f^^^^^i below which die cardfrtalnuMi' 
littersuMit by die sign ^""^^ her was written; as, ^^—^ 
' Mehahomeni — the . . .^ 



Ordinal munbert w 



e some Ttdeties. I gire the 

. table : 

I — sign for unJCs^-npealed is gMvps up to 9 
n " tens ■* ■• 90 



I mtriado,<aUB*ofaati»andt" 90,000 

Beyond this nnmber, they proceeded wldi a comUnatliHi cf ikM* 
jiiew, tesemUing 10,000x9000-90,000,000. 
Tha BkrmtU alhria mbw ladnethma at lbs bshm qwtMi. 
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SS NifaiauKah, the " country of the nine bows" — ^Lyhia ; so 
s termed as early as OsoRTimr I., prior to B. C. 2000. 



/ Twelve thousand, or 10,000 and 3,000 ; as in the record of 
<f ^ I the enemies slain, after a battle betvreen RAJCSEs-MAiAXXTir 
«^^| IV. — B. C. 1470---and the Asiatic nation of MasJuHuh. 

AP III ii hands cut off from 
^'^ ill M I the dead of the 
S g I Mashoashf to 

*^ , I show their num. 

J ber; as it is still 

the fashion among the Turks to cut off the eart of tlic enemy's dead, 
string them on aticka in sets of a hundred, pickle them, and send 
them to Constantinople in proof of victory. During the Greek revo. 
lution, it was oustomaiy, on both aides, to resort to the same primitive 
method of counting the dead ; though, to increase the nimiber of such 
trophies, both Greeks and Turks generally cut off the ears of their 
«ion dead as well, to swell the MUtine of triumph, claimed, of course, 
by each party. In the last war with Russia, when the Turks fled 
(as they invariably will, on encountering the European bayonet,) it 
was observed, that the cavalry always made off first, lest they should 




In hieroglyphics, the sign for yzam was \ , figurative of a pdtm 
branch, and tffmboUe of a year, because, L according to Horns. 
Apoll6, " of all others this tree (the date. I palm) alone, at eadi 
renovation of the moon, prodncesoDe additional branch,8o that in twelra 
hrancheathespear is completed.'' The plausible reason is, that, in Egypt; 
the lower branches of the datcpalm are cut close to the trunk once a year. 

Month was y^^. ,*«die moan inverted,** (Horus-ApoUo) 
symbolic of lunar ^ \^ motion. 

Day whs ^T\ • ^ symbolic of the tuii's diomal 



course. 



6 



And thus the \Z/ 15th of March, 1843, in hieroglyphics would be, 

I 

P9?^ Ill 



h 



110 Oil 

I I III 



cs 



a 
o 






o 



582 

t-4 <X> 'V .CO ^ w 

I will now proceed to the analysis of one hieroglyphical text, and 
the production of a few others ; by which the reader will be con. 
vinced, that these things are no longer, thanks to the Champollionisti^ 
" unintelligible mysteries." 

** Grammairo Egsrptienne," p. 398 — and ChampoUion Figeac, p. 
325. Read from right to left. 

5 4 S 8 1 



A/S/VS/\ 



to 



o 



KAH. 
Gouotrr 





c 



.UPEPHONT, 
to. hk BliaMtjr, 



^. 

fV 

8HE-M, 

tOffO, 





I: 



U 



AAAAA 



KAH. 
Countrft 



AN 




AAAAA 




AN. 

on 



81-T. 

the daochlsr. 



be fired at by their own infantry, who were anxious 
fo have the benefit of their horses ! The most 
daring of the Turkish troopers are colled Delhi 
(madmen,) from their recklessness of human life. 
Their motto ie, to conquer or die ; and, as Baron 
de Tott remarks, " ils ne font ni l*un, ni I'autre." 
The ancient Egyptians understood decimals and 
' fractions ; and, in idiort, the papyri, existing in va. 
rious musenms of Europe, containing long inven- 
toriee and aeeounta, show that the priests were 
masters of arithmetical book-keeping also ; a sci. /WVV\ 
' ence developed 3000 years later by the Italian 
merchants. 

In their notation of time (besides the astronom. 
ical eyeletf and perpetual calendar,) the Egyptians 
regulated their ordinary dates by the reign of each 
Pharaoh ; reckoning from the date of his acces- 
lion to the throne to the day of his death. As in 
England, the 5th yeAr ef Victoria, or in France, the 12th of Louis 
Philippe ; so in Egypt, an act was chronicled, " In the fourth year of 
the Pharaoh, SRsaoscK, the 10th day of the month Paopi.*' 

This chronological system has been of immense advantage to the 
modem hierologists, by enabling them to ascertain the length of each 
king's individual reign, and also by assisting them in other computa. 
tiona of relative eras for events ; while, from the multimde of tablets 
bearing datee, and still existing, we can correct and confirm history. 
I give further on, in a note, some facta relating to Pereian monarchis, 
and will add two other instances.* 

Manetho tells us, that Sesostris (who is our Ramses 3rd— B. C. ».>,...»..^ . w..»«-^« ^^^..^j. 
1505) reigned 66 yean, 2 months. A few years ago it was pretended No. 6— is L, the preposition to. 
(even with the example of George III. before our eyes,) that such a No. 7 — ia phonetic — reading nohem, to rescue, deliver, 
reign was extremely improbable. Wo now have Stele bearing dates, 
of the 3rd, 4th, 8th, 9th, 14th, 30th, 34th, 35th, 37th, S8th, 40th, 44th, 
and 62nd years of hid reign. Nor need longevity be claimed for the 
ancient f^gyptians ; because, while the Almighty vouchsafed to the 
Hehrew patriarchs an espeoial dmration of life, we have positive cTi- 
dences that, in Egypt and among £!gyptians,the average life of man, in 
ages before Abraham, was precisely what it is at present. 

Again, Tbotmes the 4th (Mosris) is said, by historians, to have 
reigned only 12 years 9 months. 

When, in 18^, my much.honored friend, A. C. Harris, Esq., of 
Alexandria, and myself, wandered one day in quest of " hieroglyph, 
ical adventures," along the craggy Udges, caverns, tombs and quar- 
ries of the hills behind Zohayda (middle Egjrpt,) we stumbled on a 
taXdet apparently of the forty^oecond year of this king, which seemed 
Co record that, in this year of his rawn, stone had been quarried at 
this place for the temple of Thoth at Hermapolis Magna — ^Aishmoo. 
nkjm— on the opposite side of the Nile. If this should prove authen. ' 
tic, we should be enabled to correct history from a hiero- 
flyphical date. Sir J. G. Wilkinson had akvady found dates 
of the 27th (see Materia Uieroglyphica ;) and this fact de. 
mands a more critical investigation of the tablet alluded to, 

than in our hurried ramble wc were able to compass ; as it 

would amend Rosellini's and ChampoUion Figeac's arrange, yc iirstfrt\^ At C 
mentof the later reigns of the 18th dynasty. The vastrclics *Anwriliu^a.l A. 
left by MoBris, seem to demand an extension of his reign be- ' 

yond 12 yean and 9 months. ^*t» obeliiqaw. 

From tha ffimmit of the hill, I directed my telescope with 
▼ain regrets toward the mounds of Aishmoon^yn ; where, up to 1895, 
m noble portico, (added by Ptolemy-Lagus, in tlie name of Philip 
ArridMoa, about B. C. 320, to the temple, which had then existed for 
WOO years,) had stood, in miyesty, and in safety, at which time 
Mohommed Ali caused it to be destroyed, to supply building ma. 
terials for his regenerating and ci\iliting rtim^jitiltrry at Mellawec. 
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NOHEM, 
to] 



B 8 H T N, 
Buhtan. oC Chief. 

No. 1 — is composed of two signs, the figure of the god Khons, ra. 
cognizable by his emblems — he is the subject of the proposition, 
and signifies, " I the god Khons ;'* the other sign above him im 
phonetic, and is the root of the verb eiti — to give, or accord. 

No. 2 — ^is phonetic — it reads ehe-m, and signifies, to go. 

No. 3 — the pronoun is phonetic — the figure that of a king — ^the group 
reads pephhont, his miyesty. 

No. 4 — is L, the preposition to. 

No. 5— Hhe first four signs are phonetic — Baehtatt—^e other two, 
one figurative of a country, the other eymMic of civUitation-^ 
meaning a civilized country. 



No. 8 — ^is phonetic and oynHolic — oi-t, daughter. 

No. 9 — ^is pAenstte— N, die preposition of. 

No. 10 — iBjiguratice of the idea, chief. 

No. II— is N, of. 

No. 12 — as above. No. 5. 

The current translation is, '* I, the god Khons, consent tliat hiA 
mijesty (the king of Egypt) should go to the civilized country of 
Baahtan, to rescue (prolmbly to m«rry) the daughter of the chief of 
the country of Bashtan." 

This extract is from the 15th line of an historical tablet, existing 
in the ruins, southeast of Kamac, Thebes. Epoch nnoertain. 

The following are facsimile texts, culled from ChampoUion^ 
grammar, to illustrate the method introduced by that immortal 
scholar, for translating hierogl>'phicol legends into Coptic, and thenoo 
into French. 

A— Page 409. 




^: 



/•WWV 



ifAi-eipe 




I 



roifrii. 

(OTiiW) 



tsfsoeto. 



« 



On the left hand, (or woetera bank of the Nile,)* I have caused 
two obeliaka to be erectod.** 



Speech ol AMtmoni the 8rd^— <m a stela dedicotory of his palaee, 
tlie Amunophiwn, Thebet— B. C. 1690. 
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B— Page 408. 



A*VW\ 



i 1 I 



^i 



/VVVVV 



4 


Ainoii. 


TT«sjeTe| 

monplw* 
" I have executed 

III rCu^"^ inc 


dt 

[ the ore! 


era of my father, Aman.** 




C— Page 184. 

& Id 





fTAf- 




J*tI*ClltAi 



5 rrr 



cet, fldifioe. 



<i 



eoDtampIes, tumc, Dtmr. qoirMdM. gnaih 

dtm 

O great gods, who reside in Deny, come and contemplate thie edifice I" 



OdiMU* 



Detficationa of the temple of Amada^ in Nnbia, epoch about 1700, B. C. At this very day, there is an adjacent town named Jhrr, 
whil<y Ats ancient name was TkcBi, the abode of Rha, the Sun— a HeUepolU, in Nubia ! 



D— Page 405.6. 



JEff7I»te! 



A/VAA/V 



icao/^s 



\ — 



ti nCOTTlY ill Cfif'KT 



loi 



diicnt. 



PEtUopk, 



I 

If*.- 

dt 



m 

UJHpf 

Itiebtft, 



ni'^^^i&nr 



dicptvplaiitnDttn 



liU)IIpH 



OtoWl 



^ The chiefii of Kush-countries (i. e. Negn countries, lying above lat 15.) say, O King of Egypt ! O Sun of foreign nations !*» 

From &e tomb of an African prince, at Thebes. 



E — page 500. 



NA>^ A^W^A 



"gy yvwAA 



^ 



/SAW\ 



^4 



mJL TTKAg ff TTrrHA if n«5.d. nojHpi n €jpe er 



tntitrt. 



Jattnt, 



dt. itifOtQr. 



do, fitndf 



yvvAA^ 



1 



efatf. 



1^ 



do. 



ctant. 



lairtinM. 



G 



gcruK^ 



On the 
the vast 



avte lui, entidrt, dt la ttnt, its eoatr6ei. Toiei, rErrptt, toi, 

coming of the great chief, lord of the whole earth, Gaxbtsss, to Egypt, behold ! all &e nations marched with liim*' — aUudtaif 
It army of the Persians. FYom an inscription on the statue of the priest, « Outohem Pisoten," in the Vatican Museum, Rom* 




F— page 500-1. 



ff t 





AAAAA 



A^AV\ 



I ^ 



t ^1^ 



UJnJ^ rreifeg Mtdoyuj "ncTrr n twnT otdiAa. fTdf xu) 



<iTa> 



Thrtnt, .oigoun. 



Darioi, 



roidu* 



lamaititd, 



kaM». 



Ofdtiuui. 
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Q 




1 



IP 



o 



X 



pUA. 



gSK eeju.tfTOTd.dA Gjc KHue p 



f4 



Axa»-ptjt, 



rvULqoB, 



ECTPte. 



9n, 



qMJ*i 



^Wknd iiif miuesty, King Dauus, ever living, ordered me to go to Egypt, while his miyestjr was in Aram ;** i. e. AssyriA-^now calM 

Bourn, the root of Jrnunia, Same statue— epoch between B. C. 535 and 485-- * 



Idem— jwge 183. 

The mbjoined example will afford a good idea of the transition from the Itneur hieraglffpkieal character into the hieratic* It is from 
4im grand « Ritual for die Dead.'* 



(9 



zjJS]^ -n hf. 3 !^1P H 




/V^AA 






4^ A^SAAA. AAAA\ 
lAA/NAA ^^ 

|/WVAA *^ 



C3 



/« 



B 

// 



ra 



uj^KWi-foTog ABLHTrrrcnttOOT gu TTAiTTrfTpo) 



toi. 



JtraiianivA, 



Ik ifaawnf, dt, r 



dam, eriuL diau. 



« O god, who retideet in tha habitation of waters, I have arrired as far as thee !** 



The following are extracted from the *< Antiquities of Egypt,'* be. 
%m referred to, with some additional notes. 

G. 

% 

Under 



n 



thy sandals 

(is) 

£s/, the barbarian land 



1i 



KuA, (Nigritii^ 

(la) 
in 

thy grasp. 

<* Eoi., the barbarian land, is beneath tfy wmiali ; KuiS (Nigritta) 
ii within thy grasp." 

Conquesti of Ramses 9nd ; depicted in the Hemiqpeoe of BeyUeU 
WkUt, Nubia— B. C. 1570. 

KoL, or KoR, was an Asiatic country. The^maeologyis identi. 
«■! widi Bomant xri., 90 — ^1 Cor. xv., S&-7. The same analogy to 
the measured phrases or parallelisms of the Hehrem poetry is equally 
Jbeemible in the succeeding H and I ; as well as in moat Egyptian 
bgmds : strongly confirmatory of the common Arimiie oriigiB of both 

H. 



Western face of the Obelisk of Luqsor— Place de U Concorde, 
Paris— sculptures of Ramses 3rd— Sesostris— B. C. 1550. 




10^ the duration of thy days (li as) 
thediscofllwBu. 




Othou 



ruler 



% 



AAAA^ 



of 




111 
III III 



^ 



^ «< iVt/aia<"— Lybia— (Uterally, the nine fa^m^ 
shall not be (stand) 



7 I the impure 
r^ before thee 



** O thou ruler of Egypt, thou sun of Lybia, the impure shall qpt 
stand before thee." •* Niftuat" is the plural of phet, Coptics, a bow; 
singularly associated with Pkmit the son of Ham, whose ilsfpiiilsiits 
colonised the '* Bellkd.ed-4jereed"— countries of the dste«palin— or 
Barbery. The bow reminds ns of the iViMiutieii mrekoro. 



From a tablet at Aboosimbe!, Nubia, addriHed to Ramses M bjr 
an AfHean prince— B. C. 15M. 
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«■ ~ 

■Jit bK 

8^ 



J&Hjbo, Man, 

Lord 

oftebad t/imiitj ■adiulle»-E(rpt- 



^ 



»^^ tot jronnelx* 
■ ■I 




iho gnia (k baiM poviing rat gnia) 



^^^^ irho(»re) 



W 



I^nd T« «al for rtmiBelrM, 
Tnid re out for yoniwlvw, 

Oomd! 



Or paraphriuti. 
llio along, oxen ! trend ihc cant fwtn ; 
Th« 8tnw for roiusclvce, (he grain foi four muter. 

Discovered by Champollioa le Inant, in 1896, iit k Inland mi*'' 
peuuits, pii^tured in the act of threshing com. Date prior to B. C. 
ISOO—probBbly mucb more remote. 

The Fellklis of tho present day slug in all theii agricultural ooco. 
polioTW ; and the irords of their aimplt melodiea are ofteo idantieal 
in nature lo the abomi ; nbile I linvs ito doubt, that the ut itf, i^ 
eocieut cbanl af " Maneroa " ie still pnaerred in tbe pUintiv* . 
(ihird.minor) notes of modem Egyptiana. 

Many a time, in my long mniblea in Lowar Egfft, have I p) 



hum of the wild bee, and the monotonona dtone of (he diatonl m 

lu Kgypt, the gnin is separated from the ttalk by 
uliinc, calk'd the norig. TheiH the " oi U not mauled as he 
the gruiii," though man U muiiled by " ' 



lat Column—" The Ortafiona— ('• «• taken unl o OaJri i^ 
racBuing, the decensed) goddeos, qneeu OxixMh 
■un loilA a good hearl, the truth-teltar. Tin iajn 
dnoghter of King Psunm, (Psameticua bt, B. 
C. eSO.) the truth.tellw." 

3rid Column — " The Oatiiana, goddesa, queen, Omb. 
VIL3, tun atilh a goad A«drf, the ttulh-tBlleri Her 
miiiUer was (he divine queen NiTocarr ' rNiiocri^ 
wife of the above Psatoeiicn*) the with-tener." ■ 




, C. 51 



It i 



iiiiB aajs, that lite tombi of tUa 
' 'ated by the inoM* 
; Cnnihyses, B. C. ii^S. 

Now this sareopha^ua wai di*c«veTtd by th* 
I Frenchaf&ceraoftbBLu4aat,(d]ev«M*laentt(^'ni^w 
t the Obelisk, in 1831,) in a pit 13& feel dbepi b«. 
lid ilie pnlsce of LuqBor. It wa* fotmd IroleB v^ 
f mummy burnt, and the seorcbed remaina of ilia 
f ^emtcd queen, lying around tlu •weopbagtu. b 
now sufe in the British MoaeoM. 



■* Kwi^ tfn CrMMr, M Urn 

oT Ootii (Iba (Tpa (f MlKta 
(he sUoinc houBs of li4'^--4Bt 
Is, ia tbs solar disc. 

Tba god AMCTB-Kwirm, tM, 
ning a potter^ wheel, tngdi} 
iag ihe mortal pan of Olrid% 
the Father of men, otil «f n 



Axmt-KirePH, or Neph, 
Kneph, Chnonphis, Noab— 
represents the "creative fom- 
CI at Amun" — thai is,''lha 
tpirit of Ood"--(he IrMtft 
of lift ponred inio our no*. 
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^^Dli^JtL 



ndtarik, arclajr. No* eoundt ImubI 

bdv, 8. " But now, O Iiord, thou art 

ov F>tli«ri We are the elaf, (in Hebrew Admi, red «uth) and 

Amoarpvtdr; and we are all uie work of tiyionJ." 






Komnt, (oM «f die fonm of AwM) (he oreaior) 

building the 



III 



Mankind, (Uteiallr ■"<" ud w 



" Hv tliy lool. attain to Khnum, tfae Creator of »31 mankind." 

Thii alone ii a proof of the primitiTe EgjpiiBn ereed of one God, 
tha Creator, (whose dirine attribntes were claaaed in ttiub) of man^ 
paMiaaion of a Boal, and of its itnnuMtalitr ; of a reauireetioD; 
of the hope of aoeh. 

Let it ilBiid, for tha preaent, aa an inaigbl into ihe prittina pnritr 
of EfTiitUn belief, in agea prior to Abraham'! Tiaiti and let the coo- 
■ttnt exprearion of" beloved of a god," " loTing the soda," like the 
HalKew, " t&lectua ■ domine auo, Samael," (in the Vulgate,} " be. 
toved of hia Lord, Samnel i" atleet the primeTal piet; of Ihe Nilotic 
Eunily over alt contemporary nalioni, whoni we are pleased to 



NOTES ON EGYPTIAN OBELISKS. 

Tlie term Obelisk ia detired from the Lada tttUaau, a diminni 
of the Greek word titlo», meatiing literallj a ipt(, to indicate the 
enBar form of Ihia ipeciei of monument ; on the aame claaalcal prln. 
dple, thaf Id out ity, we ricetiooily deaignata them n*e£tt. 

With more proprietr, though with eqnalfoandatioa, tiwj have been 
Mmed " ray* of the nui ;" but, aa the E^yptiana had appuently no 
■Mb idea, when they placed them before their glgantia ediEcea, we 
need Dot pauae to inquire into the reaaon of the appellation. 

The; are porely iiisloricel monoliths, generellT of syenite, 
ent by order of a Pharaoh, and placed ortgin^ly in pairs, in Iront of 
iKge royal or religions boildinga, to record in dieir inseriptionii, the 
name, tidea, and dedicatory offi^riags of the monarch, whose muoifi- 
eanca and piety had built, repaired, or otherwise embellished the 
efifieea which these obelisk* adorned. 

Tba obelisk, on the cover of thia casay, is i copy (with otieoitwo 
rf||ht inmcenncles) of theone still erect at Heliopolia. It M the moat an. 
eiant, as well u one of the moat beautiful extant, dating about 9070, 
B.C., inlhcreignofOsorlBscn tho lit — of the 16lh Dioipolitan D)-- 
BHty. 

It la the ede remaining one of a pair thit stood together on the 
Mm* spot (perhaps the other ia there still, under the olluninn,) aboat 
H7 yean ago, in the time of die Arab historian, Abd-cl.Lsteef ^ 
BDd eonfinDS the rumor* handed down to us by Herodotus and Pliny 
of the former existence of an obelisk diere. 

Itl height is sboal lixly.one feet, end Its base six and a half. .. 
w « beautiful abaft of red granite from die quarriea of Syene, dtetanl 
ris hDJ¥lrBd and forty mile* from its praasnt aiia lo which it 
•MTeyed by Osottatoo. 




/ 




TbeBoTM, 








[Li™,ofm.n,] 




H 

n 




Pbvaoh. 


(i) 


SUN OFFERED TO THE 
WORLD, 


\f 


Lord of upper ukd lower EgTptr 


/fit 
/- 


die liTing of men, 




!^ 




Sonofdieaun, 




who haa begun the celebradon oT 

his two panegyliM (i. a. general 

— him who rnaka*' 



Virifiotfor erer. 



That ia, dedicated to Phrfc, die god aun, lo whom wa* dedicated 
die city, on die ruins of which diis obelisk now standa-^dmed in 
hieroglyphics, die cily of Fhrt; in Greek, HtliBftla, «>• cl"! of ™ 
Sun ! in Hebrew. On and Brtk-Shtmrnim, die » House of the Bun ; 
in Saracenic Atabic, AtH^i^ittiu, fountain of the Bun ; and in the 
Darif, or colloquial Arabic of die present day, Mafreiftk, fieab 
water, from Ae purity of it* apriegi. 

Aa an iutuice (rf die miaconccptions. Kill pretalUng all over Um 
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world on Egrptian >ut>j«ct«, ■IbibnUble U indiffereDce or to eare- 
IcMnan of obBerration ; for which, in 1843, there !■ bat tittle excerc, 
lionect inroimatian being now accenible lo all ; and w an evidence 
diat,in 1643, a man who known nolMngoTB ■uhject, should at least 
abstain from turiting about it ; I extract the roUoning pangiBphe 
fVoTD "The American in Paris," or Hcath'i Pictnnwiuo Annual Toi 
1843 — by Monsieur Jules Janin — pages 33 and 33 — mi the obelisk 
of Luqsor, now standing in the Plsce do la Coneorde, Paris. 

"Picture to fauraelTu single block of itone IiEcnfy.jDtir feet high ; 
ita color a beautiful red. You would say this exquisite atone woa 
transparent, it ao dsizlea you with its beauty : il is slender and deli- 
cate, and ia covered with a thousand bieroglyphicol characleis, which 
will far a tang tine, larment (he Champollioia present and la come. 
Tbcy were obliged lo tetk this long slono in the detfrl ; to tnko it 
down from its almost elemal fonndalian, where it bed elood cr«ct 
for Ihrte theuiand year*." 

" To come from so great a distance, to tear Cleapalra'i nttdle 
from its bsse,tobringittothis Ao/f, and to dit in (bia muddy and un- 
wholesome puddle !" 
" I bin Mtn tbi fxiUtli i 

Had ihe volatile French author, or his equslty catcleMi Englihh 
IrandatoT, taken the leoil psina to inquire (oa Mr. Aldrich has done 
in hia eicellenl letter from Parii— vide " New World"— aSth Fcb- 
ninry, 1843) before they wrote tlie above, the purchaser of Heath's 
Picturesque Annual need not have regretted a portion of hia extrava- 
gant outlay. 

Monsieur Janin's organs of vision mual be afrangcty defective, 
R4)d must di^ualify himallogelher for judging of the dies sndbeighta 
«f anftliitig in Paris ; when an obelisk, whose stiafl measures sbuve 
MDenfy-jiee feet Engliah, should dwindle in hia view to Ivntj-foar. 
A schoolboy could have given him belter iaformation at a elsnce ; 
Dor would hie enlightened Uovemmenl have expended twa 
of francs, to tranafcr the obelisk, termed by Monsianr Jsnin, 
of CUapatra, from the temple of Luqaor at Thebea ; which atands 
on tho very bank of the Nile, and on the fertile alluvium, bounded 
on three sides by verdant fi<^ Ida — a long walk fromMowieur Janin's 
dtierl. The chronological era indicated for Cltiipatra, B. C. 1157, 
is certainly novel, and is Monsieur Janin's copyright Nor is the 
aenlunenlol lament about the demise "of thin long stone" calculated 
to elevate " la Place de la Concorde" in the opinion of those, whore 
luiowtedgo of Paris is derived from Monsieur Janin's account. 

If tlie English translalor had sought to correct hia originall pne. 
riiiiies, he might have selected the following exquisite descripdon of 
the two obelisks of Luqaor, from the Appendix to the second volume 
of the " Egyptian Antiqultiea," published nnder the aupcrintcndence 
of the Society for tho diifusion of Useful Knowledge, ia Ihe Library 
of tnteTtaining Knowledge— London 1836— pngo 375. 

" Both the obelisks are in a state of perfect preservation j the 
larger is about eighty.two English fret high, and tho other oboul 
three hundred and thirty-six feet thorler." 

Monsieur Jules Janin informs the world ingenelal, that tbc inscrip. 
tions on the Pariaisa obeliak will, "for a long time torment the 
Champollioni present and to come." He wrilea this ot Paris, as kirn 
private opinion, in the autumn of 1843. 

If he had seen III to aak in any Parisian boobatorc, In miShi have 
foand a neat pamphlet, entitled " Salvotini'a Trsiulation," of this 
identical obelisk, published in French, about 1837. Or he might,at 
kny bookseller's, or in a decent library public or private, have read 
in"I/UnivenPiltaKisque", Ancient EgypN byChampollion Figeac, 
publiahed in 1840, pages 78 tn 84, and therefrom have gleaned a 
complete refutation of his silly assertion. I will snppoee that Hon- ' 
•ieur Jonln never heard of ChampoHion le Jcune'e "Lcltrts ecritos 
4le I'Egypte et de Is Nubio ;" published at Poris in 1830, because it 
is fashionsble lo make use of Champollion's name, ond to write 
about hia "mighty diacovcries," among aulliora who have uot the 
femotast idea of what thoae discavcriea really are. 

If Monsieur Janin can read Italian, he might have consulted, in 
any Parisian library, Roaellini's " Monumenti dcU' Egittoe della 
Nubia ;" vol. 3rd ; Monti Storici ; part 3ncl ; page 199, et acq. ; 
published in 1833 ; wherein he would have found a translation of lliii 
•denlical obeluk veThatm tt Ultratim. Or if he can read English, 
4Mit author, before he Issued hia " fsdaiaes," might have looked into 
it J. G. Wilkinson's, "Topography of Thebea," pagos 167-8; pub- 



tha obelisk Ol Luqaor, vii. ; " Thy name is Bnm 

as heaven ; the iluration of thy days ia as die diac of tha san." 

Its total hei^t is, French feet TO, incbea 3, lines 5. Its taltl 
waght ia estimated at " 390,536 kilograinmes," equivalent toUST 
quintals ; Ot, about 24G of one tons. 

Jl was cut at the granite quarries ofSyene, at the 1st Catatact, by 
order of Ramses 3iid, about B. C. 1570, and uaoqiortai] to LuqpsTi 
distant 138 miles ; when the medial inscriptions on three of its foor 
face*, were engraven in honor of tbia Pharaoh. I( was erected, widt ' 
its fellow, on the northern front oftbe Palace of this Monarch: whoM 
demiae occurring before the fourth central column of inacription* 
waa completed, his brother and successor, Ramses 3rd — Sesostri^- 
sdded A'l nen names, titles, and dedications, in the foDrth medial 
Iwo lateral columns on each face — about I 



And i 



e later 



:nptioi 



t, that " 



Amvnmie, Lord of Upper and Lower t^gypt, son of tlie male and 
female deities. Lord of the World, Sun Guardian of Truth, snwwwil 
of the Sun, has made those works,* for his fsihcr, Amun-Rha,'!' mni 
that ho lias erected then Itco great Obelitk* in lurd atone befora tha 
a. Ram!>essiumt of Ihe city} of Amsn." 

In conclusion, ever)- Egyptian obeliak, cxisTing in any part of Ihi 
world, IB now well-knonn ; and the entire inscriptions, on sach Ml^ 
are ttaralaled andpuifiiAed. 

Those now at Alexandria were cut nl Syene, by Thotraca 4tl^- 
Mnria— TSO miles from their present site, as far back oe 1730 & C. 
He caused Ihe eenlral inscriptions on the four faces lo be scu^nra^ 
and transferred them to Thebea or Memphis, Ramses 3rd, Aool 
B. C, 1550, added the lateral inscriptions ; and, in Inter tinisa, an. 
other Pharaoh engraved his own names and titles. Subsequently to 
B. C, 300, the Ptolemies, to embellish their Greco-Egyptisn capiid, 
transferred ibem to Aleiandria, where they were placed in frontof 
some great public edilicc (probably before the sea-ward gate of A* 
paUcc) and where they are aliU supposed, by ninety-nine out of ■ 
hundred, to have served Cleopatra as doining ntidltt. 

The obelisk in the Hippodrome at Canstnntinople, is also a woA 
of Tholmea 4th. Those at Rome bear inscriptions of variona Pha. 
raohs, and Roman Emperara. Of all tha obelisks, tbe laryeal ml 
moat bcouiiful is that of Kamae, at Thebes ; cut by Queen AmMMi 
about B. C, 17G0 i it is a single shaft of the purest and mo^ Mb 
quiattely polished syenite, in height about 90 feet, and in wei^il 
about 400 Ions. 

In elucidadng the numerous pictorial illustrations of my aubsoqumil 
lectures, in addition to the varioua hieiaglyphical texta already anb. 
mitted to the reader, I shall have occasion to apply all the grammat> 
ical rules and syntactical inflecdoni, which might have been as. 
pounded in the course of this chapter. I purpoaely sbataln from lb* 
dry exposition of the parts of speech ; as few would relish the sik 
jectof hieroglyphicel articles i declension of aubslanlivea ; pronotlBi 
iaolalcd, affixed, prefixed, possessive, conjunctive, demonstratiTC, v 
vogue ; verbs of every variety, with their regular or irregular coftja- 
gationa, in peraora, cases, mooda, and tenacs ; participle*,^ and 
gerunds; prepceilions ; adverbs; s<}jectives; coitjunctiraisj oriotsr. 
jeclionB. Tite curious in theso matters are referred to that eubliiB* 
mental achievement — CnixMUJOli's Grammar of Egyptian^ Hlno- 
glyphica — whence I have selected llie more prominent snbjetna ef 
this ehspler. 

I have a copy of this grammar; but a more recent and bettet 
digested condensation of grammstieal hierolngy is " Dr. Leipsius^ 
Letter (o Prof. RoaelUni"— Rome. 1836. I rtad il in Egypt ; and it 
iaone of more than ahundredvolumes, published in Europe within tb* 
Isat twenty years, which, so far sa I have been able to learn, are not 
10 bo found in any pnblic library in this countiy.H 




tKalWJMv 



U 1 101 mx lalkint idlT. 1 ■oWsta a CilalatBe iHit ih, fti 

dil* Dr. L,wiaiii^ (f tki wgAi IM hai paUUa* oa Atdiaatan * 

iirili*ali«™lli»illieijTMilMseof ewMlliur "■ ~ 

msorihe dDihi : but. ikx Wviof bean nUttaaa 

._._ _ . «di)ieAll»ntlc,lb 

In Latia— Ds TabuUi Eurnbiaii ; 




lished in London, 1635 ; or finally, Monaicur Janin could have r 
moved his doubia, had he deemed it expedient to peruse the " Man- 
nera and Cusloms of the nticient Egyptians ;" London, first H ' 
1637— second series 1841. 

In reviews, pamphlets, periodicals, tiaveU, &,c., of all dates since ] 
1836, and in all European languagrn. Monsieur Janin could have i 
been ediAed on the obelisk of Luqsor. Nay, had he inquired of a 
policeman in Peris, tlio fountain aouree c£ hiarologieai science, he 

might have enlightened himself on lliis turntg.faur fuel obelisk in I }„_„^ ,. 

the"PUc^ da la Concorde ;" the hieroglyphical nomas on which, pubUcw™.^ IftB. Olit^tttlntl'^-^^-^-^__^--^^j^. 
for the las. six years, hare been transferred to the French govern- «™;«¥I" «* '^- ?S;£^,JSSlS^ 

ment steamboats, under the familiar deaignations of "Le Rhom. i Irf^ciVf la^KurpUas Suiuw : Aaa'ril" ofltait Imnijiiigni. Noiica (fita Bas- 
ses," " Le Seaoatria," plough the waters of the Mcdilerraneon nnd -u-b ,. Bermot. Bfamt*itf»t, Is tfca "BalleiiMof iJi»Areli»>»«w(al Imtitotar 
Archipelago ! I Si^ iSl oT.s a™™. SarmAapm On^ Bi.i» aiT«ll^ <Wo KcFijMn 

Under the Idler L, I have given an extract of the address 
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That great work, Chajuollion's Monuments of Egypt and of 
Knbia, exlats only in the private librariee of Francis C. Grey, Esq., 
end the Hon. John Pickering, of Boston, besides a portion in my 
ewn possession. Prof. Rosellini's ** Monomenti dell 'Egitto e della 
Kubia," is to be found only in the library of R. K. Haight, Esq., of 
i^im city, although ten years have elapsed since the Ist volume of text 
and the 1st livraiion of plates appeared. 

I have heard, on undoubted authority, that about six years ago, a 
copy of these first portions of Roeellini was sent to the United 
States, and shown to many of the leading publishers and librarians 
from Boston to Washington ; but as not even the Congressional Li- 
brary deemed its acquisition worth the expense (1000 francs at Paris, 
or less than two hundred dollars,) it was returned to Europe. I am 
ftware, that from Boston, and from Philadelphia orders for the most 
important hierological works have been since sent to the Continent 
Mid to England. 

If, therefore, I have now the gratification of laying, before an 
American public, views upon Egypt, as novel in nature as in results 
surprising, the advantage docs not accrue to me from my own capa. 
dty or acquirements, but from the fact, that in this countiy, the labors 
«f the ChampoUionists have, by the mass, been disregarded. 

And yet, monthly, there issue from the press of this country, as in 
England, and even on the Continent, works on every subject bearing 
upon Nilotic paleography. Travels, biblical commentaries, histories 
cf primiiAve times, Encyclopedias, learned and unlearned disquisi- 
tioos affecting ancient Elgyptian questions. Whenever they are not 
penned witli a knowledge of what, in the last fifteen years, has been 
accomplished by the ChampolUon school, they are, in 1843, valueless 
on Ancient E^ypt. 

Are not, however, Egjrptian studies, and the mythology, philoso. 
phy, and doctrines of that misrepresented race, interesting to the 
divine who attests the unity of the Godhead and the holy Trinity ? 
Can the theologian derive no light from the pure primeval faith, that 
gtimmers from Egyptian hieroglyphics, to illustrate the immortality 
of the soul and a final resurrection 7* Will not the historian deign 
to notice the prior origin of every art and science in Etgypt, a thou, 
•md years before the Pelasgians studded the isles and capes of the 
Archipelago with their forts and temples? long before Etruscan civili. 
•ation had smiled under Italian skies 7 And shall not the ethnogra. 
pher, versed in ESgyptian lore, proclaim the fact, that the physiological, 
eraniological, capillary and cuticular distinctions of the human race 
oxiated, on the first distribution of mankind throughout the earth 7 

Philologists, astronomers, chenusts, painters, architects, physicians, 
must return to Egypt, to learn the origin of language and writing — 
of Ae calendar and solar motion— <»f the art of cutting granite with a 
oqpper. chisel and of giving elasticity to a copper sword — of making 
glus with the variegated hues of the rainbow^-of moving single 
mocks of polished syenite, 900 tons in weight, for any distance, by 
land and water— of building arches, round and pointed, with masonic 
pRcision unsurpassed at Sie present day and antecedent, by 2000 
years, to the " Cloaca Magna " of Rome— of aculpUuing a Doric 
caJfvmn, 1000 years before the Dorians are known in history— of 
frtMco painting in imperishable colors— and of practical knowledge 
In anatomy. 

Every craftsman can behold, in Egyptian monuments, the progress 
of his art 4000 years ago; and, whether it be a wheelwright building 
m chariot— a shoemaker drawing his twine— a leather-cutter using 
the telf^same form of knife of old, as is considered the best form 
Boir— a weaver throwing the same hand^shuttlo— a whitesmith using 
that identical form of blowpipe, but lately recognized to be the most 
officiant — the seal.ongraver cutting, in hieroglyphics, such names as 
BBOomo's, above 4300 years ago— or even the poulterer removing 
liie pip from geese — all these, and many more astounding evidences 
of Egyptian priority, now require but a glance at the piates of 

Roeellini. 

— »— ^— ^ I .111 I 

*It h vain, in the present enlightened a<e» to shrink fiom the attonndinf eridencM 

.if a pore revealed letif ion, in existence among the G«ntiMt, in ■!« antarfor to Abia- 

ftaai and lloses : or, with Tert^ian, to anathematin these impoitaia inquiries ; or. 

with him. to attribute the pure doctrines of remote antiquitTt to the forethought and 

■aehinatioos ot the spirit of darknen. 

" What though Moses did write when the w(Kld had grown old ! 
The " wisdom of Egypt had then ever long told. 
That " in the beginning O^d created *' this world. 
And that evwy swifl star fVom hb own hand was hurl*d. 

We win once more repeat, what though Moses did wrUe, 
That in the beginning " God said. Let there be lixht ;" 
"All the wisdom ** he spake was Mit Egypt *s old lore. 
TAmea he learned all he knew, there *twas taught long before. 

TlMMiKh Moses " was leam*d in all the wisdom '* of yora, 
Diospolitan craft, and lleliopoKte lore ; 
Tet in those hitter da)i, the blind " wisdom ** of man. 
No more saw the hphit of Jebovah*s great plan. 

The myst*ries of Heaven, through bold divination, 
Plofonely ware grasped at. and called rev^tiuo : 
^ffhfM Moses sotiottnied with the Arabian sage. 
His ** wisdom '* was workUy. like the kife of that aga. 

But when Inspiration was vouchsafed him at last. 
Then the bright light of Tmth flashed foil o*er the past; 
Then mystic Traditions rec e ived asplanatioa. 
The 8ymboli<»l page became Ewelation ** 

Tbaae views of R. K. H. are perfectly in aeeotdaoea with pieaaot high-chorah oitbo- 
ladependaotly of the numerona thaologieal and other raftrences, eootainad Id 
pitnovi shapMr, I acaia qnots ths autbofity of Balaa, LaoBb, Fabw and AOii. 



Can the enthusiaam of a hierologist be doubted ? or is it to be 
supposed that such lights are to continue under the shadows of 
indifference, or be extinguished by the doubts of self-complacent seep, 
ticism 7 that the oil which feeds the paleographer's lamp shall freeze 
in a gelid shade 7 that the stupified ban of heterodoxy shall thwart 
an archieologiBt*s labors 7 It cannot be. It will not be. It is bu* 
to place the ffutt before the American public, and we shall soon 
exclaim with Galileo, " ma pur si muove," hut yet it move§. 

A very few of these facts are herein submitted to the reader. 
Cheerfully do I contribute my mite to advance the cause of literature 
and science, by furnishing the key to the profound labors of others. 
As of erst a freetrader in commerce, so now in the capacity of a 
free-trader in literature, the writer tenders to the public through the 
cheapest mode of diffusion, such information as he may possess on 
ancient £g>'ptian subjects ; which ho has derived from the works of 
others, as they, in general, obtained their knowledge from the con. 
templation of antiquity through the medium of their predecessors. 
We all of us are merely passing on, from hand to hand, the learning 
of our forefathers, fashioned according to conventional models that 
we can rarely call our own. 

I am unwilling to close this dissertation on the language and wri. 
ting of the ancient Egyptians, without adverting to two points, upon 
which much interesting investigation can be pursued. 

The first regards the numerous affinities traceable between the 
Hebrew on the one hand, and the Nilotic sacred, or classical Ian. 
guage on the o&er. Critical analysis and comparative chronological 
collations may serve to establish, by logical deduction, the relative 
antiquity of both tongues. My own impression is, that the result 
would establish a common primeval origin for this, as in other ques. 
tions ; or compel an acknowledgment of the priority of the Egyptian 
tongue. We have now, however, indisputable evidence of the 
Asiatic origin and Caucasian race of the earliest denizens of the Nile ;. 
and can smile at the long-asserted descent of civilization from Ethi. 
opia, (that unknown land of fable) or, at the idea of its origin among 
any African tribe. This will be made clear in the sequel ; and this 
fact will remove a host of dilemmas, by tracing Hebrews and Egyp. 
tians to a probably4umultaneous departure from their common Asiatic 
hive. 

In the first chapter, I maintained, that it has been too customary 
to seek in trifles for confirmations of scriptural authority, where none* 
exist ; and it has often happened; that, while making parade of little 
circumstances, which have a very small bearing on the truths of the- 
Bible, the more important confirmations are overlooked. 

Modem hierology, however, begins to throw light on the Penta- 
teuch; and I will give the following example (one of many similar) 
in confirmation of Acts vii. 22, that ** Moses* was learned in aU 
the wisdom of the EZgyptians ;" and in corroboration of the assurance 
of St. Clement (Bishop of Alexandria, A. D. 194,) that ** the tymhoU 
of the Egyptians are similar to diose of the Hebrews." Stromates V.t 

From the earliest times, in ages long anterior to Abraham's visit, 
among the Egyptians, the asp 4^ was an emb'em of royalty; as 
its Greek name basilisk implie ^ s. The aq> was typical of, and 
sacred to, the god Neph, whic ^r h deity was an incarnation of 
the ** spirit of God." It had 1 ^^^ikewise other significations con.- 
nected with mythology. Every Pharaoh bears the aq> on his crown.. 
In the Egyptian language, a king was called Ouro, which, with the 
article Pi prefixed (Coptice ; " the") becomes Fuouro " the king," 
to which has been traced the origin of the word Pharaoh : but I 
prefer the derivation indicated first by Wilkinson antl perfected by 
RoselUni, whereby Pharaoh is derived from Phri, or Phrd, the 
god Sun. This deity was symbolized by \(^<he Hawk.headed 
god, surmounted by the solar disc, and sac V^^red asp, holding 
the emblem of eternal life. The hawk w^^QBj^^ sacred to, and 
typical of the god Sun, Phri was also sy V>JTmbolized by the 
imsge of the sun itself, as in the prenomen " ^ * ovals of Egyptian 
royal names, ^^"^ the solar orb. Josephus tells us, that the word 
Pharaoh nicf • lant king ; and as the image of the Sun on earth ; 
an incamatio^<-^n of solar dominion and benevolence ; the king 
of Egypt was symbolized, in the sacred character, by the ** solar 



* By the way, the name of Moaaa yj/ A nMSS^or Mu, was strictly Egyptian. 
In figni6cation, it means re^#e(tni, fT\ 1 1 1 1 regmuruied^ rattMfed in the mysta- 
ries. it is reeognixahle in other coml I I I ' ipoood pnqper names, as Tkt im m, 
or TAaCAaiMM. begocien of the god. Ill ■ ■ Thoth ; or in Mwusu, begotten of 
the god. M. The first sign of the three symbols above. M. » figurativa of the 4ew and 
symbolic otbaptitm, in hieroglyphics : as the word Motet signifies in the Hebrew rooa» 
M8CUE meanimr taced, and MSCHHE ammmtti. Baptism, by fire and traier, waa 
one of the c«remoniea that Inhlatad the naophyta into the Egyptian mysteries. The 
Ht^rtm of Exodus M. M, means " saved bg water." as wdl * sarrf from water." 
ARTArAMua. in ha work concerning the Jews. says, that a queen of Egypt, having no 
children, adopted and *' brought up a cfaiU of the Jews, and named K Mostet.** Ma 
irrrBo. according to JoasFBtia. speaking of the Exodus of the Isrealitas, sutes. " that 
the priest, whoordafaied their polity and laws, was of Heliopolis by birth, and his name 
waa Osaniph, fhm Oairis the god of Ueliopolis : but that when he went over to theaa 
people, hia name was changed, and be was called Movtetr Ch»remon racofds.that 
the leaden of the Jetrs, whMi, (according to hia Malemant) they ware expelled ftom 
Egypt, •• weia two scribes called Mowtt and Jottpkut, the laUar of whom waa a 
sacKd scribe**-^nuding probably to AAaon. Dioooatra. LYaiMACBua. and PoutiM 
eonina the nama and the deads of Jfaraea. 

1 1 hava oompilad this portion of my amay. chiefly from Bir J. G. W?>k»«»** J' **'•* 
oen and CortoM ;** PsrUl " Symhoksdes Egyptkens :** and Couleon BymboHqoea ; 
Dr. Lsmk "oa ibt Habnw alphabtl;- Onr't -Horia-apoIlD ;- and **AaciM 
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■nb." In the Bible, this name of the kinga of Egypi ia, in the orig- 
Inal Hebrew letlera, spelt Fkrdh ; rendered Piaraeh in our veraion, 
«nd corrnpted inio tha (ound of FifTafj>. 3o simiigely hu ibtE 
•ppraptiale title oT the monarch of Egypt devialed from in natural 
sound, uid Bimpte applicstion, that at the precent day, in Arabic, 
when one man calls another "Y» Pharadoji, tba.PiarmAn," 
"thou Pbaraoh, aon of a Pharaoh," he fanciea that ho haa heaped 
upon his bead the na-ploa-ultra of opprobrium! 

Every Fbaraoh waa the nni of Egypt; and over hia n| 



a (he, 



dPli 



lune bore 

s we say king. 
throne in lineal 
d, Bon of Fhrd, 



^"11!^ Jiu/r- 




^ " waa called Fird (n 
^^^^Bach monarch by law inherited hisfalhi 
^^^auccewiion; bo that the incumbent waa i 
■<•' liienilly " Sun, ion of the Sun ;" ns in ( . . 

tho Oltoram Emperor ia termed by tlie Araha, Soaitin, tin Smllan, 
omperor.Bon of an emperor. 

It is eascnlial to observe, that the mm, nr god PkrA. or Phri, was 
also mor« frequently written Si, or 8a. And, aa Wilkinson re- 
marks, F\Ti is merely Ri, with the nrticle Pi pretiicd, pronounced 
fiKE, the Sun, in the Theban dialect, and Phrc in the Memphitic. 

To the root ffd.Sun tiho designa lory title of a Pharaoh,) we may 
readily trace Ouro — royally i typified by the ojip witli bis tail coiled 
under him. This eymbol was, by the Greeks, termed Ouraioi — 
Oipifw— ^<u>iXl>»> — royal; and ia our UrtauH. Thus Ed and 

Oaroare embraced in the idea of the sun (the doit; of the aolr *-' 

■and, in Hebrew, thi " ' 

from the same original root of Sd, Oun, 

Aur. 

In Egyptian mythology, Thmi was the goddess of l2VufA and 
Jtutict. To indicate heratrici impartinlily , she isof^n rcpteaenled, 
in her judicial capacity, with her eyes covered — thus ; 

~ TAm^— holding in her iiaod "eternal 

life ;" the feather of truth (an oatrich 
feather,) Burmounts her cap ; hrr eyes 
are EDDprecf by a epcclea of hlinken. 

Jual as wG copy the original Egyptian 
idea, when wo paint Justice with hei 
eyes bandaged. 

The jodgea in Egypt, ware golden 
cbeiiis arouDd tiieir oecka, to which waf 
suspended a small figure of T^i, orna- 
mented with jewels; being TAm^inher 
double capacity of JuMtiee and Tmtk. 
For, owing to ibe wise administration of 

^^p^^^^their laws, the denizens of tha Nile could, 

with propriety, call their native land " the region of justice and 
truth," and "the country of purity and josbce," in contradistinction 
to the irregular nomadic habits of tlin less civiliied and barbarian 
nations of Africa and Asia, to them adjacent. 

Some of those judicial bieaslplalea are extant in European mu- 
seums ; others are to be aoen on the monuroents, aa 

containiug the figures of two deities; 
~". ■ m; andr*in*. These, herein, 
represent the Bd, or the sun irva doaiU 
capacity ; p^gtical and inttlieciuat light, 
and Thmi, in a double cnpacily — ^luliti 
[ and Imti. 

shown that, in Hebrew, the 

aim waa called Aur; and, in the same language, truth is the word 
THME, iotegritas, iXIfiiia. Again, in Hebrew, the double capacity 
of anything la eipresaed by (he dual number; thus, the word 
Aur, becomes in the dual, AiniDi. 
Thme, becomes in the dual, Thhih. 

Now turn to Exodua zxviii., 11 — speaking of the Ephod : " with 
the work of an engraver in atone, like the engravingaof a signet 
{tiist is, in symbolic, and not in aiphobellc characters) shall thou 
engrave the two stones," Idem iiviii. — " and they ahntl bind tho 
breastplate by the ringa (which, in verse n S3 and S4, are paid to bo 
" wrenthen chains of gold,") thereof unto the rings of the ephod with 
slice ofUue, that it may he above the cuiioua girdle of lheephod,end- 
thatthe breastplate benotlooacdfromthe ephnd." Idemxxix. — Aaron 
the high prieal, ia to wear the " breastplate of judgment upon his 
heart " — in the same manner as the Egyptian judges, who were all 
hi^h priests, wore their brcaetplates — verse 30— "and thou shalt put 
in tha breastplate of judgment the L'r™ and the Tfciiiiik j" that is, 
U the commontalnr explains in the margin, " the lights and pcrfcc. 
tions " — equivalent to the Egyptian double symboUc capacity of Rd, 
the sun or light; and the double nymboliral character of Thmt or 

Are not the " symbols of the Egyptians uimilar to those of the ' 
Hebrews 1" Did not Moses, " learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians," follow in the Aurim and Thmim of the Hebrew judicial 
breastplates, the syrabolicil method and long anterior types need hy 
(he Egyptian high priests I Can we suppose this Himilarily to be 
the effect of chance T Must wc not allribute tho identity to a com- 
mon primeval and lacred source, more remote than tlie ettsblish- 
otent of cilhor nntion 1 In both nations, none but the Areh Judgen, 
MBibl^^tttt, could weai the breastplate of lights and petfectioni. 



J Ills wont cornea irom 




But, by the appUcaiioQ of »tm>ici%t colon, we can go deeper tntt 
the analogy ; which biings ue to tlie second point of ny clodnj 
pssasgea. 

Blue, as may be aeen throughout the zxviii chapter of Ezodua, was 
a component piinclple in the mystical deeoratianB of the Ephod. 
Blue, in Hebrew, was typified by a sapphire, k [vecious stann of ■ 
blue color, called S P H I R . This word cornea from 
the root SPHR, which signiSea, ^ 
in Hebrew, to torite, to iptak, ti 
ctUhrati, as likewise a (crik, I 
anting, a 600JI;. 

The Old Testament la termed Siphek, tha book, " par exeaUeDM ;" 
as the Muslim terms his Koran, the book, " El-Ketkb ;" or aa «• 
(ay, llie Scripture, for holy writ.* 

Blue the color, mppkin the atone, and oil the varied meaninga if 
(he root SPHR, combine in the Book, as the Word of God, Um 
n-isdnm of the Almighty, inclosed in the sacred Scpher of the Jew^ 
die Old Testament. 

In Egypt, the god Amun, called by the Greeks and Retoana, Jora, 
OS a deitied derivative of the myetie Jehovah — ia lord of the god* at 
Egyptian mythology — and one of a Triad, (Amun, the male ; Han^ 
(ho female, and Khonso, the oKpriog,) whose combination ex- 
presses, "demiurge intellect, mother, and created things" — MttL 

A M t; N , in hie usual form. On 
Egyptian moaunienta Amun ia alfrajs 
painted (where in thia cut he ia Mfta. 
sented black) of a blue color. Kb 
place in the scale of divine atlribatea ia 
AV/^indicated above. 

In Hebrew the word A M N 




^V^i^jcnuum/ 



identical with the hietoglyphical a 
meaning trnih, wisdom ; and typified by 
the sapphire, the blue jewel, is the Wold 
of God, inclorcd in the Sepliet, the (M 
Testament. 

The Egyptian hieragiammaiM wcm 
on their breasts a sapphire, a blue atona, 
on which was engraven aymbolically, 
like " a signet," the image of ThnA in 
her double character, aymbolicBl of 
Justice and Truth, idcnbcal in sound 
and moaning with the Hebrew woid 
for jnicice and truth. The hi^ yAm 
of the Hebrews won on hia brasat a 
blue stone, on wtiich were symbolically 
(like " a signet") engraven wi>di^ 
identical with the Egyptian in signifi- 
cation, called Thmim or ThanuniB, 
the Two Troths ! 

This is a specimen of the applicatim of aj-mboiic colon to dw 
elucidation of early mylbes. It is proved beyond donbl, by Portal, 
that, from the remotest times, colors had a symbolical meaning ; and 
that remarkable anslogiea exist in regard to the mystical acceptation 
of every color, among the Persians, Indians, Chinese, Hebrews, 
Egyptians, Greeka and Romans, preserved during the middle i^aa 
of Christianity— the last relics of wiiicb remain to our day in 

'^•"'^T- , , . ... 

The atndy of primitive arte and doctrines, whether m raapect to 
Ihe origin of writing, or to the sources of tho Unity in Trinilf, 
identical with the fountain aprioga of onr aubUmesl eonceptiona, 
leads, by different roads, invariably to tho same point, the eonunoo 
primeval origin of all things ; and olteiis that tho God of Insel waa 
tho God of the Brahmans ; the God of the Chaldeans : aa ChsmpeL 
lion's discoveries enable ns to hope, that, shrouded under the veil of 
ihe sanctuary, he was likewise tho Deity of tliose who were initfatad 
in the mysteries of the early Egyptians. 



CHAPTER FOURTH. 

The first of my diree previous diaconieos comaincd a sketch of the 
rise and progress of hieroglyph ical discovery— with bibliographical 
notices, and biogtsphica! digressiona — whereby we have been able to 
lorm an idea of what has been published in Egyptian archeology up 
10 Ihe close of 1S41. The second was a brief inquiry into the origin 
.)f the art of writing. The third explained tha construction of tlie en- 
I'icnt language of the Egyptians— their mode of writing, and varied 



* a buk wai /ikr. iMieJ ftgn Ui« hum sf Iks 

_^B«Hi>nisiHik(Mnd|M[«r. ArMw, U>r plaA 

iit>iipapa.*D4[iavstiliairMiMfiita*wliBr>jSi^XtiH. 
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inetfaods of expressing ideas ; with some translations of hicro^lyphi- 
cal legends of all ages, and various kinds, from the remotest discerni- 
ble postdiluvian period, down to the third century of the Christian 



era. 



I could ^ish that this my 4th discourse, should treat at once on the 
HiBtor>' of £2gypt and of its venerable monarchs, as the numerous 
Sllustrations drawn from the monuments would have secured your 
attention ; while the application of hieroglyphical explanation to 
events coeval with, anterior, or subsequent to Abraham, Joseph and 
Moses, would have excited your curiosity and your interest. 

But reflection has convinced me, that before venturing to speak of 
times prior to the Pjrramids, or contemporary with them : before 
launching into ages and occurrences attested by monumental chron. 
ides, belonging to periods positively (though in remoteness scarce 
definably) doting previously to the year 2000, B. C, it is better to 
examine some chronological questions. It will be conceded, were 
not such my course, that when I speak with all the certainty of con- 
■cientious conviction of Egyptian event?, dating, say between the 
years 2500 and 3000, B. C, or above 4000 years ago, some of my 
readers might reasonably imagine that I am thereby setting my face 
in direct opposition to the authority of Scripture. They would be 
tiarded, perhaps shocked, at my indiscretion ; and the writer would 
fall in public estimation, in proportion as the novelty of the doctrines 
Advocated might clash with the individual preconception of the reader. 
' ^,^^ome would consult the chronological dates, appended generally to 
iMir vereion of the Bible ; and seeing it therein laid down, that the 
Deluge took place in the year 2346, B. C, they might, with apparent 
reason, consider that my assertions were false in basis, subversive of 
true belief, or ii^urious in tendency; were I not at the very outset of 
my discourse to show to them, that the chronology of Scripture is 
not a matter of indisputable accuracy, and particularly that the dates 
appended to our Bible, which are founded on the authority4)f Arch- 
biiiiop Usher, do not demand our implicit credence. 

There is nothing in my essays or lectures which militates with the 
most orthodox views of Holy Writ, and Uiere is nothing further from 
my purpose than to give umbrage to any one, in free, but temperate 
and deferential inquiries. My observations will tend, on the contrary, 
to confirm Biblical authority; and, if at first sight my still-apprenticed 
method of introducing a subject, causes a momentary apprehension 
that I am departing from legitimate iiews, I am desirous that the 
results should be found conclusive and satisfactory. Consequently, 
if I do not take the Deluge at 2346, B. C, I am not differing from the 
Bible, but simply from Archbishop Usher. These are the reasons 
which induce me to preface Egyptian Hielory by a brief cluronologi- 
eal inquiry. 

When, some years ago, I amused my vacant hours by reading the 
different works that treated on Egyptian studies, I remember being 
•truck with the incomprehensible discrepancy existing between the 
result of some of the new discoveries, and those systems which 1 had 
been taught at school. Believing at that time, that the dates appended 
to our Bible were certainties immutable as Scripture itself, I could 
not but feel apprehensive, that the existence of the pyramids looming 
like mountains in the distance from my window-seat, and the anti- 
quity insisted upon for them, might affect the truth of the Bible, and 
too veneration with which I had been taught to regard it. In the 
end, I was driven to examine and inquire for myself ; and great was 
my surprise to find, that the date chosen by Usher for the Deluge, 
S1348, B. C, was only one among some 300 opinions, all varying from 
each other in biblical chronology; and it was highly eatisfactory to 
learn, that no point of Christian faith or doctrine would be prejudiced 
whether die creation of the world be taken at B. C. 5586, (which is 
the Septuagint computation) or at B. C. 361G, which is that of the 
Rabbi Lipman, upon the vulgar Jewish system. This fact to me 
being clear, I am desirous that those who may not have paid critical 
attention to these subjects, should arrive at the same conclusion. I 
have caused an abstract to be made of the table furnished by tlie 
learned Hales ; while for confirmation of what I am about to state, I 
refer to the erudite and conclusive work of that excellent and pious 
churchman. 
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Joining with the Rev. Doctor in his lament on the variety, dia. 
cordance and imperfection of chronological systems, I must not 
omit observing tliat the above is but an abttract of 120 diflTerent 
opinions on the epoch of the Creation, dating backward from tho 
birth of Christ, to be found in his first volume, page 212. This lilt 
might be swelled to 300 distinct opinions on the same era. Betweefli 
the highest epoch, B. C. 6984 years, (the Alphonsine tablea,) and thft 
lowest, B. C 3616, (Rabbi Lipnmn,) there is a difierence of 3268 
years ! 

For the epoch of the Deluge, he cites 16 opinions — Maximum 
B. C. 3246— minimum B. C. 2l04--difference yean, 1142. 

Out of 15 authorities quoted for the epoch of the Exodus of Htm 
Israelites from Egypt, the highest in chronological length makes it 
B. C. 1648— the lowest B. C. 1312— difierence 336 years. 

Thus, for the three most important events recorded in the Old Tea- 
tament, i. c. the Creation, the Deluge and the Exodus, the inquirer 
after truth is lost in a chaos of 300 diflerent, published human opin* 
ions on the eras of the same events ; opinions conflicting with each 
other ! But so uncertain is biblical chronology, that among 36 Chria. 
tian authorities, who have computed the epoch of the nativity of our 
Saviour, the year itself is a disputed point, and cannot be defined 
within 10 years ; so that, while all our present dates are dependent 
upon the birth of Christ for accuracy, we cannot say positively, whe. 
ther this year, which we term 1842, be 1837 or 1847. If the year 
be liable to doubt, how much more so must the day of tlie nativity ? 
Our present Christmas day was not determined till the year 325 after 
our Saviour's birth, and then erroneously. Hales quotes Scaliger to 
the effect, that ** to determine the day of Christ's birth belongs to 
God alone, not to man." All that can be positively averred is, that 
Christ was born about Autumn ; and most probably between 749 and 
750 years after the building of Rome. Yet we are not much bene- 
fitted by this definition ; for, 34 chronologists assign stjr dates for tho 
building of the Imperial city — ^maximum B. C. 753, minimum B. C. 
627 — giving a difference of 126 years for an event, which is hero 
dependent on the implied accuracy of a date, that cannot itself bo 
determined within 10 years. 

Tho date of the Jewish Exodus has to be computed backward 
from the building of Solomon's temple. If this were certain, manj 
difficulties would be removed ; but, out of 19 dates for Solomon's 
temple, the longest is B. C. 741, the shortest B. C. 479 ; so that wo 
cannot arrive at the truth within 262 years. In consequence of 
which enormous discrepancy, we cannot define the precise epoch of 
Moecs; nor determine in Egyptian history under what particular 
Pharaoh the Israelites entered the wilderness ; although, within this 
space of 262 years, wo know every Pharaoh who sat on the throne 
of Egypt Could we find, in hieroglyphics, a record of the Jews, wo 
should be able to determine this point ; but, although every known 
legend is at this day translated, no light has yet been gained on thio 
point, notwithstanding tho most rigid examination. I shall take up 
this question in its proper place. 

The same discrepancies are infinitely more conspicuous in profano 
chronology. The epoch of Sesostris, the greatest king of Egypt, 
was a dilemma in history. We had eight probable eomputatioBe, 
B, C. 1595 to B. C. 967, difierioiff 688 yean; but te reeoBt dkom* 
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eries in hieroglyphics have enabled us to define his epoch within a 
hundred years with certainty ; and, probably, within ten : of which, 
in due course. 

Siege of Troy : 26 dates— B. C. 1270 to B. C. 964— differing 
906 years ; besides some doubts, arising in part from other circum- 
stances, and in part from hieroglyphical facts, as to the occurrence 
of the event, or, at any rate, as to its historical importance. 
• Nor for the overtlirow of the mighty Nineveh, can wc extricate our- 
selves from the confusion proceeding from 17 computations — B. C. 
896, and B. C. 596 — a difference of 300 years. 

Finding it impossible to adjust, on any former 8>'stems of chrono. 
logy, the leading dates of sacred and profane history, the Rev. Dr. 
Hales undertook the herculean labor of erecting a chronological edi- 
fice, built upon more solid and more liberal ground. He investigated 
the evidences for and against the longer and shorter computations 
of the patriarchal generations from Adam to Abraham, founded on 
the Mtuorete Hebrew text, the Samaritan, the Siptuagint, and on 
the Jewish chronicler Joscphus ; and the result was, a cunviclion of 
the untenableness of the ahorlett or Hebrew computation. 

He discovered, that tiiis discrepancy between the older translation 
of the Bible — the Greek, made about B. C. 250 — and the Hebrew 
copy of the Old Testament, proceeded from a manifest corruption of 
the text, by the Jews themselves, about tlie time of the Seder Olam 
Rn!)ba, their great system of chronology in A. D. 130. The Hebrew 
Bible was corrupted by the Jews, to throw the early prophecies con. 
cerning the Messiah out of date. Yet it is the computation followed 
by Archbishop Usher, and has been attached to the English copy of 
the Scriptures by Act of Parliament. However, " U.'*her's date, at- 
tached to our English Bible, has been relinquished by the ablest 
chronologists of tlie present time, from its irreconcileablcness with 
the rise of the primitive empires ; the Assyrian, Egyptian, Indian 
and Chinese, all suggesting earlier dates for the Deluge." And now 
that we can bring Egyptian positive annaU, derived from writings on 
existing monuments, the chronology oi the Hebrew version oi the 
Bible is, in the opinion of the learned, altogether exploded. 

All these subjects have formed my studies, but 1 limit myself at 
present to generalities. I now proceed with my own special depart, 
ment of history, requesting the reader to keep in view the chronolo. 
gical table just cited, as an evidence that the impartial inquirer after 
truth cannot justly be blamed for errors on subjects wherein the texts 
of Scripture and the opinions of tlie learned theologists and pious 
Christian divines so widely differ. 



Till within the last few years, when, through the labors of tlie 
Hieroglyphists, we have been enabled to obtain not only faithful and 
authentic copies of most of Egypt's no longer mysterious legends, 
but trajulationa of their import, we were led entirely dependent upon 
an incidental mention of Egypt in the Scriptures, or thrown upon 
facts, meagre in themselves, or dubious from their ambiguity, handed 
down to us by profane authors. 

The ignorance, as concerns Egypt, of the Greek and Roman wri. 
teiB, was exceeded only by dieir love of the marvellous, or their often 
wilful disregard of truth. 

Floundering in doubts and among uncertainties, we had frequent 
assurance of their fallacies or misrepresentations, without, however, 
possessing any criterion by which to test their accuracy, or to dis. 
prove their assertions ; and, in our speculations into the early pro. 
gress of mankind, so wrapped in fables or shadowed with absurdity, 
were the pale rays of light discernible, that we were then reluctantly 
inclined to subscribe to the doctrine — ** There is no eWdence, but 
traditionary, of any fact whatever (the author probably means date) 
of profane history anterior to 600 years before die Christian era." 

On no country have so many pens been employed, as on Egypt. 
All mankind agreed, from the most ancient to the latest times, that 
no nation's history equalled in importance the Elgyptian. And yet, 
•o faint and partial was the amount of information to be collected 
from tlie records of ancient writers, and Tuntil the promulgation of re. 
cent discoveries, since Champollion illumined the circumambient 
darkness) so unsati<ifactory seemed the instruction derivable from at. 
temptt to lift the " veil of Isis ;" that Egypt was still a land of enig- 
mas, of impenetrable mysteries, where the lamp of inquiry shed no 
Kght to rescue her annals from accumulated gloom. 

My bibliographical sketch has shown, that on modem writers, with 
exceptions comparatively few, when we consider the ponderous tomes 
that fill the Ubraries of every nation of present times, we can pass 
but little encomium. Often servile copyists of errors perpetuated by 
time and repetition, without being thereby divested of erroneousnese, 
we might apply to many of those learned investigators, who thought 
their labors had enlightened us, the verse that was once made upon 
tiic charge of a celebrated judge to a jur}' in England : 

"Chief Justice Parker, 
Ha made that darker, 
Which was dark enongh before !** 

The most authentic annals of Eg}'ptian history, and the only cer. 
tain accounts we had of early Egyptian manners and customs, in- 
atitutions and systems, were derived from the Old Testament. But, 
excepting the period of the Exodtit and the previous visit of Abraham, 
with the interesting events transpiring during the interval, we cannot, 
in the BiUe, expeet to gather more than incidental and transitofy rrfer. 



ences to subjects, on which we seek for information ; because the 
Pentateuch is a history of the early Hebrew», and touches on the 
Gentile nations, with whom they were brought into contact, only 
incidentally. 

The events dwelt upon by the Israelitiifh historian, may have been 
sometimes exceedingly important to the interests and welfare of the 
Jews, without always thereby requiring that they should be of equal 
consequence to the Egyptians. Nor must prejudice, or preconceived 
opinion continue to be ilattered by deception, as to the relations be. 
twocn the early Hebrews and a mighty and powerful monarchy like 
that of Egypt — whose conquests, prior to the Exodus as w^ell as for 
many centuries subsequently to that period, had extended into Africa, 
further than a ichite man can penetrate at the present day ; whose 
garrisons held Palestine, Syria, Arabia, Assyria, Mcsopotnmia, Asia 
Minor and other remote Asiatic nations in tribute, or in bondage ; 
and whose powerful sway had already been felt in Lybia and Barbary. 

From the Old Testament, as from Profane Histcr}*, we could de. 
rive only a limited or partial view of the true greatness of the Pha. 
raolis ; and wc had heard nothing from tlie Egyptians theniselves, on 
events to them so momentous. 

But when, through the inestimable discoveries of hieroglyphical 
science we can read ^ translate, and understand the legends still 
sculptured, or delineated on Egypt's vast monuments, and decipher 
the written pages of her crumbling papyri, we are enabled to bri ng 
forward her histor>', a speaking and irrefragable witness of her glory m 

It is to vindicate the early fame of the Egyptians — to attest their 
wisdom, their power, and their boundless superiority to any of dieir 
contemporaries, that I venture now to present a brief, but, I believe, 
an approxunatively-correct summary of Eg>'ptian resuscitated annals. 

The records of Egypt, such as time and barbarism have spared, are 
of more positive antiquity, and of more positive authenticity, than 
any uniet>pired hurtories with which wc arc acquainted ; because, 
they were chiselled, painted, or written, at the time of the events to 
them contemporaneotu. We can now behold, and, if we dhoose to 
study we can read for ourselves, those pages of history, that to the 
Greeks and Romans were dead.lcttcr8 and incoroprehenbible mys- 
tcrics. 

Apart from the lomcntably imperfect state, in which tlic monu. 
mental legends of Egypt have come down to us (mutilated by man, 
rather than Time,) the only doubts remaining in the minds of the 
hieroglyphical students, proceed rather from incidental vacuums in 
their own translation. Hence, errors have been frequently, and for 
some time will be committed ; but, as I sb&U explain, these, from 
their very nature, ere of comparatively trifling mOliietiti 

Already are we possessed of sufficient knowledge to cscertaili with 
exactitude (so far as the translation is concerned,) the more important 
factSf or meaning of hieroglyphical legends ; and already may the hiero. 
glyphical Btudent,like Alexander when the Indian Ocean presented an 
insurmountable barrier to his dreams of conquest, weep at the approach, 
ing want of materials, whereon to prosecute his researches, it is a 
sod, but too.excruciatingly accurate conviction in the minds of Cham. 
polUon's disciples, that, had all the hierogl>'phic legends of ancient 
f^ypt been preserved to us, we should now possess a complete, un. 
broken and authentic series of aimals back to the remotest periods of 
conceivable post-diluvian time ; when the ancestftrs of the Hebrewa 
were mere nomads in Aramanea; when the Pelasgions were yet 
unborn ; the Greeks, the Persians, and perhope the Phccnicians, had 
not been dreamed of ; more than 15 centuries before Troy fell, and 
much ** more than 1300 years before Solomon" founded the Temple 
of Jerusalem, till we should approach the early hour, when mankind 
dwelt together on the plains of Shinar. 

Even with the paucity of unimpaired records which have corae 
down to us, it is not too much to assert, that, at the present moment, 
Egyptian archsologists possess more positive knowledge of events 
and data, ages antecedent to Moses, than we can glean upon some 
most important questions, from histories of Engird, about circum. 
stances precedent to Alfred the Great or of France before Charle. 
magne ! 

With such af-tounding results, achieved, as I explained in my first 
chapter, through the Rosetta Stone ; a mutilated but invaluable 
trigl3rphic and bilinguar fragment in the British Museum ; when we 
recognize the thrilling interest that now invests the monuments of 
Egypt, and the enthusiastic ardor of Champollion's disciples, '* our 
indignation'must then be cast on those barbarian efforts, which convert 
the Monuments of £^ypt, those sacred records of art and of anti. 
quity, into quarries, and destroy what they cannot equal. Day after 
day, plunder and mutilation are rooting up all that remains — another 
century, and what Egypt vas will be a tale — wo to Eg>'pt ! The 
"impure foreigner" (the descendant of the Scythian — the race termed 
on the monuments, the sore of Sueto,) whom she bound to her char, 
iota — ^trod beneath her sandals — and forced to excavate the temples 
of her gods — recklessly mocks and defaces the palaces of her kings 
and the tombs of her dead !" 

The monuments of Egypt, whereon are chiselled the glowing 
chapters of her hii>tor}', presenting to lu the records of events coeval 
with their erection, are, apart from the reverence due to inspiration, 
and the undoubted collateral testimony that demands our belief in 
Holy Writ, of interest next to the Bible in importance ; while, in 
authenticity of record (due allowance made for possible exaggera- 
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"ion and a national vanity, with the evils of which every hiatory, of 
every ngc on earth, is more or lr«i pcaradcd,) ihtse legcndB arc as 
Hatisfactory as tlic Old Testament itjolf: bcrauso, the Pentateuch, 
though preserved by the hand of Providence, lias not rcnohed ua in 
one single original copy, written at the time of tlie events' occur- 
rence ; and the text we make nse of is acknowlcdgrd to be the result 
of varied and laborious comparisons, made and collated by learned 
divines of all nations ond ntj*^, from the most perfect editions ob- 
tainable at the Kevoral periods of their ref?pective examinationa, of 
the Ma.^reto Hcl)rcw, the Greisk, Samaritan and other versionfl. 
The union in council of the highest Christian prelates, since the days 
of Conetantinr, ho8 been ut diverd intcr\-als required, to place the 
Bcal of confirmatory authenticity upon the originals^ of which wn 
possess only copies or translations. And that these last are not free 
from interpolations, misconjitruction, or doubts, proceeding from am- 
biguities, or dilftrences in their several originals, or from the errors 
and opinionf^ of translators and commentators, cannot be denied. In 
fact, "sacred classics are no more exempt from various readings than 
profane.'* The diirercnces, on comparing the masorrte nnd Sama- 
ritan Hebrew texts, with that of the Septungint, and tlie annaN of 
Josephus, amount, in the generations of tlie antediluvian patriarchs 
to 600 years, and in the post<liluvian to 700 : th:it is, to r. discrepancy 
of 1300 years, solely between the era of the crkation and the life 
oi Abraham I These differences, moreover, have not arisen from 
accident, but from premeditated design — and it is a superstition to 
suppose, that the Almighty is continuing a miruclc, to prevent inter- 
polations or misconstruction in books, which, however sacred, are 
subject to the same casualties as others. IMiesc assertions are very 
easily supported ; and, in chronology, this is no mischievous innova- 
tion ; for I can produce the whole fabric of Church History in proof 
of the disagreement, among those most qualified to judge, Christian 
divines of all ages, from Clement Bishop of Alexandria, A. D. 191, 
down to Dr. Hales ; nor am I, in chronology, inr^lined to cry out with 
the Jew, " we wi.l not recede from the usage of our forefathers." 

The legends of Egypt are exposed to the same errors of transla- 
tion ; and, in tlici* present niuiilr.tod condition, are more li.iblc to 
the same misintrpretu lions than are the Scriptures ; but, with this 
diflference, that we are enabled to verify tlic Egyptian records in 
the original for ourselvt s, supposing we choose to consult them in ilic 
valley of the Nile, or in European coKections, and that we acquire 
the necessary qualifications to forming a valid opinion. 

It is exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to reconcile the mon- 
nmcntai evidences of remote antiquity in Egypt — ^the pyramids for 
instance — with the clironology of ArciiLishop Ushf r — which is the 
one, generally received in Protestant comnninities — and is based 
upon the Masorcte Hebrew verFion of the Old Testament; and all 
attempts (and their name i^ L«^gion) to confine the chronology of 
Egypt to this unnecessary nnd spurious limit, must end in failure. 

The Hecrk.w Old Testament — termed the Masorete version, from 
** Masora,** tradition — or, in common parlance, the Hebrew verity — 
was verified by the Hebrew rabbis, at some period between 810 and 
1030 after Christ. This copy is, by great theologians, maintained, 
not to be an exact transcript of the sam*"' original Law, from which the 
Septuogint was translated, B. B. 240. It is indisputable, that the 
Hebrew Scriptures, from which our translation of the Bible was made ; 
and, on the authority of which. Usher fixed the doluge at 334A B.C. 
were altered curtailed, interpolated and mutilated by the Jews them, 
aelvcs, about the beginning of the 2nd century after Christ: because, 
they then found *' their own Scriptures" turned, by the Christians, into 
aims against themselves; and were confounded by the proofs, drawn 
from **<!> own archives, that the Saviour's advent at the exact time 
he appeared, was prophosicd from jtatriarehal times in the ancient 
Hebrew text. The Rabbins cursed the day of the Septuagint trans- 
lation, and compared it to that " unhappy day for Israel," when the 
"Golden Calf was made." That triple.apostate, Aquila, was prob- 
ably the instrument of the atrocious corruption of the snered rcc«>rds, 
about A.C. 128. This controversy is to be fmnd in all the P'athers ; 
and by all, save byOrigen and Jcnnne, who acted under Judaic influ- 
ence, the interpolations were denounced. The computation of the 
Hebrew text, therefore, was rejected by the early Christiana at its 
outset — revived, in the middle ages, by some Roman Catholic author- 
ities — adopted by Usher, and affixed to our Bible by act of Pariia. 
ment — analyzed and overthrown by Hales and other orthodox Pro- 
testant churchmen, and now placed beyond further question, by the 
unanswerable evidence of Egyptian hieroglyphical annals. 

Note J.— To show the inconfruity of the Hebrew compulation in early 
patriarchal geaeakigicff, 1 extract two out of the many rcmarknble dilemniat, 
in which the supporters of that chroiiok»|ry, such as 1Tth«r, are placed. 

. _ . ANTEDILUVIAN (IENf:AI.COIW. 

in Oeneew, we are told tluit MeihutvUh lived 969 years, that ne was !87 
years old wlien h« begat Lamech, and that Lamech at the ago of 182 years 
begat JSooli. Therefore if we sum up together the age of I^mccli, wht-n he 

begalNoah, years 182 

andiheagoofMethuaelahwhenhebofatLameGh, . .187 



it iollo^^s that Alethupolah lived 600 years ufler this event. Wc arc also 
:old that Noah entered th« ark at the six hundredth year i f his age. 

** li followA then, ihat when Nuah entered the ark, jVlnthusclali was stSl 
alive ; and as there in no mention of hiii having accompanied liis grandson into 
the ark, Methuitclah must have been drowned in the uiiivorcal Hood.*' 

I^t llio defcndtirri of iho chronology of the Hebrew text explain tbifl cir^ 
cuincianco as well a« they can, and reconcile il whh the account which 
Moses thus gives in fienesis — .Methuselah is thus drowned by act of Par- 
liament ! 1 am aware that this dilemma is supposed to bo avoided by his 
coi\jectural decease in the/a«t yrar before the flood. 

lXV<-ri>ILUVlAN (iE.NKAlXKJIES. 

(f wo arc weiMrd to thn Hebrew computation, ** wo muitt admit, that Alira* 
ham, the I'^athrr of the Faithful, who is d'rscrihitd a« dying,'* *Mn a good okl 
age, and an old man full of years," expired thirty-five years bt-fore Shtfm, 
who was bom ncnrly a hundred yc^rs before the deluge, and nine generations 
bc(i>ro the son of Tt-rah. 

We must believe Abraham contemporary with Noah for more than half a 
century, and with Shcm durin;; his whole life. 

Wo must believe, that Isaac was born only forty-two years after the death 
of Noali, and that he was c<-.niempnrary wiih Shem for the period of I lOycars ; 
and, as not the slightest mention is made of any intercourse between Abra- 
ham and those venerable patriarchs who survived the deluge (\oah, Shem 
and others, who were miraculously preserved as the second progenitors of 
the human race,) we arc forced to conclutle dial Abraham, ilic great refer* 
mer of relision, wandered about from country to country, **eitlier ignorant of 
their cxisttnce, or regardless of their authority :** while, as IVlizraini,thesoa 
of Ham, had not ncceararily, or scripiurally, departed from the pure prime- 




Egyptians,children of Mizraim, were worshipping the pure God in Egyptf 
! while Abraham's father, Terah, deified the log be hi ' ' 



idol! 



had hewn into a Pagan 



When, however, by the authority of the Septuagint, we place the birth of 
Abraham at IQTO years after the flood, we arc taved from tliesa incongrui* 
ties ; and have a longer time for intervening Egyptian history, between th* 
deluge and the visit of Abraham. 

The following legend of the Hebrews, which I extract from the ** New 
World" of 1 1th of March, 1843, will show that Torah's idolatry isrecocniiad 
at the present day by his descendants, h is the translation of a paragrapli| 
in a work just published at Paris, for the use of the Israelitish ^^outh, entitJea 
** I^^s Matinees du Sainedi, ^ by G. Ben. Levi. The tradjtion is current 
among the Cairo Jews to this day. 

AnriAHAM AND THE Idols.— At the period, when the first of our holy pa* 
triarchs lived, won^hip was offered to the images of men, of animals, of 
plants, and fantastical beings, carvtrd of wood, sculptured of stone, or cast in 
metal, to which divine power was ascribed by ignorance and superstition. 

Terah, the father of^ Abraham, was himself a maker of Idols, and nevetw 
ihcless adored them, which was repugnant to the good sense of his son. On* 
, dny, when Abraham was at home alone, an old man presented himself in lh« 
i idol-warehouse of Terah, to bu^ one of them. ** How old are you ?** asked 
Abraham, ol the old man. " Eighty years.'* *^ How ! what ! you, who ara 
BO old, do you wish to worship an image that my fa)4ier*s workmen mado 
yesterday ?'' The old man understood him, and retired ashamed. 

A yoimg woman succeeded him. She came to bring a dish of victuals as 
an offering to the idols of Terah. ** They do not eat alone, (said Abraham 
j to her,) try to make them take this food from your hands,** and the ymmg 
woman, having made the attempt without succevn, went away undeceived. 

Then Abraham bruke all his father's idols, except one only, tlie largestf 
in whose hands he placed a hammer. When Terah, on returning, saw this 
havoc, he flow into a violent rage ; but his son said to him, ** It is the lai^ 
idol that has done this ; a good woman having come to bring your divinities 
something to eat, they fell greedily upon ibis offering, without asking leaye 
of the largest and okleat of thrm. He was angry, and has avenged himaelf 
by treating them in this manner." 

*^ You wish to deceive your father," replied Terah, full of wrath ; *^ doyoa 
not know that these images can neither speak nor eat, nor move in the least T** 

" If it bo so," cried Abraham, ** why do you consider them as gods, and 
why do you compel me to worship them ?" 

NoTB 3.~To shew tlie carelessness, with which some chronologies ara 
appended to our Englbh Bible, i will refer to ** Alexander's Stereotype Edr 
tion" of the OM and New Testament, l^iladelphia, 1639. See Index of 
that Bible, at the end, page 8. 

" In the beginning of the reign of Artaxerxes (called in profane history 
Cambyses) the Samaritans," Arc. &rc. 

This confusion of personages well known in history, is inexcusable. Cam» 
byscs reisncd 8 years, beginning B. C. 530. In the " Shah Nameh,** he is 

Erobably " Lohrasp," his name in hieroglyphics, ii ** Kambeth," and we havs 
ieroglyiihical tablets of the Gth year of nis reign. After the Magians, who 

ruled 7 months, Darius Hytaspes, succeeded him : and reicned S6 

years, of which we have dales of the 35th. This name, in hierodvphic*, ii 
** Ntariush ;" as likewise in the cuneiform character ; in the Shth Nameh, ho 
is Guslasp, or (lushtap. Then folbwed Xerxes, son of Dariiu; in the arrow* 
headed (ancient Persian) form, thus written : 



Wa find that Methiiseiah was 3Cd years old when Noah was bom. 

Now, as Methuselah lived 969 years, . 

if ws deduct his sge at the period of Noah's birth. 
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"* Khsheersh." 




reiffned 40 years. We have hieroglyphical dates of 16th of his reign. 

Thus, then, instead of the nonsense, that Cambyses and Artaxrrxes are 
one and the same personage (!) they are separalrd be a period of anarehj« 
and two intcrvvBinff reifiM ; and, from the begisoiiig of the rule of thia<*^ 
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to the end of the reign of the latter« the hierologists account 100 years and 
Tmoothf. 

I quote this merely as a proof of the advantage that chronologiita may dc- 
ffffe from Eflrptian history and hieroglypbical studies. 



The Samasitas Pemtatbuch — is also a corrupt text, in regard to 
tbe antediluviaii generations ; and its first mutiiationss may have ex. 
isted before A. D. 230 : but, after tliat, it was subjected to greater cor. 
ruption, for then, tho po6t.diluvian generations were curtailed. • It 
was undoubtedly, at first, an exact eranscript of the original lav>-^ 
« copy of the archives having been furnished by the Jews to tho Sa. 
maiitans, shortly before tlio fall of Jerusalem, in A. D. 70, when it 
would necessarily have agreed with the Septuagint. Its manifest 
anachronisms were introduced subsequently, from the same motives 
which prompted the Rabbies to alter the text of that volume, which 
vras hypocritically termed so tacred, that " every letter wot counted!" 
It was counted, however, after the interpolations had been made. 

The Seftuagint, or translation by seventy learned men, who, 
in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, B. C. 340, rendered the He- 
brew Scriptures (at the time not mutilated) into Greek, at the Isle 
4>f Pharos, Alexandria. 

It was recognized as orthodox by the Jews, for 300 years ; and all 
its parts were publicly verified, and collated by Jews and Greeks. 
It was a faithful translation, of the copy of the Law, sent by the 
High Priest of Israel to Philadelphus, at tho lattcr's solicitation, in 
return for his liberation of 100,000 Jews from bondage. This He. 
brew copy came from Jerusalem to Alexandria, written on parch. 
ment, in letters of gold. 

The Rabbies disputed its authority, about 100 years after the birth 
of Christ. " Wherefore,** wo may say with Synccllus, " it is with 
reason, that, in our chronology, we follow the version of the Septua. 
gint, which was made, as it appears, from, an ancient and uncor- 
rupted Hebrew copy." The Septuagint is not free from interpolation 
being subject to (he same casualties to which all books are liable ; 
and the most remarkable is that of the second Cainan, between Ar> 
phaxad and Salah, of 130 years. This spurious personage was in. 
troduced into the Septuagint, about the time of Demetrius, 220, B. 
C^ or about 20 years after tlie first publication of the pure uncor. 
rupted Greek translation of tho Old Testament. 

Next in authority to the Septuagint, on chronological points, ranks 
thfe Jewish chronologist, Josephus ; and the one confirms the other. 

Let us rejoice, therefore, that the Septuagint version allows of 
more enlarged, liberal and equally orthodox constructions, confirmed 
by the authority of Josephus, and by the traditionary fragments of 
the Persians, Hindoos, Chinese and Phoenicians, independent of the 
absolute necessity of receiving, in addition to all these, the positive 
confirmations now elicited from Egyptian legends. 

The chronology of the Bible, being a human computation, is not 
an article of indispensable faith ; for it should be borne in mind, that 
no two persons, who have entered upon a chronological inquiry, 
fonnded on an examination of the sacred Scriptures, agree in compu. 
tation, or (not unfrequently,) as to the meaning of the texts they con. 
rait ; whence endless discrepancies in their conclusions. The con. 
sequence of these controversies is made apparent, by the Table refer. 
red to ; and we must remember, that, by different chronologists, of all 
^ges, religions and nations, and, among them, many of the most eru- 
dite and pious divines, or Christian philosophers (such as Sir Isaac 
Newton,) there have been put forth some 300 S3rstcms of chro- 
nology chiefly founded on biblical records, all difiering in the dates 
assigned to the Creation, the Delugo, the Exodus, and other events, of 
which the occurrence is indisputable ; though the period of the oc. 
currence of each may perhaps for ever remain an open question. 

If therefore, in arriving reluctantly at the inference, diat the Holy 
Records themselves are, in chronology, deficient in precision and 
persincuity, we are forced to select for ourselves, that view of the 
•al^ect which best accords with our peculiar opinions : so long as 
wa demand no extension that is not sanctioned by some high bib. 
lieal authority, we are not obnoxious to the chaige of heresy (though 
heresy may be obnoxious to us,) because, it is not with the Scr^ 
teres, but with the cammentatorM on the Scriptures (men like our. 
•elves, liable to err) that we differ. 

So far as the qioeh of the Deluge is concerned, it is speculative, 
«nd not achievable by any process hitherto attempted, within 1300 
years. But, tho most critical examination establishes for the pyra. 
tnids of Egypt, and for " Shoopho,'* builder of the largest, an an. 
tiquity, totally incompatible with the short chronology of Usher, 
founded on the Masorete Hebrew text, and demands for them the 
more extended, and equally if not more orthodox readings of the 
Beptnagint version. These pjrramids were builtj and " Shoopho" 
ruled, before Usher's date of the Deluge, the ycor 2348, B. C. ; and 
tfaif fact once admitted, it is not inconsistent with the deference due 
to Holy Writ, to seek for an explanation, and thereby to silence 
scepticism. 

It is satisfactory to be able to prove, that there is nothing required 
by Egyptian antiquities, that can affect the truth of Scripture, or that 
la so boundless, as to subvert the text of the Bible. 

If, through the errors of man, his misconceptions and perversions, 
%ra differ in opinion with an individual on the period of the Deluge, 
Aat difilerence will not affect the fact of its occunence. 



If we show positively that Usher was wrong, as others have done 
by different arguments, when he chose the Hebrew text. Instead of 
older, purer and more orthodox versions of the Old Testament, our 
difference is not with Scripture, but with Archbishop Usher, on a 
subject whereon his is only one of 300 opinions, and on which it is 
a sacred right of every human being to have an opinion, and in that 
to be guided, after adequate examination, by his own conscientioua 
belief. When we point out that Usher was wrong in fixing the Del- 
uge at B. C. 2348 ; that he was in an error in not giving due weight 
to the other versions of tlie Scripture, as other equally pious divines, 
and equally erudite scholais have done, we arc entitled to entertain, 
and to express our opinion, just as freely as he was authorized to pub. 
lish his. Nor can an act of Parliament, or of Congress, render one 
opinion more reasonable than another. 

Our proving that tlie Pyramids were built before Uslier'^era of the 
Deluge, will establish nothing beyond the fact that he was mistaken ; 
nor can tho opinion of either of us affect the true epoch of tho 
event, or the fact of its occurrence. It would be ridiculous to sup- 
pose the p>Tamid8 to have actually been erected before the Deluge ; 
and OS we find they positively exisitcd in B. C. 2348, it stands to 
reason, that the Deluge must have occurred many centuries before 
them. 

When, however, we are compelled to overstep, even by one day, 
the year in which Usher fixes the era of the Deluge, we may as well 
go back to any epoch, that we can show to be admissible by two of 
the three versions of the Old Testament, of which he only adopted 
one; and it is a source of peculiar gratification to find, that the Del- 
uge, upon tho authority of Christian churchmen, can be carried back, 
to a date, that causes no doubt as to the validity of the uncomiptcd 
Mosaic record ; and tliat if it be placed anywhere, beyond 3000, B. 
C. (for Providence seems to have designed that man should not be 
able to discover the precise period of tlie event,) there is notliiog in 
Egyptian monumental histor>', that will not corroborate the sacred 
word, though some facts may trench on mere human opinions in re. 
lation thereto. 

Taking the Deluge at any given point within the chronology of 
the Septuagint— ^ay B. C. 3200, and "Menci," the first Pharoah of 
Egypt, about 2700, we allow 500 years for the migration of man 
into Egypt and his progress toward civilization, till he could build 
one pyramid. In allowing 500 years more for the erection of all 
those pyramids at Meroe, in Ethiopia, and in Egypt, we have sufficient 
time for their possible construction ; and then, taking up tlie acces. 
sion of the 16tli dynasty at about B. C. 2272, we adopt Rosellini's 
chronological series, and have time for all subH>qucut events in 
Egypt. This is but approximative of the truth. My department is 
Egyptian history ; and, in rejecting Usher's chronological system 
in toto, I accept tho Septuagint date for the Deluge only — because, 
for all subsequent epochs, I consider myself free to choose (from 
among three hundred systems o{ clironology) that arrangement 
best adapted to Egyptian monumental, and oUier records. I com. 
mit myself therefore only to the Septuagint date of the Deluge, 
as the shortest limit allowable for Egyptian history, independently 
of all oUier nations ; while I reserve the right of adopting any ex. 
tension, that future discoveries may make orthodox, or indispensable. 
As it is, we have not a year to throw away — and if 10)00 more 
years could be shown admissible by Scripture, there is nothing in 
Egypt, that would not be found to agree with the extension. 

The Septuagint era of tho Flood is equally necessary for the his. 
tory of mankind in other countries. Tho events and histories of 
other nations demand an equal chronological extension — all require, 
that time should bo allowed for human multiplication and distribiu 
tion. We will not speculate on the possible time required, if we 
are to trace the progress of civilization, from a hunter to a shepherd, 
from a shepherd to an agriculturalist, and a manufacturer, tiU man 
could build a pyramid, such as any of those at Memphis, or in- 
scribe in the largest the name of " Shoopho." I have already ex. 
pressed my conviction, that tho art of writing is a divine revelation^ 
in antediluvian periodery and I incline to the belief, that man was not 
turned upon the earth an uncivilized savage, but that his Creator en. 
dowed him with a certain intuitive knowledge in arts and scienccSy 
which practice could improve, or negligence deteriorate. But still, 
ages must have elapsed before the conception of such an enterprue 
as a pyramid, could nave entered the human brain ; and both abund. 
ant population and long practical experience, in an infinitude of arts 
and sciences, must have been for centuries in operation, before 
Shoopho, who is Cheope and Suphie, could erect the largest of theee 
monuments in figypt — ^before, in Chaldea, a knowledge of astronomy 
could be acquired, to record calculations as far back as 52232 B. C^— 
before, in China, V ao could rectify the year in B. C. 2269 — ^before, 
in Greece, ;^ialus could found the city of Sicyon, in B. C. 2089 — 
before Nimrod could found Babylon, in B. C. 2554— or Ashur's sons 
have settled at Nineveh— or before, in Indian records, a Sanscrit hia. 
tory should evince high civilization 2000 years B. C. ! 1 will say 
nothing, at present, about the incongruity of these statistical calcu. 
lations, that would people the world, like Dr. Cumberland, Bishop 
cf Pctcrsborough, with 30,000 human beings, in the 140th year aAcr 
the flood (!) whereby, in the 3rd century, there would have been 
6,666,666,660 married people ! We have only to add the moderate 
average of 2 cMldren to each marriage, and, in the year 340 after 
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the DelugCi according to this abeurd doctrine, the world must have 
oontaia^d twenty thousand millions of humon beings '. whereas, after 
more than 5000 years, wo only reckon, at the present day, between 
900 and 1000 millions of inhabitants on tho earth. Noah left the 
ark with his family — in all 8 individuals — and, making every allow. 
•nee, it must have taken 130 years to increase that community to 
about 1000 persons. How many centuries must have passed away 
ere the world could have been sufficiently populated (tossy nothing 
of its civilization) to b^ng about any of the great events above re- 
ferred to in Egypt, Chaldco, China, Greece, Assyria and India 7 

If wc now know more of Egyptian histor}', than wc do of that of 
any contemporary nation in those remote cpoclis, it is nut tliat other 
nations were not in existence, but because their records have per. 
ished in the lapse of time — for which loss, the wisdom and the fore, 
thought of the superior Egyptian civilization,havc, insome degree, 
given us a cumpcnsation. I have, in a previous discourse, sketched 
the modes in which the venerable annals of other nations have been 
swept away, leaving u.s to mourn over their irrecoverable loss. 

Finally, Sir Walter Raleigh, nearly 300 years ago, (after instancing 
the nations thut had already attained to greatness in the days of Abrn. ; 
ham, and little foreseeing the remote antiquity, that, in the year lti43, 
can be insisted upon for Egypt, which places *' Mcnei ** at least 800 
years before Abraham's visit to Egypt — according to the Hebrew text 
computation,) remarked, " If we advisedly consider the stuto and 
countenance of tho world, such as it was in Abraham's time, yea, 
before his birth, we shall find, that it were very ill done, by following 
opinion, without the guide of reason, to pare the times over deeply 
between the flood and Abraham! because, in cutting them too near 
the quick, the reputation of the whole story might perchance bleed,'* 
In that which such a man, as the ill fated Raleigh had penned, and 
which so excellent a divine as Dr. Hales had endorsed, before the 
hieroglyphic chronicles of Egypt were deciphered, I may safely con- 
cur — acquainted, as I consider myself to be, with Egyptian subjects. 
Truly did the poet Campbell, in his beautiful address to a mummy, 
in Bclzoni's collection, thus apostrophize the fragile relic of a once 
noble being: 

'^Aniiquitif apponn to haTC bcffun, 
Lonff after thy priuieval race wa» run.'' 

In order, therefore, that I may convey no erroneous impressions, 
I have prefaced Egyptian history by this chnmological disquisition ; ! 
and it may be fearlessly maintained, witliout deserving the charge of 
heterodoxy, that, in rejecting tho short chronology of the Hebrew 
texts of the Pentateuch (wlicrein by Archbishop Usher's computation 
the creation of tho world is fixed at 4004 B. C. and tho deluge at 
2346,) as inapplicable to, and overthrown by, the positive facts of 
hieroglyph ical researches we do not aficct tho validity of scriptural 
record ; because, the Si'ptuagint version and the venerable array of 
orthodox churchmen, who support tho lattur's computation, permit 
us to place the deluge somewhere about 3:200 B. C. — ^by which ar- 
rangement we attain a period of 3Q centuries, and one that gives us 
^'amplo room and verge enough " to reconstruct the history of ancient 
E^pt, foimdcd upon the results of hieroglypliical interpretations, and 
corroborated by authorities, sacred and profane. 

It ia on this ba^is, that the annals of Egypt will be herein consid- 
ered — one that allows abundance of room for the events which occu- 
pied the several bnmrhes of the human family, between the Deluge 
of Noah, the primitive migration of man in the days of Pelcg, with 
the subsequent dbtpersinn of mankind from the plains of Shinar, and 
the accession of the first Caueofian monarch to tho undivided throne 
of Egypt, Mcnes of Hii'tory, and Mcnei, " who walks with Amun," 
of the sculptures ; and although unable, with satisfac- 
tory precision, to define within a period of Jive hundred 
year*, the date of his assuming the exclusive sway of 
Uppper and Lower Egypt, the countries typified by the 
LotH9t and the Papyrua, tho " region of justice and 
purity" tho ** land of the Sycamore," yet various cor. 
roborative circumstances will justify the hypothesis, 
that his reign liegan at some period between the years 
3900 and 2400 B. C. 
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Having stated the Hcripturul grounds upon which the antiquity I 
shall unfold for Egypt is based, it becomes necessary, before com- 
mencing the history of that country, on a scale so generally novel as 
will by me be adopted, to give a succint enumeration of the principal 
profane chroniclers, upon which the historical portion of the edifice 
is reconstructed. To omit doing so, would defeat the object of these 
discDurseM, which is t'> give a popular vit:w of subjects, hitherto han- 
died only by the mmt erudite scholars. I shall therefore name Manetho, 
Eratusthrnos, Ji«K'phus, Herodotus, and Diodorus, us the mr^^it ancient 
writers on Egyptian History. I have placed them in the order in 
which hicrjglyphical diseoverics, and with me, long practical Bgyp. 
tion a.^socintiouri have combined to give them authenticity and value. 
Ti> thesp, the other and later Greek and Roman writer^, such ui« 
StrnlK), Tacitiii, Plutarch, Paunanias, Pliny, d&c, are subordinate, 
though froquently of eminent value and as(»ii>tance. The later works 
of Christian chronolorristd, such as Syncellus, Eusebius, with a host of 
othen*, arc often important ; and it nny be presumed I have not 
omitted to consult them and others, either when the originaU were 
within my attainment, or far more frequently, when in the course of 



I reading the works of the ChampoUion school, I have met with pas- 
sages extracted by modem classics, which their superior learning 
enabled tliem to produce. It is only on the previous fvc, however, 
that I deem it necessar)' to make some remark!>. The trunflations of 
these are accessible in every librar>'; but for tlie few precious relics 
preser>'ed to our day of Manetho and Eratosthenes, I refer to "Cory's 
Ancient Fragments'* as the hieroglyphist's historical text-book. To 
proceed further would be to write on bibliography, which, though a 
most interesting subject is one above my present ottuinment; and I 
will conclude with this general observation, that the autliors through 
whose imperfect records we have been able to glean historical frag, 
ments of remote Egyptian oges, and to whom 20 years ago, we were 
indebted for all we then knew on these abstruse qne&tions, are various 
in nation, in epoch, in merit, and in importance. Apart from the 
Scriptures, which do not touch on JEgyptian internal events before 
Abraham, (a period long subsequent to the occurrences on which we 
shall have tirpt to treat) wc had so many contradictory annals, that il 
seemed hopeless to arrive at any reasonable conclusion, from mere 
historical narratives. The discovery of the key to liieroglyphica hat 
enabled us to discriminate ; and our lir&t authority in Egyptian chron. 
icles after the monuments, is Manetho. 

Among tho manifold advantiges, since 1820, accruing to general 
knowledge through the impetus given to all studies, and antiquarian 
researches, by ChampoUion and his school, may be enumerated the 
resuscitation of historical fragments, and tho collection and rc.trans- 
lation of early authors, whose books till within the last 20 years were 
loriked upon with distrust, and whose accounts were treated as fables. 
And besides the excessive value in Eg>'ptian Archieology thot now ac- 
companies fmgnientji, such as ITorus-Apollo, llermapioiit Pamander, 
Apuleius, and other obsolete writers too numerous for specification i 
the intense interest excited by hioroglyphical discovcric << has caused 
new and more fuithful transcriptions of the remains of such early 
chroniclers as Sanconiathon, Manetho, BerositM, 6lc. to be made and 
republished. These, and similar sacred historical relics are now 
within the attainment of the general reader, whic{i, before hieroglyphi- 
cal researches had demonstrated their utility, were to those as un- 
learned as myself, so many sealed books. 

One of the most gifted men and celebrated scholars of the present 
age, with whom I was for a long period on terms of social intimacy, 
told me, while we were one day repining at the errors and misdirec- 
tions of my schooUboy, and his collegiate education, thut on leaving 
the University of Oxford, he was immediately thrown into literary 
and scientific society in London. He was there struck witli amaze, 
ment and chagrin, at the constant recurrence of topics of conversation^ 
on the most interesting and important subjects, but which to him« 
who had won the first honors of Oxford, were mysteries he could not 
comprehend ; and so ill-providcd was he at the age of 22, with general 
information, that on hearing the name of Zifinaev#,(the well-known 
naturalist) he thought he was some mythological personage, whose 
name had escaped him, and actually looked into ** Lemprierc's Clss. 
sical Dictionary" to ascertain who he was 1 

In tlie same manner, I can well remember the period, long after 
I had left a classical school, and had for years been engaged in actiro 
life, when the only knowledge I possessed of Manetho, was derived 
from the " Vicar of Wakefield," wherein Mr. Jcnkinson, in treating 
on the cosmogony of the world, mentions Sanconiatlion, Manetho and 
Berosus. I may therefore be allowed to inform others who the authw 
is, on whom so much stress is laid, and whoso authority in Egyptian 
history is now considered of such importance, referring them, at the 
same time, to " Cory's Ancient Fragments," for all that we possess of 
his once voluminous works, bearing on the points under consideration. 

Manetho, was a learned Egyptian — a native of the Sebennitic 
Nome in the Eastern Delta, Lower Egypt — high priest, and ascred 
scribe of Hcliopolis, who flourished about Uio year 260, B. C, and who 
at the command of Ptolemy Philadclphus, composed a history of tho 
kings of Egypt, in the Greek language, from the earliest times down 
to Alexander's invasion, B. C. 332. This work he dedicated to Phils, 
delphus, with the following letter : 

** The Epistle of Manetho, the Sebcnnyte, to Ptolemxus Phils. 
delphus : 

"To tho gr«at and august king Ptolcmsus, Manetho, tlie high priest 
and scribe of the sacred Adyta in Egypt, being by birth a Sebennyte, 
and a citizen of Hcliopolis, to his sovereign Ptolcmseus, humbly 
greeting : 

** It ia right for us, most mighty king, to pay attention to all tilings 
which it is your pleasure we should take into coiisi deration. In 
answer, therefore, to your inquiries, conceniing the things which ahall 
come to pass in the world, I shall, according to your commands, laf 
before you what I have gathered from the sacred books written by 
Ilennes Trismegistu^, our forefather. Farewell, my prince and sove. 
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reign. 

It is very curious, that Manetho, besides giving a compendious 
history of the pant^ appears to have also furnisfhed to ri'»Uniy some 
extracts of early prophecies concerning the future. Thiv-e last, 
however, arc lost ti> us, and it is of no use to hptculale about them. 

The histiiry was compiled from the most ancient and authentic 
source*, by an Egyptian, whose position and learning, aided by the 
infliunec of the g.>vernment, enabled him to obtain uccurnt«r inform- 
ation. Tho sacred incriptions on the columns of Hermes, and tho 
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books of Thoth-triBmegistUB, seem to have been his sources ; while 
we may infer, that the celebrated Library of Alexandria, the pap3rri 
of the sacerdotal order, the sculptures on the temples and the genca- 
logical tablets (some of which have come down to us,) were con. 
salted by him, and afforded him abundance of materials. 

TYdB great work has been lost ; and the rediscovery of one copy of 
Manetho would be the most desirable and satisfactory event that could 
bo conceived in Egyptian, and we may add, in universal history and 
chronology. As the work of an Egyptian, testifying the glory of his 
nation, it was probably conscientiously prepared ; although he may 
have allowed national pride tj give a too partial coloring to his nar. 
ration, and possibly an exaggerated view of his countr>''8 antiquity. 
But wo can no longer be harsh in our criticism;* ; seeing, that to his 
16th Dyn. he is confirmed by the ecuJplurcs, while every new step 
of diacovery that is made in hieroglyphics, gives some new confirm- 
atory light in support of Manetho's earlier arrangement. Again, 
because we have only mutilated extracts of his original; one, a 
fragment prescved by Josephus, which seems to have been copied 
verbatim from Manetho^s work ; another is an abstract in the chro. 
nology of Syncellus, who did not even see the original book himself, 
but embodied in his compilation the extracts he found in Julius Afri. 
canus and Eusebius. Witliin the last few years, the discovery of an 
Armenian version of Eusebius, has added some better readings to 
those we formerly possessed. 

These writers, Josephus, Eusebius and Julius Africanus, differ so 
much from each other in the several portions of Manetho's history 
of which they present the extracts, that, in their time, either great 
errors had crept into tho then-existing copies of Manetho, or one or 
more of them were corrupted by design ; especially in the instance 
of Eusebius, who evidently suppressed some parts, and mutilated 
others, to make Manetho, by a pious fraud, conform to his own 
peculiar and contracted system of cosmogony. 

It will be seen how the hieroglyphics enable us to discriminate error 
from truth, and to recompose and correct Manetho. The indefuti. 
gable Cory has rendescd Manetho easy of access ; and it is due to the 
learned Prichard, to point him out as the one who vindicated Mane. 
tho*a claim to our credence in 1819, before Cliampollion*s discovcrios, 
no leas than as one who proved that many ancient authors, whom 
modem scepticism had rejected, were, in their annals, not undescr\'. 
ing of belief. It is to be regretted, tlmt Prichard in his more recent 
work on ethnology and the human species, does not give due weight 
to the discoveries of the Champollion school on ancient Egyptian 
sulgects ; nor is he by any means correctly informed on modem ones : 
but this vacuum is now about to be filled up with a mass of anatom. 
ical, geographical, historical and monumental evidences in the "Cra. 
nia .£gyptiaca " of Dr. Morton, of Philadelphia. 

Manetho is herein regarded as tho authority, par excellence ; with- 
out, however, pretending to claim for the length of his reigns undue 
credence, or to tax him with errors that proceed from his copyists 
rather than from himself; especially, when the " Old Chronicle " 
pretenred by Syncellus was evidently known to and consulted by 
him. In a subsequent chapter I present a table of his Egyptian Dy- 
nasties, which I shall explain in due course ; and would only observe, 
that those figures in smaller type arc doubtful, and that there are 
plausible reasons to reduce the period from the 1st to the end of the 
15th D]masty to 443 years, as I have noted in the relative column. 

EhuTOSTHENEs of Cyroue, the grammarian, mathematician, astro, 
nomer and geographer, was superintendent of the Alexandria Library 
in the reign of Ptolemy Evergetes, and lived about 200 B. C, or GO 
yean after Manetho. It appears he constmcted his Laterculus, or 
catalogue of Egyptian kings, by order of Ptolemy, from E^ptian 
xecords and from information communicated to him by the sacred 
scribes of DiospoUs— Thebes. 

The original work has perished ; and the only portion extant is a 
fragment preserved by the diligent compiler Syncellus, from an ex. 
tract ha found in tho chronogrephy of ApoUodoms, whoso work no 
longer exists. As his Laterculus gives the translations of some of 
tho JE^gyptian names of kings, it has been found useful : but inasmuch 
as it appears he wrote witJi a predetermination to cast the labore of 
his predecessor Manetho into disrepute, and as the latter is infinitely 
more conformable to the sculptures, the catalogue of Eratosthenes 
holds but a subordinate station ; while we cannot forget tho witty 
remark of Hipparchus, that Eratosthenes "wroto mathematically 
about geography, and geographically about mathematics." 

With the fact staring us in the face, that Manetho, in names, in 
limes and in number of kings, has been so remarkably confirmed 
up to the 16th Dynasty by tho monuments, wo need not lay much 
Btrea on the discrepancies of Eratosthenes. It may well be con. 
ceded, that a leamed Egyptian^ who composed, by order of his king, 
a record of his own nation in the Greek language, from tho most 
authentic sources, was less liable to err, as well as more likely to 
obtain correct information, than a foreigner, who may have spoken, 
road and wrote (but probably did not) in the Egyptian language. 
And, with the constant evidence of Greek mendacity and utter igno. 
ranee in Eg>'ptian matten before our eyes, we may make due allow, 
ance for the envy and jealousy of a Hellene, at the antiquity of a 
country, which was already ancient long ere the /a^Aert of the Greeks 
were known in history. 

JosEPBUs is the well known Jewish historian, who wrote at Rome, 
tooQ after the fall of Jenisalem. As before stated, his chronology, 



cccording with the Septoagint, renders him valuable for dates; while 
we are indebted to liis defence against Apion, for some fragments 
of Manetlio's history, that are of the utmost importance. 

The works of Herodotus and Diodorus are too familiar to general 
readers, to require much more than designation. The foraier wa» 
in Egypt about 430 years B. C, during ilie dominion of the Persians, 
and after Egypt had fallen entirely from her pristine greatness. The 
latter was in Eg}'pt in 40 B. C, toward the close of the Ptolemaic 
Dynasty, at a still lower period of degradation. 

Valuable, as are the works of these two Greek authors, they have 
fallen very considerably in our estimation, since Egypt om a country,. 
and the ancient Egyptiant aa a people have become better knOwn to 
us ; and the inconsistencies, misstatements, misrepresentations, mis- 
conceptions and absurdities, that arc hourly exposed in their accounts 
of Egypt, more than compensate for the information, in which, by 
accident, they arc correct. This assertion may seem audaoious; 
but will be substantiated in the sequel, when a comparison is insti. 
tuted between Egyptian history, as developed in these chaptere and 
future lectures, and the accounts of Herodotus or Diodorus. 

It would require a volume to elucidate the discrepancies, now de. 
monstrable, between many, nay most of the assertions of Herodotus 
and Diodoru?, in regard to almost every subject relating to ancient 
Egypt ; and the facts, with which we arc made acquainted, in the 
works of the whole Champollion school. Nor, in common faimess^ 
must my assertions be doubted, until an antagonist shall have actually 
verified in Champollion, Rosellini and Wilkinson, some of the points 
in which Greek authors are shown to be so lamentably ignorant. I 
will, however, add the following reasons, gleaned chiefly from long 
personal acquaintance with Egypt, to show that it was not in tho na- 
turo of things that Herodotus or Diodorus could be often correct. 

In the first place, Herodotus, though a learned and highly respect, 
able Greek, and who, as the greatest of their ancient travellera and 
universal historians, deserves our respect and gratitude, was in £!gypt,. 
a stranger. He was certainly not in literary, or scientific, or faslu 
ionable, or aristocratic society in that country ; which he viMted, after 
intercourse with tlie Greeks, and the Persian conquest had ruined 
the former greatness of the higher castos, and had cormpted the in. 
habitants of Lower £g>'pt» witli whom Herodotus chiefly mixed. 
For his own sake, we must hope he did not (although hr says he did, 
as far as tlic first cataract) visit Ujtper Egypt, else he would not have 
left Thebes undcscribcd ; or have listened to the idle tale, that the 
sources of tho Nile were at Elephantine I 

In his day, 500 yeara of decline had deteriorated the Priest-csste, 
the only depositaries of history in Egypt. As a foreigner, Herodotus 
was looked upon by the sinking aristocracy of Egypt in the light of 
an " impure gentile ;" and utterly ignorant of the language, he must 
have gleaned all his information through an interpreter. If, as we 
have a full right to do, we judge of lierodotus's interpreter by those 
of travellera in modem times, the result with respect to the mnrt of 
information he could receive through such a medium, may well be 
imagined. Nay, it is proved, by his mistakes upon almost every 
Eg}'ptian subject which he handles in Euterpe. 

Like some English and other modem writers, who compose vol. 
umcs on that misrepresented country, that are like Hodges' razors,, 
only made to sell, Herodotus prepared his work to read at the Olym. 
pic games to a Grecian audience, more ignorant in those days on 
Egyptian affaira, than even Europeans of modem times are generally; 
and it was necessary to interlard his discourse with occasional fabri. 
cations, some of which will scarcely bear the dubious praise of '* Se 
non b vero, b ben trovato." 

Diodorus was in E^gypt just before the downfall of the house of 
Lagus, in B. C. 40, when the decline of Egyptian learning had been 
going on for 700 years — 400 of which had been spent under the yoke 
of foreign mastcra. Diodorus copied Herodotus, and Hecatoeus of 
Miletus, who had visited and written on Eg}'pt, in the reign of Da. 
rius ; and, perhaps the later work of Hecatieus of Abdera,who was 
in Egypt after Alexander ; and who, from the little we know of him, 
appeare to have been an intelligent man, although, to the Egyptians^ 
all of them were naught but "impure forcignera" — so termed in hie. 
roglyphical legends by the Egyptians ; in the same manner, that for. 
eign nations arc, to this day, in China, termed "outside barbarians.'* 
Other information was imbibed by Diodorus, from Greeks in Ijower 
Egypt ; whose profound ignorance of Egyptian learning is only ex. 
ceeded by their indifierence, their stupid self.complacency and egre- 
gious impudence. It will not be pretended that Diodorus could 
speak Egyptian. 

There is so little dependence to be placed on the accounts of He. 
rodotus or Diodorus, excepting on what they actually saw with their 
own eyes, or could comprehend from its nature when they saw it,, 
that, by hieroglyphists their narratives are followed only in the ab. 
sence of better guides ; or, when their accounts are confirmed by 
other testimony. They could not discriminate between the truth or 
falsehood of the things that were told them ; and the only way of 
accounting for the nonsense they often record, is to suppose, that the 
humorous Egyptians purposely misled tlicm. We have to thank 
them however for putting all down ; leaving us the task of culling 
the pearls from the rubbish ; for there is no doctrine, however incon 
sistent or improbable, that cannot be supported by qvotatisns finom 
Herodotus or Diodorus. 
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Lat anj ilnuigor at the preccnt day, through the medium of an 
Intsipreur uk the moat inlclli^nt nutivo in the Delia, a qiMMion 
about madem Nubia, uid its preasnt relation* with Egypt : and the 
anawer will be a fable, modelled into the form the Fellih deems 
moat liltely to be pleaaiog to the alnnger, if he doea not con- 
fen hit ntler if;noraDce thenan ; a candor taio in the vatlr; of the 
Nile, and poaaibly elsewhere. 

We moit not merelf look at the authoriir, bnl at the lulIioTilr'B 
reaourca nnd qualiRealions for information, no lesa (hsn at the na- 
ture of ihe eourcea whence be eould acquire that information. It 
wonld surpriae nay oao to read descriplions of Egypt in some mod- 
ern worka (published sinCB Chimpollion'a discoveries,) and ifacn go 
1o Cairo and oak old rcsidenta Ihcir opiniona thereon. 

The authority of Herodolui and Diodorua on oncicnf Egyptian, 
and atill more on ancient Elliiopiim ([ueations, diatnnl 10(10 mill's 
from th« provincea ihny visited (tho epochs of the occurrence of 
which, date from 3000 to 3000 yeaia before they were in Egypt,) is 
of about the ismc valup, as would be the authority of some modern 
travelicta of the last hah' century, whose puerile information about 
ovan modem Cairo would be derived during a forlnighi's residence, 
from an Anb Raia, or captain, a donkey-driver, or a European holel- 
keepar I Ask any of these laet, about cvcna which took placo in 
Ejiypl only 500 ycara ago ; 

Travellers, Ihorofore, who go beyond the j!rsf impressions Ihey 
receive, ore liable to err, if they stlempt, without time and adequate 
study, to eiptain even what they behold. 

That informaiion must be incorrect which is solely derived from a 
village Arab 3h«ykh, or Turkish Nkzir, on events whereon it it im- 
priBiible these can po^eesa any infunn.ilion — nnd which, in either 
case, is given to the traveller, ignorant of Arabic, through the medium 
of a stupid rascal, who, because ho can jabber a few worda of Eng. 
liah, watts at table and cleans your shoes, is dignified by Ihe inappli. 
-cable and inappropriate liile of " dragoman" or inlerpretcr. Let 
me Bsk, have not AnierrcBTH just reason to coinpli ' ' ' 
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ling llie relutive bearings of each ; til), having reached Iho obelisk of 
HeUopolis, B. C. 3088, the mists will gradually dinipnte as we pro- 
ceed ; but the shoals are still numerous, and the eurrcnl still awlfL 
Soon, however, we arrive at the atupendous Hyposlylc Halls of Kar- 
tiDC, Dt the temples and palaces of Thebes, the hoary " Amuiiei," or 
abode of Atnun, about the year 1600 B. C. ; from which time. llM 
voyogewill bo easy and the scenery interesting, for a period of 9000 
years, when (he hlcroglypbical annals cease, and subsequent ermM 
lire chrorucled in univertal history. 



CHAPTER FIFTH. 

It is unnecessary to preface thit portii>p of my subject wllti K 
englhencd description of E^pt, as a counlty ; for lis geognphioal 
Munition " in immiti solo;" the generel features of ila soil, climin 
ind fenility, and its Mmi-Asiolit, scmi.African aspect, are familiar 
■ • the reader; or, in any ease, may be readily gleaned from popular 
Aiitks everywhere accessible. 

In my lecture room, a large Msp, colored with due reference toltl 
lin-e leading features, the Nile, the Allunum, and the Rocky Dnei^ 
-iinveys, at a glance, a more eorrecl idea of Egypt than can bo odk 
Twise acquired; and my familiarity with the whole ground «dl 
>nable me, as occasion olTera, to eiplsin them by orol elucidatlona. 

1 subjoin a skeleton rnop of the entire Valley of the Nile, wUok 
viU serve to make the sequel sufficiently intelligible. 
wAPorTHENTi.r. 
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trip, through the United States T 

speaks the same language as the nation, through whose country he 

whirls like an " ignis.fstuus." 

Judge then how incompelenl must thai traveller be, in a foreign 
land, unacquainted with the language of the notives, when he inquires 
of unlettered Fell&hs, or of European freshmen, about evenls thai 
transpired thousands of yean before his visit; and yet, such waa 
precisely the position of Herodi/lia and Diodonu, in Egypt. 

If, therefore, my own aasertiona differ from thoae met with in 
works of any epoch, not written by disciples of the Champollion 
school, the reader will be so indulgent as to make some allowance 
for diversities of opinion, between one who knows a country from 
S3 years of domicilo and many yeare of ^tical investigation, and 
olhen, whoiic aojoum therein rarely equalled tho same number of 
MOBlkw, generally fell within the asme number of mttkM, and often 
did not exceed tlio same number of dtiyr. 

When Herodotus or Dtodorus are quoted upon subjects, which we 
can prove they eautd learn little or nothing aboul, it is tj' no great 
consequence what inference may be derived from their eonelusions ; 
becauao the well informed hicrologista have belter sources of inform- 
Blion ; and mnj draw inferences from eziMing monumenta and 
Egyptian autiKlhon chronicles, which give them, in 1843, an >u6- 
nilely superior knowledge of early Egypt (dating 3000 years before 
the earliest Greek hiatorian) than could be acquired by, or was 
known to, ilie Greeks, or the Romana; whoae tealimony maybe 
Tery often useful, but it is not evidenec. 

All authors who wrote on Egypt and Ethiopia, before the discov- 
eries of Champollion, or without a thorough perusal of the works of 
his school, are liable to em)r on subjects now per/eef/jr vmderitooi ; 
and, in Ihe present year, 1813, fur a man to write on ancioil Egj-pt, 
widiout (irst making himself realty acquainted with what in the last 
30 yean has been done by the Cliampollions, by Roeellini, by Wil- 
kinson and all tho hieroglyphicsl sludenls, is to act " the play of 
Hamlet, the pnrt of HamUt being left out by particular desire." 
Suppose an Egfptian were to write a history trf* Ihe United Slatca ; 
and to make ■ rule of never consntling one .,4nieriVan sulhor, while . 
treating on American institutions, systems of government, mannen . 
nnd eUBloms, annals or personages ', what sort of a book would he ' 
write 1 and what opinion would the citiiens of the United Suiles i 
have of his one-ilded and narrow.minded prbduetion, teeming, as il 
necessarily would, with nonsense, errors and misrepresentation ! ' 
And yet, ii is a deed in absurdity precisely parallel for any one, in 
1843, to write on ancient Egypt, without ascertaining firet what ili : 
ancient inhabitanis rtard a/ tAnnseltes. 

It is tho special ol^ccl of these discoutaca to show what Eg)-ptiar 
history really ia, at the present day ; and not to omit ihe facts, now 
elicited by Ibe inlcrprewtion of hieroglyphicsl chronicles. 

At lart, therefore, we cun spread our canvas to (he breeie, and 
begin ourvoyage down the stream of time. Fogs and mists preclude 
a very diflinct sight of the course. We have many ahoals to avoid : ' 
and there are many long and gloomy ponsgea, over which we mus! 
carry our imaginary bark, without knowing precisely the length, or 
Hm course of the river. As we descend, we shall lind enormous 
landjnatks, itlcating the greatness of their bujlden, withoal always 
telling tb« Bgs of their erection. Wc ahall steer by ifacm all; do. 
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MoTB.^The faint Utiet oo each lide of the Nile will siye a fair idea of 
th* aUovial loil, mm) its decrease, aa we ascend the river trom the aea. 

To the Eatt and Wtti of the Nile, beyond tlie/un/ line, is Rocky Dutrt. 
Ifn/m Memphis to Ha4iar Silsilis, the hills are utnettone. At Hadjar Sil- 
tiUi, mtuUtofu. At Syene, or Assw^, granite. Above the 1st Cataract, 
mmatUne predominates. At Mount Sinai, granite. 

The tand is chiefly at the northern terminus of the bills below Memphis, 
«■ the Suez desert, and on the sea coast. A narrow strip generallv occurs 
between the alluvial soil on each side of the Nile, and the hills. These last 
begin at Cairo. 

Moreover, in treating on Templcii, Tombs, Pyramids, and other 
monuments, I shall refrain from a description, or detailed specifica. 
tion of their relative sizes, plans, elevations, or dimensions, in ancient 
timefly or at the present hour, beyond what may have a direct bear- 
ing on the point under discussion ; because, these may also bo gath. 
eied by the reader from works oif travel, popular geographies, and 
shnilar well-known authorities. 

Whether the great pframid be 454 feet high, or 474, is to us a 
natter of indifference. Whether the statue called Memnon, be 
•esZ, or not, we claim to be scarcely worth inquiry ; and what may, 
^endventure, be the precise length of the tail of the Great Sphinx, 
can be better decided by others more learned than the writer. 
In these interesting and important matters, we shall endeavor to be 
vary superficial ; for these chapters, and my subsequent oral lectures, 
will only show who were the buildert of these edifices; when they 
wen erected ; and what purposes they were intended to serve ; with 
■och elucidations as may be afforded by the hieroglyphics. 

The Septuagint computation for the ei;^ of the Flood, being taken 
aa our extreme point of vision, the remote antiquity req-iired for 
Egfpi sends us to the Bible, for the account of the earliest migrations 
of the human race. 

Genesis ix. 18th* — " And the sons of Noah, that went forth of the 
ark, were Shem, and Ham, and Japheth: and Ham is the father of 
Canaan." 19th. — ** These are the three sons of Noah : and of them 
was the whole earth overspread.*' Ch. x. 6th. — " And the sons of Ham, 
Cuah, and Mizraim, and Phut, and Canaan.'* 13th. — " And Mix. 
laim begat Ludim, and Anamim, and Lehabim, and Naphtuhim.** 
14th. — " And Pathrusim, and Casluhim, (out of whom came Philis. 
lim) and Caphtorim." After indicating Uie children of Canaan, the 
SM)th verse declares, " These are the sons of Ham, after their 
tongues, in their countries, and in their nations." In 1st Chronicles, 
I., verses 4, 8, 11, 12, we obtain the same account verbatim. 

In the general allotment of territories to the offspring of Noah, 
Egypt, (by the concurrent testimony of all biblical commentators) 
waa assigned to Mizraim, son of Ham, as a domain and for an 
inheritance. Thither he must have proceeded from the banks of the 
Euphrates in Asia, accompanied probably by Ham, his father : an 
infarence not inconsistent with patriarchal longevity and the silence 
of Scripture, when we know that Egypt was termed Ham, or Kkeme, 
by the Egyptians, from the eariiest period of hieroglyphical writing; 

KHeM, Kah, the Land of Ham. 

A question arises, whether the migration of Mizraim may not 
have been antecedent to the dispersion of the rest of mankind from 
Shinar ; that is, whether it may not have been anterior to the 
confusion of tongues, on the destruction of Babel. We learn 
from Genesis x., 35, that the great grandson of Noah *< was Pelcg ; 
for in his day was the earth divided,** Now, in Hebrew, Peleo 
means to sever, to separate : and, between the apparently peaceful 
migration (in Peleg's time) of the patriarchal grandchildren, when 
J* the whole earth was of one language and one speech," while ** they 
ioomeyed from the east toward the west," and the forcible di-spcr- 
lion (after mankind had dwelt " in a plain in the land of Shinar**) 
of man mibteqtunily to the confusion of tongues at Babel, there i?, 
chronologically, an intervening interval of sixty years, or, probably, 
of a longer period. 

It has been claimed, by Bryant and others, that the confusion of 
tongues was a labial failure — that the wrath of the Almighty fell solely 
on the Cushites a« a people, with a few rebel associates of the tribes 
of Shem and Japheth; and need not have included all mankind, 
aa the virtuous portion of Noah's immediate faniUy (with the arch- 

Sitriarch Noah himself, " who lived after the flood three hundred and 
ity years,** and who waa alive somewhere on the earth during the 
events of Babel,) may, in ebedience to the Almighty's mandate, have 
departed in the days of Peleg — ^the time of the peaceful separation — 
to the countries allotted to them. 

This speculative view is so far applicable to Egypt, that, in this 
ease, Mizraim, who may have acquired the most fertile soil of the 
earth aa a grant from Providence, waa not an outcast from the patri- 
archal family : while, being of the same blood with Noah himself, 
he was in physical conformation a Caucasian, and in geographical 
origin an Asiatic. 

Hebraical scholars aflbrd us the following explanation of " Shem, 
Ham, and Japheth." 

Wo learn from Genesis x., 21 — that Japheth was the elder of 
Noah's children. The exact meaning of Japheth, according to Dr. 
2<amb, is " the man of the opening of the tern." Now in ch. ix.. the 




37th veiae, we read, ** God shall enlaige Japheth, and he shall dwell' 
in the tents of Shem." But a more appropriate translation of the- 
Hebrew text is, " God shall open wide the door of the tabernacle 
to tlie descendants of Japheth, and they shall dwell in the tabema- 
cles of the children of Shem." Whereby we perceive a remarkable 
prophecy, of the call of the Gentiles to the rights and privilcgea of the 
Jewish church, many ages prior to the birth of Abraham ; and one 
that is rapidly drawing to fulfilment throughout the East, in a po. 
litical point of view, if " coming events cast their shadows before." 
Those who are really acquainted with what the East is, are persuaded, 
with respect to the Holy Land itself, that the Jews, as a nation, have 
forfeited all right to the possession of it ; that God has totally, per- 
haps finally, deprived them of it ; and pkysieally disquaHfied them, as 
a nation, from its future independent occupation. " It has for cen. 
turies been trodden of the Gentiles. No people have been able to 
establish themselves securely for any length time within its pre. 
cincts, nor will any, until it may please God to grant it to that na. 
tion, or to that family, whom he may choose" — ^which, if oiganic 
laws have any effect on our social constitution, will be to the con> 
quering hand of the ** Andax genus Japethi" — the bold race of 
Japheth. Many pious Christians, and orthodox divines, consider the 
promises of the restoration of the Jews to be of a spiritual, and not 
of a temporal nature. 

Again, according to a rigid analysis of the Hebrew text, it is clear 
that Shem and Ham were twin brothers. 

Shem signifies ** the white or fair twin** — Ham, " the dark or 
swarthy twin;** and this is physiologically correct; because the twin 
offspring of the same parents cannot vary much in cuticular appear^ 
ance. 

The fact, that these brothers were twins, explains the reason why 
we find them always placed in this order, Shem, Ham, and then 
Japheth. As the ancestor of the Jews themselves, and of the pronfu 
ised seed, we can understand why precedence should be given ta 
Shem ; and then Japheth (who was senior to Shem) ought to follow 
before Ham ; but as the brothers, Shem and Ham, were the produce 
of one birth, they were not separated. Ham, therefore, although 
the " younger son" of Noah — Genesis ix., 24 — always takes prece* 
dcnce of the eldest of the three brothers. 

I dwell rather upon the fact, that Shem and Ham were, according 
to the Hebrew text, twin brothers, to show that, physiologically, they 
were identical in race ; with the trifling distinction (frequently ob> 
servable between twins, as they advance in age, at the present day,> 
that Ham was a shade or two more swarthy than his brother Shem ;, 
who, as the father of the Jews, was a pure white man. 

The name of Ham was, by the Egyptians, preserved in the name of 
their country. The meaning of the Hebrew root. Ham, is " dark — 
brown of color ;" no lesa than <* heat," and especially " solar heat." 
In Coptic it has precisely the same signification. And in Arabic it 
likewise means ** swarthy of'color,** as, for instance, unbleached linen 
is called **goomash.ibA<im" — also» heat, dec. : but in no Semitic Ian. 
guago does Ham, as a color, strictly mean black. 

Another popular fallacy, and one which, being very prevalent,, 
produces many erroneous deductions, is the supposition that anf 
curse attached itself to Ham : who, as the father of the Egyptians, 
has been therefore made the parent of of Aer so-called African nations. 

This anomaly, which originatea in the miaconceptions of the early 
Fathers, falls to the groimd, when we read with attention from the 
20th to the 27th verses of ix. Genes>is. It is there expressly recorded 
as Noah's prophetic denunciation, not of Ham, nor of Cush, nor of 
Mizraim, nor of/Phut, " cursed be Canaan" — the fourth and youngest 
son of Ham. 

Now Canaan, in direct contravention of the will of God, took 
possession of Palestine — the land destined for the posterity of Abnu 
ham ; and it was with a foreknowledge of his evil deeds, that Noah 
waa permitted to curse him. Some fifteen centuries after this event, 
the Canaanites were ejected from Palestine, slaughtered, or subju^ 
gated by the hosts of Joshua ; who politically fulfilled the extinction 
of a doomed race, and took possession of Abraham's inheritance. No 
doubt need be entertained that Canaan was accursed — and deservedly 
so, when we consider the abominations of the heathen rites origin- 
ated and practiced by his descendants — their human sacrifices — 
their altars recking with the blood of men : yet, even in the moral 
wildemesa of Canaan wo meet with oases; for— Genesis xiv., 18 — 
Melchisedek, king of Salem, ** was a priest of the most high God" — 
a proof, that, in Abraham's day, the worst Gentile nation had one 
man who followed the pure primeval creed ; nor did the Almighty 
disregard the expostulating praver of Abimelech, king of Gcrar — 
Gen. XX., 4 — ** Lord, wilt thou slay also a righteous nation 7" 

Other exceptions to the curse on Canaan and his descendants, are 
prodncible ; but, as a general rule, the Phosniciana and their Car- 
thaginian colony, with other Canaanites, were, in their paganism^ 
atrociously inhimian. 

Canaan, however, was not physically changed in consequence of 
the curse. He ever remained a white man, as did, and do, all hia 
many descendants. No scriptural production can bo found, that 
would support an h3rpotheBi8 so absurd, as that, in consequence of the 
curse, Canaan was transmuted into a heoro, or into any, the vejy 
slightest affinities to the varied races we now designate as Africans ; 
while equally untenable is that opinion which would, in consequence 



■«r thair iiiid«nl»ble imftriuriti of nee, ai 
It* Providanco accmMid. 

What the Canaanitea were, prior to B.C. 1500, 1 aboil iUuatnU id 
tay IcElurea ^ly tlio porrntit of i Conaanila (r&exiatenl with avciy 
variety oT Nrgro, nUo illuattatcd,} from Iho Theban aculplurea, cut 
about llic periud of the Jswiah Eiodiu; over wboaa bead is read 
In bieiwglrphics, *mr^ a/^^^ ■4 / " K«i»na, barbarian 

country i" given ^^ ^* • ^i I among proper namea 

in the preceding JW'^^^ JvvI Mtf chapter ; and, it ia 
well worthy of remark, that on three ditfercnl occiuionB (twe of 
ifaeni recorded prior to tlie Ifliudt:, and one while the Jews were 
probably at Mount Sinni.) we find the Pharaonic nrmicB conquering 
placea in Canaan — " Knnana !" Thia ia perfectly confirmatory rt 
the chronolDKicui arrangement herein followed ; because, aa Joshua 
oyerthrew the land of Canaan suhsoqupnily to iheai' Egyptian vloto. 
liei, it is quite natural that, during events preerdini; Joebna, " the 
Canaaaile ahould itill be in the land" as he was in the days of Abrn- 
htin. In later timca, among the liieruglyphicol records of Egyptian 
conqusats in Palvlirir, Kanaiia disnppeara, to be replaced by the 
"King of Judah." 

If then with the cunut branited on Canniui, and on hiR whole pos- 
terity, the Almighty did not ace III to change his akin, hia hnir, bone*, 
«t any portion of hia phyaical stnielurc, how unjust, how bdieleMals 
that theory (unsupported by a line la Scripture, and in diamrtricnl 
-oppontion to monumental and historical testimony,) which would 
make Canaan's immodiato prugenilur, Hum, the fulhcr of lliu Nc. 
grosal or hia opporenlly blomeleBs brother, Miimim, an Eihiopinn ! 

Ham, indeed, is oniilled offer the prophetic execration of Csnaan. 
And, while Shcin is peculiarly blessed, nnd Juphclh ia tnid that " Ciod 
•hall enlarge" liitn, ond that he shall dwell (ns ho does) " in the IcnU 
of Shem," neither Ham, nor his other three sons, Cush, Miiraim nnd 
Phut, are doomed to bs fcllow.«reaRla with the "aervanlof aervan*," 
Canaan. 

In fact. Ham and his three sona partook of all earthly blenings ; 
mnd whether he aceumpahicd Miiraim into Egypt or not, we find tlie 
-earlieat Egyptian recorda (written not many ecnlurieaaner his death,) 
give hla name to the Volley of ihc Nile— thai in Paolm lixviit., 51, 
•nd elsewhere, Egypt is designated aa " the tabcrnacica of Ham" — 
Ud that B variety of other testimony aasociatea Ham with Iho rich. 
•at, most fertile, ond most ancient country of the earth; ond makes 
him the progenitor of the most civilized and powerful nation of an- 
il would not ho 01 all consialent with the aythorily that enjoinson 
the Hebrews Ihe obserranco of the following Low, to ouppose ony 

thooe had morally fallen from the character of their high.eaflte an- 
cestry. No nations but Egypt and Edom enjoyed this privilege. 

Deut. xiiii., 7, 8 — " Thou ahalt not abhor an Edomilc, fur he ia 
ihy brother -. thou ahalt not abhor on Egyptian, because thou wast a 
•trangar in his land. The children that ore bogollcn of them shall 
•nUr into Ihe congregation of the Lord in their third generation." 

It Is a cunous philological coincidence, that in Egyptian hteroglyph- 
ica, as in Coplic, the word for stranger was '■ shommo." The la- 
taslile waa a alranger in Eg)!)', and a descendant of Shem — ha was 
therefore shemmo.* 

In ouo word, from the earliest times, the children of Ham, or Egyp. 
tions, and ilio children of Shem, or Israelites, bore each other no he. 
ledilsry ill-will. Why shonld they, being of the aame Caucaeian 
■lock, the descendants of Iwin brothers I This constant attachment 
(0 Egypt, on the part of Ihe Hebrews, eonlinued ever intact, and 
■eren excited the Divine anger; while, finally, no cuiae did or eonid 
■aparate Ham from the temporal blesainga allotted to hia family, or 
from union spiritually with his twin brother Shem ; because a portion 
of Bam'a blood flowed in the line of the promised eecd, through Ra- 
hab of Jericho, o Conaanitiih woman, who morricd Salman, end be- 
came the molher ofBoai, the grandfather of Jesse, tlie father of David. 
According to the Bible, Ihoreforc, Egypt was colonized by Ham'a 
children ; and it boa been shown, that, in hieroglyphics, the ancient 
'Uame of that country waa "the land of Ham." li has likewise 
been seen how in Hebrew, in Arabic, and in Coptic, Ham means 
-dark, swarthy in color ; ond this applicalion of the name lo Egypt 
proceeds from the darii.eolored loam, or Nilotic alluvium, of its pro. 
lificBoi!; fur Plulorch tells ua, that "Egypt was called Chemmio 
ftora ^c blockneas <^ its sail." As iho root of Chemmia is the se- 
-mltic word Ham, which only means dark, il is on error of Plutarch 
CO render it black. The ancient city of Ponopolis, in the Thebaid, 
waa termed Kemmii by Greek writeni, aa ila native Egyptian name ; 
and its aitc atill preserves its ancient designation in the modenl 
E-khmim. 

In the mythological syatem of the Egyptiana, Khem was a deity 
of the fiiat order, representing, as an atiribute of the Almighty, the 
generative principle extending over procreation in the animal and 
TBgatoble world— a docliin« aingularly in aceordooee with Ihe mys- 
tic atlributes of the falhor of the Elgyptian*— Ham, llie son of Hoah 
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Cairo arc univere^liy km,-..., . . 

According to Sanconialhon, Misor (who n , 
the ancealor of Taautus— our Thoth— Hermea-triomegistus— who 
inveuled the writing of the first lotlera: ao that Phmnician aiuida 
ogieed with Egyptian, in attributing kttera to the aame petsoiian; 
while it coincides with our view of seriplurol chronology, ond UM 
Aaioiio origin of the Egyptions, that, if by Misor, SanconiolhCB 
meant Miiroim, ihsl Tholh— Hermes should be hio dcscendonl. 

Egypt was called Mitraim by the Hebrews— ond the lilUa " Sey- 
ileh," or DeHerlwater-coutae, of Rhinocolura, near El-Areeah on the 
isthmuB of Suez, aa the boundary line beW-een Egypt and PaleatiM, 
was termed " NBchal-Miztaim," the torrent of Egypt. Il nevn 
means the Nile, which, in Hebrew, ia " Jeor" or " Jeor." 

The roots of the word Miiraim ore, by Hehraical philologist^ 
shown to be Tzur— o rock, a narrow place— W'hcnce MoUur, a fat 
Ireas. Miiroim ia ihe duid number— aignifying " Ihe two rocks" — 
" the two forwessea"— " the two borrierB." This may be ciplaiiMd 
cither by the peculiar topographical formation of the valley itself, 
on oachaidcof which a roct, the Lybian and tha Eaatem hill^ ctm. 
fines the river Nile ; or by regarding these two chains, os two na«. 
ral fonreaifs, acting aa barriers to the nomads of the eastern deant 
on the one hand, ond of the western on the other. It may likewJM 
apply 10 Upper nnd Lower Egypt, designated in hieroglyphica M 
" ihe two regions." 

As we are on compariaona of eorly biBlieal nomenclalnrea ud 
hieroglyphica! territorial appellotives, I will indleate a cnrioua cm. 
firmation of our theory In onotherson of Ham, who appean 
crossed through Egypt, ond settled in Lybia lo the *'"'■ y""' 
K^r^^ ' termed by the Egyptiona, prior to 2000 B. C, " 
^ = country of the nine bow*"— a doaignotion eitrei _ 
— ^ appropriate lo the wild nomada of the " Beladed-d)^- 
= = reed" (aa the Arab writeia deaignate " Fenan") th* 
■''^*" countries of iho date-palm : for Lybian archeiB and 
Kumidian cavoli? ore celebrated in history; nor have the "Moghkr- 
ha" Araha, under Abd-el.Kkdcr, lost caste in mililary prowess. ThB 
number nine may be vogue, oa re presents live of " a great many;" 
or specific, oa to the tribes of Lybia ,7) 

Now phonetically, iheae chsnicte™ read in Coptic, Niphaiot; whene* 
cutting oiT ni, the plurnl, and luppreeaing the vowela, we obtain 
Ph-l or Phut, as ihc name whereby the children of Phut (son of 
Ham) ore known in history '. A bow, in Coplic, is likewiae Phil. 
In Jeremiah, Cush and Phut represent Afries. I can find no Waro. 
glyphical initance, ibot llic Phut are termed barbarians, which woold 
be natural, if they be the deacendanta of Miiteim'a brolhar; bn I 
om not positive on this head. . u i. !.■ 

Toavoid misconception, il behoves me to remark, that the hielo 
glyphical nome for Negroes, which is Kush, has no apparent raUtion 
to Cuah, Ihe son of Horn. I shall expound, in my leeturea, whf 
diey ors dialinct, ond how ihey have been confounded. The Unik 
of Ihe Hebrews, oa well as the Elhiopis. of our vciwoo. and of 
Greek wrilera, ia Antediluvian in date j and ia applied, with mvnl- 
loua indiatinclnew, to Egypt, Arabia Fetnea, Nubio,Nigritia, Abya. 
sinfa, Arabia Proper, Persia, Choaision, Scythia, Bactria, Amu, 
Iiidia, and almon to ev»ry conotry of the EMtem- African, and A«l. 
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atie Continents. In hierogtyphict, Kutfa means ezciusiTely African 
imeea in general, and negroes in particular; as 
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** Kuah, barbarian country, perverse race." 



inscribed over Negro captives. 

On the geographical distribution of the seven mms of Mizraim, 
die hieroglyphicai names of Egyptian localities have as yet shed no 
light. Biblical commentators are not agreed, as to the precise tcrri. 
toiies of the Ludim, and the Lehabim ; but the latter arc placed in 
Lybia westward of Lower Egypt— possibly in the Cyrenaica ; and 
the fonner are coi\jectured to have colonized the province of Mari. 
Otis. The Anamim are supposed to have occupied the Oases. The 
Naphtuhim possessed the sea^oast of the Delta ; and were nautical 
in their habits, if it be fair to derive the Greek vavBffv (pronounced 
Nifktk^t) and Uio Arabic *< No6tee,** — sailor, from the Hebrew root. 

As from the Casluhim proceeded the Philistim, they have been 
placed, by some, on the eastern side of the Nile, near Lake Menza. 
leh. To the Pathrusim has been assigned the Theboid. 

In hieroglyphics, the Lotus typified Upper, and the Papyrus, Lower 

In Hebrew, the name of Upper Egypt was Pthrtu, whence our 
Pfttfaroe, from the root PTHR — " to interpret dreoms.*' Now Up- 
per J^n^pt, or the Thebaid, was the birth-place of mystic science, 
and of initiation in occult mysteries — symbolized by the Lotus, typi. 
eal of *' celestial light," as well as of the Thebaid, where science 
originated. Again, in Hebrew, Lower Egypt was called Mtsur — 
Egypt and Cairo are now termed Mussr — while the papyrus plant 
fivnished food to man, and may in consequence have indicated 
** Uie region of primitive agriculture ;" such as must have been that 
portion of the Nilotic valley to its first settlers. We have the au. 
thority of Herodotus, that the papyrus was the first food^ the primi- 
tive aliment of the Egyptians; as likewise of Horus- Apollo, that 
the papyrus meant, in hieroglyphics, " the first nutriment of man," 
and " the ancient origin of things." Now the papyrus grew only in 
Lower Egypt ; was the cheapest food of its former population, and 
agriculture, with primitive social organization, began in Lower Egypt. 

Thus does Hebrew confirm the symbols of the Egyptians. Be- 
■des tracing in the word Mizraim, and explaining it by the transla- 
tkm of ** the two fortresses," we reach other curious coincidences. 
The singular number of Mizraim, is i(ft;rur— embracing two roots, 
WiUe, meaning ** unleavened bread ;" and Urr, signifying ** a bun. 
^>* or '* a roll of papyrus," as used by scribes, symbolizing the 
finifood, and the ancient origin of things. 

Now, unleavened bread — mUe — existed in the days of Moses, 
Exodus xxU. 8, and other verses — no less than leavened bread, xiii. 
3, 7. The Jews were an Arabian, and essentially a pastoral people, 
before they settled in Canaan. Unleavened bread was the primitive 
food of man, in the early stages of civilization, and before ho learned 
to .leaven it. It was adopted by the Jews, on their departure 
across the desert from Goshen, as the simplest mode of preparing 
broad in tho wilderness ; and has ever been the daily food of the 
Arabian nomad, the present Bddawee, who prepares a cake of flour 
and water, bakos it vrith dried camel's dung, and calls it " Go6ra. 
sa.»» The Hebrew lawgiver, when the Almighty ordained the Pass- 
over, adopted tho imleavened cake for his nomadic tribe. The 
agricultural and civic institutions of t^o Egyptians, had previously 
induced them to adopt as a symbol of civilization, (in contradistinc 
tion to the coarse unifermented aliment of the nomad,) the leavened 
bread, expressed in hieroglyphics by ^f\ the consecrated loaf; 
identical in shape with the consecrated Wy ^^® ^^ ^^ Roman 
and Eastern Churches ; and preserved, among us, in the hot. 

erMS.frtin«, sold on Good-Fridays, and on the Continent during 
other festivals. Thus a clear distinction was permanently estab- 
lidhed between Egyptian and Hebrew rites, between leavened and 
nnleavcned bread. 

Tho location of the Caphtorim is uncertain. It has been conjee- 
tnred that they were placed in the Delta, or near Pelusium, or in 
Crete, or in Western Palestine- 

' Cephtor, has been ingeniously traced to Ai-Caphtor, or covered 
land — possibly referring to the annual covering of Egypt by the wa- 
t^rs of the Nilotic inundation. Hence, by elision, we obtain Ai- 
capht, or Ai-copht; and, by transmu tion with Greek," ATynrr"-of, 
Elgypt; which may derive some confirmation from the Arabic, "Gypt" 
or •• Gupt," or " Qooft," in relation to our word Copt, the present na- 
tive Christian population of that country. It is curious, that in San- 
scrit, E2gypt is termed Gupta-shan, covered land wherein wo trace 
the same root Gypt; no less than Cardama-shan, meaning mud 
lltnd. In Greek, Aigypto?, often means the Nile itself. 



The ancient classical name, A4$ria» which is traceable to dy, ds. 
noting obscurity and darkness, in reference to the color of Egyptbia 
alluvium (as in Scripture, " the darkness of Egypt") has not been 
found in hierogl3rphics ; but I think it derivable from the roots of Ra, 
Onro, Aur ; explained in the previous chapter, ss referring to Phre^ 
the sun, the solsr deity of f^pt. 

Much of the above, in regard to the original geograpliical distri 
bution of the sons of Mizraim, is problematical. I should not have 
alluded to the children of Mizram, were it not essential to prove by 
negatives (when the absolute silence of Scripture leaves no better 
argume'nt,) that there is nothing in the Bible, which compels us to 
carry ihejirtt settlers in Egypt very far up the Nile : but, on the con. 
trary, that in the opinion of the best biblical commentators, only one 
son of Mizraim (head of the Pathrusim) is supposed to have ascended 
the river as far as the Thebaid ; while all the other brethren set. 
tied in Lower Egypt, Lower Lybia, the Delta, and the land of Go- 
shen toward Palestine. 

There is then no biblical ground for supposing that Ham*s imme. 
diate family ascended the banks of the Nile, even as far as the first 
Cataract ; and this is but reasonable, when we reflect, that the mid. 
die and the lower provinces offered inducements to agricultural tribes, 
incomparably superior to any that could be found above the The. 
baid, in Nubia, or in Ethiopia, as far as Nigritia in the 15th parallel 
of latitude. There is every scriptural reason to suppose Lower 
Egypt the territory first colonized by the family of Ham, on their pri. 
meval migration from Assyria to the Nilotic valley, wliich will bo 
found in strict accordance with monumental evidence. 

It has been shown, that there was no curse on Ham, or on Miz. 
raim. We know, that the curse on Canaan aflfected him morally, 
and not physically. We have seen, that Shem, Ham and Jnpheth, 
were of one blood as brothers. We have learned that Shem and 
Ham were twin brothers. We know, that Shem, the parent of Sem- 
itic nations, and Japheth, the parent of Circassian tribes, were- 
Caucasians. It follows therefore, that Ham was a Caucasian also, 
and BO were all his children, and Mizraim in particular, when he 
entered Egypt. 

It is our part now to prove, that not time, nor circumstance, nor 
climate, eflfected any palpable change, or physical alteration, in their 
progeny ; and that Ham's lineal descendants, the Egyptians, were all 
pure blooded Caucasians, from the earliest to the latest Pharaonic 
epoch — modified in the Upper Nilotic provinces by the admixture of 
exotic Austro-E^ptian (that is, as Dr. Morton explains, by com. 
pound Semitico-Hindoo and equally Caucasian) blood ; and this was 
strictly the fact, except in incidental and individual intermixture with 
the African races of Berbers and Negroes in those provinces to Ethi- 
opia adjacent This latter commingling, however, appears to have 
but partially aficcted the gross of Egyptian population of Asiatic on 
gin ; and to have been no more visible, (probably still less so) among 
the Pharaonic Egypto-Caucasian family, than it is now discern, 
ible among the Felldhs, of the lower and middle provinces of the 
present day. 

On the dubious authority of the Greeks, and their pupils the Ro- 
mans, it has been and is still asserted, that at the early period of 
which we are treating — that of primeval migrations — Lower Egypt 
was an " uninhabitable marsh ;" and, therefore, that Upper Egypt 
must have been settled first. Nay, Herodotus and Diodorus main, 
tnin, that Ethiopia, above the cataracts, was the cradle of the ancient 
Egyptians. 

Bryant, who, by the way, frequently breathes " the word or promise 
to the ear, and breaks it to the hope," has judiciously remarked, that 
" among many learned men, who have betoken themselves to these 
researches, I have hardly met with one that has duly considered the 
situation, distance, and natural history of the places about which they 
treat :" and, on applying his observation to the points at issue, it will 
be found wonderi'ully pertinent. 

From the poetic era of Homer, down to the sentimentalism of the 
present age, it has been fashionable, to take .much for granted on 
Egyptian subjects, of which a sober and practical investigation of the 
facts would at once have exposed the fallacy. These chapters and 
my future lectures are specially directed to the removal of the more 
prominent instances of ancient or modem misconception. My opin- 
ions are the result of some study, and comparison of tjtic most distin- 
guished authorities.. I have had opportunities of which I have gladly 
availed myself, for hearing many of these questions canvassed in Eg}i>t» 
by some of the most critical observers of the day, often standing on Uic 
very spots under discussion. Much have I verified in personal trav- 
els, and through favorite occupations, during a sojourn prolonged in 
that country for the greater part of twenty-three yt ars. When^ 
therefore, I make a confident assertion, it isnotdone rashly, nor with; 
some acquaintance with tho matter, nor without abundance of evi. 
dence in reserve for its support. 

Among the illusions consecrated by the halo of ages, there is none 
so singular, and that strikes any one who has traversed the Nomcs 
or Provinces of Egypt, in their length and breadth, os more unac.^ 
countable and inconceivable with the array of natural facts presented 
to him, than the statement, that the Delta of Egypt is of recent date ;. 
or otherwisoj that its formation has taken place within any period, to 
which even tradition may carry us. To adopt the language of Sif 
J. G. Wilkinson, whoso critical investigation of every subject and. 
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locality of that country during aomo twelve years of actual sojourn, 
htm leid him to the moat accurate concluaions, *' we are led to the 
neceaaitv of allowing an immeasurable time for the total formation of 
that space, which to judge from the very little accumulation of its 
^«oil, and the small distance it has encroached on the sea, aince the 
erection of the ancient cities within it, would require ages, and throw 
i>ack its origin far beyond the deluge, or even the Mosaic era of the 
Creation." 

So thoroughly, indeed, has Sir J. G. Wilkinson demonstrated thi^ ,' 
•fact, that, were it desirable to enter into details, the most convincing 
metiiod would be to extract from pages 5 to 11 of his first, and from 
pages 105 to 121 of his fourth volume, of ** Manners and Customs 
of the Ancient Egyptians." But, since the curious can readily peruse 
this eminent work for themselves, I perform an agreeable duty in 
nferring to his statement, adding at tlie same time an expression of 
my admiration of its accuracy. The following axioms will then be 
Arrived at : 

Ist. That the Delta is as old an the flood, ond was a.=* inhabitable 
vhen Ham's children entered Egypt, as it is in those ports which 
are peopled ot the present hour. In fuel, owing to the constant rise 
of tlio bed of the ri\'er being more rapid then tlint of the soil on its 
-banks, the Doha and Lower Egypt arc probably more marshy now, 
than at any previous period. 

2nd. That, to the south of the Delta, the perpendicular rise of the 
bed of the Nile extends the inundation and alluvial deposit much 
farther, in a horizontal and lateral direction, East and West, at the 
present day, than was the case at any anterior period — that tins pro- 
cess has always been in operation — and that there is now a wider 
extent of superticios overflowed and irrigated by the inundation tlian 
at any former time. 

3d. That the exaggerated and ridiculous stories, about the encroach, 
mont of sand on tlie arable soil of Egypt, deserve no attention; for, on 
■the contrary, whatever ii^ury the sand may have here and there eilected 
(that is, at Rosetta, Beni^saUme, the pyramids, Behnesa, and Aboo- 
aimbel) the number of square miles of inundated alluvium has always 
■ been, and will ever be, on the increuse,80 long as similar causes operate 
to produce similar effects. 

4th. That the celebrated Oases, to tlie westward of Egypt, are not 

'*' fertile spots in tlie midst of a sandy plain ;" but depressions in the 

lofty table.land of Africa, where, in the absence of the superincum- 

Jbent limestone strati^ the water has tlie power of rising to the surface. 

5th. That the desert is not a dreary plain of sand, which has over- 
whelmed a once fertile country, whose only vestiges are the " iso. 
la ted gardens of the Oases," but a high tableland of limestone, sand, 
atone, granite and other rocks, according to locality; broken and in. 
temipted by alternate elevations and depressions : where, when not 
on the top of the table.rock itself, you travel in ravines, deflles, and 
apaccs, on hard gravel, upon which your tread often leaves no trail ; 
and where frequently you are truly delighted, as the shades of even, 
ing warn you to search for a bivouack, if you can find as much sand 
as will make under your carpet a B^dawee*s mattress. The Isthmus 
of Suez, and those already.namod places, which the casual Anglo. 
Indian hurries over in his explorative transit, are exceptions to the 
above rule, for very simple reasons. 

The fanciful accounts of caravans* being overwhelmed by sands 
in the desert, woidd be too puerile to deserve attention, did not those 
paragons of observers, Herodotus and Strabo, Paul Lucas and Mr. 
&U John (who confine their knowledge to the half.mile strip of sand 
between the cultivated soil and the desert, or "Hdgar," stone) per. 
petuate the delusion. Strabo, like some later travellers, must have 
braved great dangers during his voyage ! and, even now, we read 
about wonderful escapes and miraculous preservations from a iSi. 
modm ! The army of Cambyaes is said to have been swallowed up 
by waves of sand. It would be a phenomenon in physics to soe one 
of such waves. Others, besides the writer, who arc still alive to tell 
the tale, have been out in the wilderness during the worst Si. 
mooms tliat ever blew, and found them disagreeable enough ; but, 
having abundance of water at hand, they sat down under the lee of 
anything they could find — (camels kneeling down afford as much 
ahelter as is necessary) and, without a shadow of apprehension, suf. 
fered the blast to blow over with its cloud, not of sand, but o( hot, 
impalpable, though penetrating dust. 

No aerial force having the power of raising waves of sand, there 
never was, during a Simoom or A'Adm^seen, the slightest danger 
from any motion oi the sands of the desert. If a man, during these 
hot winds, be remote from pools or springs, and the skins which con- 
tain water for his beverage break, or are dried up, then he will per. 
ish from thirst, his drought being aggravated by the parching heat of 
a lurid atmosphere. Consequently, where caravans have perished in 
the desert, from causes not originating in man himself, they have 
^ed, after losing dieir way, from hunger and thirst ; as did the army 
of Cambyaes, after encountering the arrows of the *' nine bows" of 
Lybia. As the animals fall, the light particles of dust or fine sand. 
itrdX accumulate witn tne oostruction, ant' !<•< • sometimes bury the 
carcass ; but this is so rare, that, when occasionally in journeying 
over the desert, you pass the skeleton of a camel, you often regret, 
that there was not sand enough to screen the unpleasing relic from 
four view. 

The deaert, the sand, the Simoom, the KhkmeseeD, with all their 



fabulous horrors, alarm not the Arab who has plenty of water; and 
to a hale European, are infinitely more appalling in a book of 
travels, than when encountering the acme of their disagreeablea m the 
Sahk]|i itself. To those who love clear skies, pure air, often beau. 
tifid, ever romantic scenery, there is a charm in desert, life, that can 
be felt, but not described. 

Finally, there is no donger in the desert at any time, (save now 
and then, from man, who, even there is much belied) provided the 
wayfarer has food and water (without which he could not exist in 
Eden,) and, as for tlic dangers of a Simoom, in comparison with thoeo 
of a snow.stonn in the Highlands of Scotland, among the Al|nne 
crags of Switzerland, or on the northwestern prairies of America, 
they arc not to be mentioned in the same breath. 

These subjects afford ample room for prolixity, but being at preaenl 
irrelevant, I apologize for the digression. Let us return to Lower 
Bfi^ypt) the pristine seat of Ham's descendants. 

Positive levels demonstrate to us, that when the Delta was an "am 
of the SCO," or even " an uninhabitable marsh," Asia and Africa were 
sepanito Continents, and the Red Sea flowed into the Mediterranean. 
In thoiro daj's the Mokattam hills behind Cairo, and the opposite Ly- 
binii cliniii, whereon now stand the eternal pyramids, (if those hilla 
were then in existence) stood out, into the sea, bold capes and prom. 
ontories. The nearest point<< of either Continent would have been 
Gchd Altaka on the African, to Gehel Ein Mdota on the ARiaUciide« 
at the present npex of the Red Sea, distant from each other about 
thirty miles. While, on each Continent, sterile rocks were all, that 
for hundreds of miles, were out of the water. 

The same geological transitions that caused the recession of die 
waters, and upheaved the narrow slip which now connects Africa 
with Asia, burf^ asunder the basaltic barriers of Wddee Haifa, rifted 
the granite portals of Syene, opened the sandstone gateways of Had- 
jar Silj^ilis, separated the limestone ranges of the eastern and weatem 
hill?), and by fonning the Valley of the Nile, allowed the '* sacred 
river" to pour along the narrow channel its ever fertilizing stream. 
I'hen was the alluvial soil of Upper E^ypt begun, and eventuaUy 
fonned, simultaneously with the Delta — one did not exist without the 
other : and until the alluvial deposite had been made, there waa no 
soil throughout the land of Egypt, or in Ethiopian latitudes, but all 
was hard rock, unflt for man's abode. 

The periods of these events are geological, tlieir latest epoch is 
diluvian; but the alluvium had to be formed, before man could inhabit 
the " land of the Sycamore.** 

The geology of the Isthmus of Suez and of the adjacent ^aerts, 
with their oyster beds, and petrified forests ; their vitrified rocke of 
sandstone upon limestone, and their porphery upheavings; their erratic 
blocks, and argillaceous strata ; presents a mass of conflicting irtego- 
larities, from die dilemmas of which it would require the analyzlQg 
hand of a Lyell to extricate us ; but, amid the chaos, one point ia 
certain, which is, that when Ham*s children came from Asia into 
Egypt, their journey waa by land from Assyria through Palestine, and 
across the Suez desert — that they found Lower Egypr, and the Delta 
as inhabitable then, and as suited to agriculture, in proportion to die 
alluvium then existing in the upper country, as they arc now — that if 
the Delta had little soil, there was then still less above — and that all 
scriptural commentators agree in distributing the sons qf Mizraim 
over this lower tract ; whence, as population increased, their progeny 
spread themselves in suitable directions, according to circumstancee 
by us unknown, but actuated by motives probably to them expedient. 

" Dato il case, e non conceseo;** let us for a moment suppose, that 
Lower Egypt, on the immigration of Mizraim, was a marsh. Let ue 
concede, that there was a macadamized road from Palestine to the 
Mokattam at Cairo : and let it be, for a moment allowed, that Bfia. 
raim, his wife and children ascended at once to the first Cataract. 
Where shall wo place them 7 where shall we find allunal aoil and 
vegetation, in a land in which these primary principles were entirely 
wanting? that is ; for all pastoral, and still more for agricultural pur- 
poses ? For when the Delta was a marsh, there was not six feet 
breadth of soil above Hadjar Silsilis ; but all was barren rock. 

However, we will suppose tliat onward they plod their weary way^ 
(as did those Cushitcs ! who, by some are said to have come firoaa 
Babel, through Asia, across Bchring*s Straits, into North America 
as far as Mexico, and onward to Peru,) taking their provisions wiib 
them. Mizraim had to bring from Palestine to the Mokattam, a dik 
tance of at least 300 miles, sufllicient for his family and his flocks, and 
thence to convey his commissariat 610 miles farther to Syenc« It 
being useless to remain amid granite rocks, they are hence canied 
onward into Nubia. Now, in Lower Nubia, even at the present day, 
there is not soil enough to support its sparse and frugal population of 
'* Barabera." Yet, their provisions being abundant (probably he^ 
metically sealed,) after a march of 220 miles more to the second Cata. 
ract, and not discouraged in the least, by the howling wildemeee, 
they "go ahead;" and after a couple of hundred miles» they find what 
are now tlie plains of Dongola, but which were then ratlier more 
rock/ ;kan alluvial. '* Reuu<i angusiis aiiimasu^'* d&c, Misraim, 
nothing daunted, after a march of 200 miles (for he had to follow the 
river to obtain water) finally reaches the far-famed " Isle of Meroe in 
Ethiopia.*' We will suppose this spot to have been a terrestrial pan- 
disc at that time, whatever it be now, and It is about as fertile as Lower 
Nubia. Here, after a wearj' tramp from Palatine of above 1900 
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wiiliM (peiformed with m mnch rapidity as the children and flocks 
allowed,) Mizraim and his family settle and here they multiply. 

As Mizraim and his children were all Caucasians at first start, in 
order to change their skins from white to black, their hair t« wool, 
and to alter their osteology, ** through the effects of climate,'* time at 
least must be allowed. Who will define the necessary period for 
these radical changes ? Never mind — ^we grant every facility. Let 
cotintleBS generations transpire. Let them become Negroes, or Ber- 
bers, in race. Let them reach the acme of civilization. Let them 
smpaM Dahomey ; outrival Ashantee ; become as intellectual an 
Hottentots — as philanthropical as Tuaricks — as constructive as Tib. 
boos. Let them build the pyramids of Meroe, Gebel Birkal, and 
^oori — which done, let them come down the Nile again, to build 
the pyramids of Memphis and cover Egypt with stupendous struc 
tores ; a perfect, and essentially a civilized community ; to confirm 
Herodotus, and his Egyptian applications, of ^iXAyxp^ff nal e^A<5 rptx't 
** black in complexion, and wooly-haired"* to be called also McXd/trtf- 
iu¥ — ^"the black-footod;" or more appropriately, " the long-heeled 
race." On their arrival in Lower Egypt, the Delta, of course, is no 
longer a marsh; and having waited for its formation, they cover it 
with cities. 

Ijet them, I repeat, perform all of these impossibilities, and then 
Aey are no longer Africans in Egypt. A miracle (of which we have 
no record) has metamorphosed them again into Caucasians. 

It does seem odd, if not unnecessary, to make the Asiatic and Cau. 
caaiEn Mizroimites at once proceed up the Nile, 1500 miles to Meroe; 
there to study and improve and sojourn, imtil the wonderful eflfects 
of climate should transmute them into Africans ; and then, after 
countless generations, to lead them back into E^ypt^and there wit. 
neai their transition into pure white men, in a climate where no 
Ethiopian ever changed his skin ! 

And we must make all these changes in far less than one thousand 
yean : that is, we start with Ham and Mizraim as Caucasians ; we 
transport them from Assyria into Ethiopia, and watch their transition 
into Negroes, or Berbers, by the effects of climate, and under the 
Taguest extent of time : we perfect them as such, and doat upon the 
■able or dusky philosophers, who are to instnict Moses, and civilize 
die Qreeks. We then bring them bock into Egypt, and by magic as 
it were, transmute these Negroes or Berbers, again into pure white 
men, oi Caucasians, such as every Egyptian was. We must accom. 
plish all this between Mizraim and Abraham — ^in a space of about 
100 years, by the Hebrew version; of about 500 by the Septuagint. 
0^ Egyptian monuments (as I shall prove by facsimile copies) we 
find the Negro and the Berber, painted prior to 1500, B. C, as per. 
fectly distinct from the Egyptian natives, as an Anglo-Sazon is from 
a Cldmpansee. If four Siousand years have not had the slightest 
efiect in whitening Negroes, how much change of color could have 
been accomplished in onceighth of the time 7 

What should we say, if such a doctrine were maintained in defi- 
ance of Scripture, of nature, and of fact 7 We should disdain to regard 
each nonsense ; and yet such is precisely the course we must pur. 
■ue*, if Ham be the father of the E^ptians, and the Egyptians de. 
•eendod the Nile from Ethiopia into Egypt. Such is precisely what 
most have occurred, if we believe Herodotus, Diodorus, and their 
Roman plagiarists ; and such is, in fine, the analysis of the Ethiopian 
origin of the Egyptians, if we pretend to believe the Bible. I will 
eaat ethnography to the windj ; I will discard chronology as a dream ; 
but even then, I confess my inability to comprehend, or to accept, 
such a tissue of absurdities, if not profanations. 

However, with Genesis for our guide in human primeval migra. 
lions, with the Septuagint chronology as our limit, and the Delta an 
inhabitable province, at the time of Mizraim's arrival from the plains 
of Shinar ; it will be seen, that Egyptian monumental history coin, 
cidee — ^that, where Scripture is silent, other lights are now obtain, 
able— and that, if a blank intervenes between Mizraim and Abro- 
ham's visit, the Septuagint gives a period of about 550 years : to fill 
which, we have a mass of materials. Turn now to Archbishop 
Usher's chronology, and take note, that between Mizraim and Abra. 
ham, we have to condense all the events Into a space not exceeding 
900 years ; when there could not have been 100,000 inhabitants on all 
the earth, according to any reasonable statistical calculation ; where, 
at, if Abraham's birth be placed at more than 1000 years after the 
Flood, a period has been allowed for the propagation of mankind, 
which, at least, is more reasonable, no less than more orthodox. 
However, it is sufficient for me to acknowledge Ham and Mizraim 
to be the progenitors of the Egyptians. On the epoch of the latter's 
immigration, I have not the presumption to decide. It is enough 
that it took effect, at an adequate lopee of time after the Deluge, and 
^et sufficiently remote from Mcnes, the first Pharaoh of Egypt, to 
admit all relative preparatory events : and as, on Egypt, the Bible 
is silent for many centuries, we may legitimately look to other sources 
for information. 

The authority of Sir J. G. Wilkinson, on the antiquity of the 
Delta, iB supported by that of all scientific gentlemen of present 
times in Egypt, whose occupations, as surveyors and engineers, enable 
them to corroborate this view by mathematical demonstration. By 

* I civ« th« K^nenUIj aecsptad tnuulation. thoogh awai* that it will bear toiiM modi- 
ioalMMi, bj ffohig back to tli0 Greek roots. Melampodon piobablr n&n to feet bltck- 
bj the Nilotic sihiiriaiii. 



casual obaerrers, like the writer and other old leaidedli whose ml. 
gratory and sporting habita take them into placee where the mere 
traveller never dreams of going, this doctrine is implicitly believed, 
as agreeing with all their personal experience. We shall have occa. 
sion to return to the inundation of the river, and its prolific alluvium i 
but, at present, attention is expressly solicited to the following asser* 
tion, viz : that the Delta and Lower Egypt, having existed almost in 
their present physical state, since the remotest limit of known time, 
there was no obstacle of an aquatic or marthy nature, to preclude 
the immediate settlement of the first immigrants from Asia, in any 
portion thereof, that is by man inhabitable at the present hour. 

Lower Egypt and the Delta, the western province of Boh^yreh, 
and the ** land of Goshen" — now the Sharke^yeh, or eastern prov. 
ince— of yore the Tanitic and Bubastite nomes — containing the rich, 
est 'portions of the alluvium, and blessed by the finest climate of the 
Valley, would present to any new colony, agricultural or pastoral, 
inducements to sojourn within their area, superior to any that could 
be met with after passing Middle Elgypt, or the Heptanomide. 

As from the Thebaid, you proceed upward along the Nile about 
Hadjar Silsilis, the features of the country on either bank undergo a 
change, from fertility to unfruitfulness, from alluvial to hard rock, 
from cultivation to sterility : nor can it be said that any incitements 
to agriculturists, or any resources for abundant population, exist be. 
tween Hadjar Silsilis in lat. 25, and Khart obm about lat. 15, com. 
parable in value to those infinitely superior advantages to be fotmd 
below the Thebaid ; and which hicrease in the exact ratio of your 
descent from Ethiopia to the Mediterranean. 

Between Hadjar Silsilis, where the sandstone formations rise per« 
pendicularly from tlie very edge of the river, and where tlie Nile is 
compressed into its narrowest Egyptian channel, and KhartoOm — the 
juncture of the Bklir.el.iibiad, or White Nile, with the Btihr.el.iiz. 
rek, or Blue Nile — there is a length of some fiOO miles, as the crow 
flies, and probably 1000 by the windings of the river. 

In this space, population is now, and ever has been, sparse ; with' 
propensities more or less nomadic, and driven by natural causes to bo 
rather pastoral than agricultural. If all communication of the in. 
habitants of this line, with the Egyptians on the north, and with the 
Nigritian nations on the south', were cut off; the mass of an abund. 
ant population would perish from starvation, as it would be impoe. 
Bible for them to raise a sufficiency of food for their sustenance. 
Certain spots, of no great extent, are, however,^ertile, and may sup. 
port a population in direct proportion to their alluvial supeificies. 
Such a spot was the Isle of Meroe in ancient days. But to suppose 
that, even thereon, the alluvial soil was ever so extensive as to fur. 
msh food for one million of inhabitants, would be contrary to geo. 
logical evidences, as well as to statistical facts. 

About KhartoOm, and upward through Senniiar, the country could 
be rendered extremely prolific, if a radical change were effected in 
the governing power ; but, within a few decades of miles to the 
southward, commence the dense forests and rank vegetation of cen. 
tnil Africa, with its inland seas, its onnual rains — territories that are, 
and for more than four tliousand years have been, inhabited solely 
by Negro races ; where no living White man has ever penetrated 
500 miles ; and whence the White Nile transmits, from unknown 
sources, its cvcr-bountiful, evcr.wclcome floods. On these latitudes, 
all we can say is, that we literally knoto nothing ; but, we may rea. 
sonably infer much ; and conjecture anything we please. No hierolo* 
gist doubts, ^at the Pharaonic governments of Egypt were better 
acquainted with Nigritia 3,500 years ago, than any geographers of 
modem times, who have gone little beyond the legendary fragment* 
bequeathed to us, 2000 years ago, by Eratosthenes. 

Now Meroe, we are well aware, was a powerful state ; and, at one time, 
gave a dynasty of kings to Egypt ; but this was an accidental occur, 
rence, of brief duration, and in ages long posterior to primeval epochs. 

Here pyramids attest remote antiquity. Temples bear vritness of 
later grandeur. But the Isle of Meroe itself was no " officina gen. 
tium" — ^no laboratory of nations. It held a small community. Its 
alluvial soil could merely support a population commensurate with 
its area, and both were small. Immigration created its social stnic 
ture — Commerce supported its vitality and protracted its duration — 
Religion sanctified its inhabitants, and protected their trade. Yet, 
notwithstanding all these attributes, Meroe bore no more relation in 
military strength, mass of population, or phjrsical power, to B^pt ; 
than to the latter country was borne by the Oasis of Sedwah, tlie 
templed sanctuary of Jupiter Ammon. 

In fact, between Meroe and the Oasis the case is parallel. Both 
were fertile spots, of limited area, in the midst of deserts — wilder, 
neraes, affording secure retreats to wild and varied tribes of nomads. 
Both were equally exposed to their inroads : witli this immense ad. 
vantage in favor of Meroe, that she possessed water.communication 
southward and northward ; and that, from her geographical position 
in relation to Abyssinia, whence journeyed Hindoetonic and Arabian 
commerce ; to Nigritia, whence gold, and slaves, and African pro. 
ductions swelled her marts ; to Lybia, whither flowed the conmiercial 
stream toward Carthago and Europe ; and to Elgypt, as her presiding 
genius, and ** ministering angel," she had resources, of which the 
Oasis could only partially partake. 

Geographical position rendered both of them the concentrating 
I points for the divergences of commerce, (uid the transit of free Xrad^ 
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mill' Ibem dt* eMUiaetiDg link* id *ut coimtTiea, which were 
•epMWad from mch cthec b; wildenmwi of great Eiteni. The 
pcditlu) fomighl of ihs ruling powers of Jleroe and of the Oams, 
Iiud« Btlig»a the iiutrumcnt of Ih&l control and damimon, which 
wan denSed to them b^ the limited Dumber of their inhabitsnli, and 
the pancitf of (heir reapective inherent reeourcci. And the roving 
BiibkiTee, the ungle-minded' Berber, the predatory Arab, and the 
Lfbian archer, acknowledgi^d the moral sway of the wise and aacred 
hiera|dianM — flew to armi at their bidding to defend the teraplea, or 
lo hany a foe— spared the caiavaiia, iraveniag Iheir native waeleii, i 
out of pioua respect, and auperatitioui fear, of the eacetdotal guardi- , 
am of commerce — and spcll-baund, as it were, by the moral domin. 
ioD of iupcriot wiadom, cringed beneath the diclatee of the " high , 
prieala of Amdn-Rk." I 

It wai not from their fertility, which was pirtial ; it wu not from 
their military force, which waa ituignificant ; it wu not from their 
papalation, which on their cultivable uea wea unimpartanl ; it wu 
not from the inherent reiourcea of tlicir territory, which were inade. 
quale — that Meroe and the Oaaia, roae aupreine over the wildemeaa, 
ftjd ruled with despotic away over the tribes of men to each respec. 
lively adjacent 1 but, from the political wisdom of their respective 
govemmenti. And, of what race were thcae aagea, these deep, 
thinking politicians 1 I onswor, they were CDucaiiiiina ; they wc» 
white men ; Ihey were Egyptiani — the bigh-cnste de«cendanU of 
Ham, the Asiolic 1 and their dominion over the varied nations, by 
whom Ihey were surrounded, proceeded fram [he mental and physical 
•Dperiority of the Caucasian over all African aborigines. 

These Caucasians founded a pontiticate al Mcroc, and al the Oasis. 
oiiginaling in the same hierarchal doctrine, and supported by its tict 
widi, and afniiationa proceeding from, the founden of Thebes and 
•f Memphis. Its sway was based upon the same political principlci 
which have, through so many centuries, preserved Christian Rome, 
and not upon pht/iical importance. The sources were political fore- 
thought, and iniBlleclual discriminslion ; its duration proceeded from 
their utility to the happiness of man, and was consecrated by the! 
judicious and satulary protection of man's malcrini inlercsts. By i 
■ilken web confining bis physical powers of resistance, while by i 
moral influence it secured hia obedience. 

When, therefore, Meroe and the Oasis arose, it became the in-e 
Teal of every neighboring tribe snd individual, lo preserve instilu 
tlons so beneEcial to the prosperity of commerce, so conducive Ir 
the interchange of social relations ; nor did Meroe pxpiro, till the 
doctrine changed, after a duration of 3000 yeora. 

I am perfectly aware of all the views that have been put forth by* 
the learned Von Heeren, on these subjects ; and owe many of my 
oonclosionB to the light derived from him, and others ; hut hiero. 
glyphical and cnuiological discoveries have acrved to dissipate some 
of their positiona. That beautiful fabric of Professor Heeren, so 
•atoundingly constructed from such crude maleiials, is correct in 
•yatem ; but, in regard to Meroe, its application ia now reversed ; for, 
instead of apperlaiffinfi to primeval periods, it was not conaolidated 
till aome 700 B. C; and we are discussing aubjecla anieceding this 
date by twenty centuries. 

It is aaid by Diodorus, that Egypt held about eight millions 
population, from the Ist Caloracl to the sea. At present, owing 
the benign rule of Mohammed All, there are less than two luiUioi 
In Nubia, Dongola, Meroe, as far as KhanoOm, it seems quextionnb 
if. Including the nomads of the adjacent deserts, there ever were 
nuLy aa one million of inhabilauts. At present, there are lei 
Even these must look to Egypt, or Nigrilia, for the bulk of alimer 
£or there is not alluvium enough in these regions now, whereon 
laise a sufficiency of substance, from Asswtn to Kharlobm. Ai 
yet, every year ihe Nile has brought down additionol soil, so that 1 
mUuvium It greater now than formerly. Meroe wna a province 
Egypt for 3000 years ; for, how could the Fharaonic armies have 
eoaqUBred Negro nations without posuag by Meroe 7 Armies in 
Ethiopia must follow the river ; else (hey can find do sufficiency of 
water ; and following the river, lo reach Negro nations, not nearer 
to Egypt than lat. 15, they must unavoidably have passed by Meroe. 
Nepea are not a migratory race in Eibiopic latitudes, and only come 
luitthward by compulsion. 

We have gone as deeply aa was necessary into the subject before 
u to show, that the caae of Meroe is parallel with that of the Oasis. 
So one, 1 presume, will think it possible (hat the originiJ source of 
file Egyptians was at the OasU of Scewsh. Scripturally, ethno. 
graphieally, geologically, philologically, geographically, historically, 
Sffld monumentally, ii is as unreasonable to make Meroe in Ethiopia 
J .^l**. , "^ "" Egyptians. It U vain to quote Herodotus or Dio. 
" >' Sirabo, on questions where oo they could loam 

a the events precede them by 2000 years. With 
v, as with some others in modern times, it has 
bean customary to take "omne ignotum pro magniflco. ■• 

Hufficienl has been aaid, to eviiico the stand we take in early Egyp. 
aan history, m order that wt may not dni ^owolvoi behind the ae« in 
i«i^"Z,"* ""ST" "^diseovery ; and, in the same mode that we :->- 
•Wted that the Dc',a waa inhabitable at the time of Mizraim's arriv.l, 
mslntain, (hat Meroe and Ethiopia were unqualified, ' 
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geographical ly and geologically, to nurture the Minwval parenla of A* 
noble race, whom we now know to have been high-caste Caucaaiaoc. 

A point has been reached in this exposition, where, before piQ . 
ceeding further, it is imperative on me to acknowledge the source, 
whence I derive these views of primeval Nilotic history ; and It la 
with cheerful readiness thai I indicate my valued friend, Dr Sahud. 
Gko. MoHTon, of Philadelphia, as my authority for the poaitive de- 
monstration of Ihe Caucasian tace, and Asiatic origin of the ancioBt 
Egyptiana. 

Under the title of " Cranio ,Sg)TiliacB," will appear from Dr. Moi 
Ion's pen, a memoir, wherein the Caucasian race of the early Pla- 
raonic Egyptians is, for the fiiat time, demonstrated, by a maai ef 
ctaniological, anatomical, historical and monumental evidence. I 
have had (lie full advantage of Dr. Morton's revision of whatever an 
this subject is herein advanced ; while, so far as my name may b* 
associated with the "Crania jEgyptiacs,"^t need only be said that 1 
derive the original idea, all the ctaniaiogical facta in ila support, apd 
by far the greater portion of the argument herein put forward, from 
the peruaal of this work in manuscript ; no less than from these sab. 
Jecis having, for six years, formed the subatauce of much epistaltLl7 
intercourae, and for many months, the constant (heme of eonTer**> 
lions between its author and myself. 

Were it not for the conviction, thus ocquired from the incontia- 
vertibto array of facts set forth in the " Crania .Xgypliaca," (fa«ti 
hitherto unpublished by any writer in the world ; ond, with the ex- 
ception of Sir. J. G. Wilkinson and one or Iwo others, herelofix* 
contested by al) hieroglyph ica I authorities,) I should not have vak- 
turcd to take up against the opinions of learned and tmleatned, lb* 
subject of (he Caucasisn race of the Egyptians; but reposing in con- 
fidence upon the labors of one so eminently quahfied to decide, I ani 
not apprehensive of the consequences in the minds of thoae wlio 
will peruse the work thus announced. Furthermore, ita author it 
not responsible for any deviations from his views I may, perha|« 
erroneously, have adopted. 

To show, however, that an adequate foundation exists for the ooiri 
assertions I have made, I eiliact from the " proceedinga of the Ame- 
rican PhiloBophtcsl Society," Philadelphia, November and Dacen> 
ber, 1842, a communicmion made at their meeting of the lEth D»> 
cembcr last, with a few verbal corrections and additions subaeqnant- 
ly handed me. 

" Dr. S. G. Morton reed Ilie first part of a paper, " On the Form of 
the Head, and other Ethnographic Characlris of the AncienI Egyp. 
B," which was referred to a Committee. 

In this paper, Dr. MoHon first took a view of thoae nationavrith 
whom the Egyptiana appear to have held inlercourse, either for W 
or commerce, in the early epochs of their history ; and among thoae 
whom he has been able to identify, from a comparison of the heads 
figured in the works of Roeellini, ore (he Celts, the Scythians, tha 
Pelssgic and Semitic nations, the Hindoos, Arabs and Negroea. Dr. 
M.'s ethnographic observations have been mode on one huodivd 
crania of ancient Egyptians, obtained by Mr. G. R. Gliddon at aavCB 
different sepulchral localitiea, from Memphis, in Lower Egypt, la 
Debifd, in Nubia ; and the author haa classed the whole seriea la 
the following manner : 

1. ArclcEffptiani; under which dcaignation are embraced tte 
purer Caucasian nations, as seen in the Semitic tribes of Weatam 
Asia, and the Pelasgic communities of Southern Europe. 

9. Aut^ra-Egypluiri ; in which Ihe cranium blends the charaeUn 

of the Hindoo and Southern Arab; which people, in the opinion el 

author, were engrailed on the aboriginal population of Ethiopia, 

and thus gave rise to the celebrated HeroiU naUons of antiqui^. ■ 

3. Jfetnlaid crania, in which the osteologicol development car 

responds to that of the Negro, while the hair, though harsh aad 

somewhat wiry, is long and not woolly ; thus ptesenting that caai 

bination of featurea which ia familiar In the Molalto grades oT tb* 

preaent day. 

*. Nigra. 

In many of the crania, the Arc to- Egyptian, Auslro-EIgyptian and 
smitic charaeten are variously blended ) while a few of tban 
so present traces of Negro lineage, modifying the featurea of tb* 
preceding types. The author presented, in anticipation of anothar 
lection of his memoir, the following tabular view of the entire coL 
ection of heads, in which each one is claseed according to the pn- 
pondenuice of national organic characters. 



Necropolis of Memphis, 

Manbdcb, 

Abydos. 

Cstaeomba of Thebes, 

Phile.' 
Debod, 
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It, Uierefore, appears that the Caucasian crania constitute about 
nine-tenths of the whole number ; that the Negroloid heads are about 
one in thirteen ; and that among them all there is but one unmixed 
Kegro. 



It will also be perceived, that the Austro-Egyptian conformation 
Increases in proportion as we ascend the Nile and enter Nubia. 

'Hie author refers the blending of the Arcto-Egyptian, Austral. 
IQgjrptian, and other communities, to three principal periods of Egyp- 
tian history, viz : 

1. The conquest by the Hykshos or Shepherd kings, B. C. 2082, 
when the Egyptians of all ranks were driven into Ethiopia for a 
period of 260 years. 

3. The Ethiopian dynasty of three kings which lasted 40 years, 
bennning B. C. 719. 

3. The conquc:^t by Cambyses, B. C. 508, when the distinctions of 
caste and nation were comparatively disregarded for upward of two 
centuries, during which period the people of Asia, Europe and Ni- 
gritia were freely admitted into Egypt. 

Dr. Morton's ethnographical researches, conjoined with the evi. 
dence of history and Sie monuments, have led him to draw the foU 
lowing conclusions : 

1. That Egypt was originally peopled by the Caucasian race. 

2. That the great preponderance of heads conforming in all their 
characters to those of die purer Caucasian nations, as seen in the 
Pelasgic and Semitic tribes, suggests the inference that the valley 
of the Nile derived its primitive civilized inhabitants from one of 
tibese sources ; and the greater proportion of this series of crania in 
Lower Egypt may, perhaps, serve to indicate the seats of early 
colonization. 

3. That the Austral.Egyptian or Mer6ite communities were in 
great measure derived from the Indo-Arabian stock ; thus pointing 
to a triple Caucasian source for the origin of the E^ptians, when 
regarded as one people extending from Mcrde to the Delta. 

4. That the Negro race exists in the Catacombs in the mixed or 
Negroloid character ; that even in tliis modified type tlieir presence 
is comparatively unfrequent ; and that if Negroes, as is more than 
]>robable, were numerous in Egypt, their social position was chiefly 
in ancient times what it yet is, that of plebeians, servants and slaves.'* 

The Scriptures inform us, that Mizraim came from the banks of 
tiie Euphrates into Africa, and that hb descendants colonized Lower 
Egypt. 

To bring the ancestors of the Egyptians from Ethiopia, leads to 
consequences irreconcilable with primeval biblical migrations. Ham 
and fais son were indisputably Caucasians — to find, therefore, that 
their Egyptian descendants were Caucasians also, is perfectly in ac 
cordance with nature, and with Scripture. 

Lower Egypt and the Delta, would naturally be the region most 
suited to agriculture ; and contrary again to the general current of 
opinion, it was here that the earliest Eg3rptians settled — ^it was here, 
that the most ancient cities arose — and here, that the most ancient 
monumental piles still remain, to attest the correctness of the asser- 
tion. 

The erection, in Lower Egypt, of the most ancient monuments 
we encounter, does not at all impede the migration of the Caucasian 
IBce, at a very early period into the Thebaid, or even as far as Meroe ; 
nor is the inferior relative antiquity of those vast edifices, that proud. 

X demand, for Thebes, and the Thebaid, an age nearly- parallel to 
ose of Lower Egypt, devoid of explanation on other grounds ; but, 
it is an indisputable fact, since the application of the Champollion 
tests to any of the ruins in the Nilotic valley, that the most ancient 
▼estiges preserved to us lie north ; and the earliest extant are the 
Memphite pyramids ; while those found to the southward, are com- 
parativcly more recent ; with the doubtful exception of the pyramids 
of Meroe in Ethiopia, which will be attended to in due course. 

In the interval previous to the accession of Menes, and subsequent 
to the dispersion of mankind from Shinar, must that wandering tribe 
of Caucasians, who settled permanently in the valley of the Nile, 
have entered Egypt from Asia ; and although we possess not the 
■lightest account of the time, beyond that of its occurrence between 
Noah and Abraham, and none of the mode in which this march 
must have taken place, from Assyria into Egypt ; yet, tlic fact of the 
Asiatic origin, and Caucasian race of the early Egyptians being de. 
dared in the Bible, and proved by anatomy, with monumental and 
liistorical corroborations ; it may be desirable to inquire how far geo- 
graphical facilities smoothed their path, and whether topographical 
circumstances, in connection with localities in Egypt, admit of and 
confirm their introduction. 

According to the facts, set forth in Morton's " C^ia iEgyptiaca," 
we find the Caucasians occupying Egypt, at the remotest time we 
can descry ; and any errors unintentionally committed in speculating 
Upon the road they took from the Asiatic continent to Egypt, will 
not affect the fact of their journey. 

Wucther their progress vras slow, such as a pastoral people (we 



may infer they were at that primeval time) encumbered with families 
and flocks, would necessarily adopt; or whether it was the rapid 
march of men driven by political convulsions, or family feuds to seek 
safety in countries remote from their first origin, are questions in 
themselves hypothetical, though the former speculation has most of 
probability. Whether their migration, from east to west, was ante, 
rior or posterior to the dispersion of Babel, I leave others to deter- 
mine ; in either case, we may recognize the all.wise hand of Provi. 
dence, accomplishing by natural instruments, and according to im. 
mutable organic laws, the object of man's creation. Whether, prior 
to their entry, they possessed any information concerning the fertility 
and salubrity oi that smiling valley.land, whereon the " sacred Nile" 
by its periodical inundations, spreads its rich alluvium, must ever 
remain doubtful. 

That they had their women with them is certain ; as they preserved 
their blood, pure and intact, from amalgamation with African abo- 
rigines ; excepting, in partial instances, of much later times, proceed- 
ing from very natural causes, and affecting mainly those provinces 
which were adjacent to these Africans ; but no more influencing the 
mass of population in Lower and Middle Egypt, at any period, than 
is apparent, or usual, as I have before remarked, with the present 
Fellah and Arab inhabitants of these districts at this day. 

The simplest view of the case would lead one to infer, that, in 
proportion as the increase of human aiid animal population rendered 
the area of Assyria too limited for the peaceful attainment of a 
sufficiency of food, small parties, offsets from the patriarchal tree, 
wandered, like the Bddawecs of the present day, pasturing their cat- 
tie in search of forage, along the valleys of Palestine. The van- 
guard of these nomads, pushed forward constantly by the advance 
of later separations from the main body, or induced by other contin- 
gences, which we may conjecture, but cannot define, crossed the 
small desert, which even at the present doy, in winter, offers every 
facility for similar migrations, and reached the valley of the Nile, 
somewhere in the vicinity of Pclusium. 

Once in the land of Goshen, it may be readily imagined, whoever 
came the first would not be long in inviting his friends and relations 
to join him (and to sojourn permanently) in, what must have been 
to a herdsman, as it is the present day to the agriculturist, a terres. 
trial paradise. Similar causes always produce similar effects. Po- 
pulation increased, and migration continued, until every atom of the 
then alluvial soil between the deserts of Suez and of Lybia, and 
from the sea beach to that extreme point, where an African climate 
becomes mortifcrous to the white man (which region commences 
about the 16th degree of latitude in Ethiopia above Egypt,) was 
colonized by the Asiatic Caucasians ; and, in those remote countries, 
by their intermixed descendants. As population increased, the 
herdsman was forced, by interest, and want of pasture room, to be. 
come a farmer ; and the first spade struck into the yielding black mud 
of the receding Nile, was the first step toward that civilization and 
power which, for 2000 years, made Egypt the greatest country of die 
earth. ^ 

I deem it requisite only to allude to the prevalent, but erroneous 
notion of the African origin of the ancient Egyptians, in so far as to 
express my disbelief of the possibility, that the Caucasian route from 
Asia to Egypt, could have lain, in those primeval times, across the 
Red Sea, at the straits of Btib^eLMandeb, or higher up. Let any one 
look at the map, and measure the distance from Aasyrin. to Meroe, 
by that road — let him pause and consider the vast geographical ob- 
structions to be encountered in Arabia : the time it would take to 
overcome them; and then let him consider the little chronological 
space we have for the events that occurred in Egypt between Mix. 
raim and Abraham ; and allow, that without overthrowing Scripture, 
this doctrine cannot be maintained. 

From Assyria and the plains of Shinar, even at tliis day (aside 
from human insurmountable difficulties) the journey through Arabia 
across the Red Sea, into Abyssinia, over the deserts of CatarefT, to 
Meroe, and thence down the Nile, 1600 miles, to Lower Egypt and 
the seo-board, would be almost impossible to a family accompanied 
by children and by flocks. It may be objected, that tliis migration 
was not immediate, but may have occupied ages. In that case, my 
reply is, that their journey must have been rapid, and accomplished 
within a few years ; or we must reject even the Septuagint chro- 
nology as insufficient. To pass over tlie Red Sea with flocks and 
large family incumbrances, implies vessel*; whence could they ob- 
tain timber on the western Arabian coast ? how procure materials 
for naval construction and outfit, in those primeval times 7 

A mere glance at the map of Abyssinia Mill present obstacles, 
after their supposititious arrival on the western shore of the Red 
Sea, to render their progress toward Meroe and Ethiopia, anything 
but desirable ; nor is there any point, whereon the advocates of the 
African theory can hang a reasonable hypotheais, since the results 
obtained by Dr. Morton, and detailed in his " Crania .^gyptiaca." 

Asiatic in their origin, springing from the same stock as Shem 
and Japheth, and Caucasian in their osteological conformation, the 
Egyptians were white men, of no darker hue than a pure Arab, a 
Jew, or a Phcsnician ; and it is quite as justifiable, and equally rea- 
sonable, to draw the dusky and the sable inhabitants of Africa from 
Shem, the type of the Hebrews and the Arabs ; or from Japheth, the 
t3rpe of the Earopeans, as to derive the Berbers and the Negrors from 
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Hun, whom Scripture teUs us was the parent of the ESgyptians ; and 
M Bueh, Ham must haTe been an Asiatic and Caucasian, since we 
know positively, that his Egyptian descendants were Caucasians, as 
pure-blooded in origin as ourselves. 

The climate of £igypt will never change a Caucasian into a Negro, 
a black into a white man ; and we have yet to learn what effect cli. 
mate may have had, in every other latitude, on the physical organi. 
zation of man, on the material variation of his hair and skin, or on 
his ostcologicai and craniulogical conformation. 

How the real African aborigines — the Berbers and the Negroes, 
were disseminated over Ethiopia and* Nigritia, is foreign to my dis. 
course, nor do I presume to ofTcr an hypothesis. 

It docs not seem possible (although the men are excellent swim, 
mcrs) that they, and still less their females and children, swam across 
the Red Sea ! and, if it be necessary to import these African races 
from the Asiatic hive, the same reasons which render the Isthmus of 
Suez the route the most natural to the Caucasian children of Uam, 
may likewise have served for the ancestors of the Berbers and the 
Negroes. 

Equally unnecessary does it seem, to speculate whether E^pt was 
inhabited by any or by what tribe of man, at tlie period of Mizreim's 
immigration; because such a speculation would imply the possibility 
of the existence of other people at the time of Noah's descent from 
the ark — a supposition hitherto irreconcilable with all we learn from 
Scripture. These are problems still insoluble by human reason — 
their results, such as are developed to us, point out the miraculous 
ordinations of the Creator without unfolding his in^rutable ways — 
and I again repeat, there is no more biblical reason or authority to 
derive the Negroes from Ham, than from Shcm or Japheth ; and if 
climate is to have effected the change, the same causes must have 
produced the same effects, operating on the same physical principles ; 
so that it is just as probable that the Caucasian Shem or the Cauca- 
sian Japheth was the parent of African races, as the Caucasian Ham, 
whose children, the Egyptians, were like their father and his blood. 
brothers, Asiatics and Caucasians. 

Finally, it seems more natural, that a tribe, coming from Asia and 
adopting Egypt as its resting place, should have entered thui country 
by the route which, from the earliest times, has been ^e high road 
of nations between the Asiatic and African continents. It was by 
the Isthmus of Suez that the Hykshos, the Scythian shepherd kings 
of remote antiquity, came and were expelled ; this Isthmus was like- 
wise the beaten road of the Hebrews from Abraham to the Exodus, 
as it is at the present day between Jerusalem and Egypt. It served 
the Egyptians under tlie Pharaohs and the Ptolemies, as the route 
for their military expeditions and for all commercial intercourse with 
Asia. 

The Persians, under Cambyses and Artaxerxcs Ochus, Alexander 
with his Macedonian phalanx, the Saracens under A&mer, and the 
Ottomans under SooltUn Sele^m, used it as their undeviating highway 
into and out of Egypt ; while from the most ancient postdiluvian 
period to the present hour, it has afforded and will continue to afford, 
the same facilities between Asia and Africa, that induced me to select 
it as the route of the Caucasian family of M izraim. 

An important confirmation of the Asiatic origin of the Egjqitians, 
and, indeed, of all the views herein put forward, is to be derived 
from the results estibliahed by the learned ethnographer, philologist, 
and critical hierologist, Dr. Leipsius ; who has proved the affinities 
between the Indo-Gcrmanic, Semitic and Coptic languages, to be 
identical, proceeding from their common origin in one primeval 
source. This discovery puts the seal of authenticity even as to Ian. 
guage upon the Asiatic origin of the early Egyptians ; while it goes 
far to explain all Coptic linguistical affinities with Hebrew, Arabic, 
Sanscrit, and other Asiatic tongues. 

Wo have brought the children of Ham, under Mizraim, into Lower 
Egypt: here they settle; here they multiply ; and hence they spread 
all over the alluvial soil of Egyi)t, from the Mediterranean to Meroe, 
following the Nile, in a natural course of migration and settlement. 
Agriculture supersedes all pastoral habits ; cities and orderly commn. 
nities take the place of the tents and the roving irregularitiei^f the 
Nomad. The progress of civilization must have been so amazingly 
rapid, that to presence oiu* confidence in Scriptural chronology, we 
are forced to conclude (as stated in a previous chapter) that the chil. 
dren of Ham brought along with them all the knowledge and experi. 
«nce accumulated during antediluvian periods from Adam to Noah, 
uid by this second father of the human race, transmitted to the Egyp. 
tians. We can form but little idea of its original amount ; but, within 
a few generations from the immigration of Mizraim, we find monu. 
ments that attest a skill in the arts, an acquaintance with practical 
Bciences, a profound knowledge of political economy and principles 
of government, an extent of civilization of every kind, equal (save in 
the luxury and refinements superfluous to the necessities of human 
life) to the extreme civilization and well-regulated social system ex. 
iating in Egypt at any future period. There are very few arts or 
•ciences, the early antiquity of which astounds us on the monuments 
of Egypt, but must have been familiar to the Egyptians prior to the 
erection of the pyramids. As we proceed, we shall mention scJhie 
of the most prominent 

The time and the increasing ratio of population, are equally unde. 
finable ;with this exception, that, taking the Deluge somewhere about 



3300 B. C, on the authority of the Septnagint, and the immigration 
of Mizraim into Egypt in the third generation after the flood, wa 
have a vacuum of about four hundred yean ; which we may legiti. 
mately fill with all these preparatory labors. The reason I pretend 
even to guess at the interval (which is purely coi\jectural, and merely 
possible) is, that the events which I shall soon show to have occurred 
subsequently, occupy all the space left, from about 2700 B. C. to tha 
present year. It is with extreme difficulty that, even then, E^ptian 
chronological facit can be circumscribed within this limited area. 

Traditionary legends, floating in the works of Greek writers on 
Egypt, inferences gleaned from the mythological doctrines that wrap 
truth in the garb of fable, and deductions legitimately drawn from 
tlie monuments, enable us to consider it probable, that a priestly aris. 
tocracy was the first form of general government in Egypt ; created 
gradually out of the union of those patriarchal heads of villages, wlMIP^ 
probably governed, each his own family, in the same manner thA 
an Arab tribe of the present day is ruled by its own Sh^ykh and tho 
elde^ of the community. This would be perfectly in accordanoo 
with Oriental and Asiatic customs, that have varied but litde sinco 
the patriarchal ages in Lower Asia and Arabia. 

A hierarchy appeare to have been the first form of general govern- 
ment adopted by the Egyptians of that primeval period ; which wo 
feel pereuadcd preceded the establishment of a monarchy. This 
hierarchy, we presume to have commenced within a few generationo 
of Mizraim's immediate descendants ; to have increased in power 
until the accession of Mcncs, the first Pharaoh ; and to have ruled 
Egypt during the conjectural period of about 400 yeara. 

It is here necessary to explain, that, from the eariiest times, tho 
Caucasian inhabitants of the Valley of the Nile regulated their sodai 
system by the division of castes ; which, however, must not be judged 
of by tlie notions we derive from India ; for the Egyptian system of 
caste was merely a division of classes, without any of those rigidities 
to this day practiced in Hindostan. 

From the primitive simplicity of a patriarchal government, whereiii' 
the eldest of tlic tribe governs by general consent, as a father controls 
tho domestic welfare of his family, the gradual increase of the num. 
hers of these elders, in proportion to the increase of dieir respective 
families, probably suggested to them the propriety of union ; and the 
Egyptians, essentially a religious community, bowed beneath the 
mild rule of a theocracy. This theocracy, formed by the union of 
the elders, was the first form of general government, in which secular 
and ecclesiastical interests, at first submitted to the control of the 
aged, become in a short time a hereditary right in certain familiea; 
where the character of priest gave power, independently of the age 
of the individual. 

ChampoUion Figeac has so clearly expressed the most accurate 
views on this particular head, that I will adopt his language. 

"A theocracy, or a government of prieats, was the first knovm to 
the Egyptians ; and it is necessary to give this word priettt, the ac- 
ceptation that it bore in remote times, when the ministere of reli- 
gion were also the ministere of science (and know^ledge ;) so diat 
they united in their own pereons two of the noblest missions widt 
which man can be invested, the worship of the Deity, and the cid* 
tivntion of intelligence. 

** This theocracy was necessarily despotic. On the other hands 
\i'ith regard to despotism, (we add these reflections, to reassure the 
renders too ready to take alarm at the social condition of the early 
Egyptians,) there are so many different kinds of despotism, that the 
Egyptians had to accept one of them, as an unavoidable condition* 
In fact, there is in a theocratic government the chance of religioue 
despotism ; in a monarchy, the chance of a military despotism ; in 
an aristocracy, or oligarchy, the chance of a feudal despotism ; in n 
republic, the chance of a democratic despotism — everywhere a chance 
of opprespion. The relative good ^ill be where these several chances 
are most limited.** And, with respect to tlic form of govemmenC 
best adapted to the social happiness of man, opinions are as varied 
as are the countries, and human races on the earth. That institu- 
tion which is admirably suited to Europeans, may be odious and de- 
leterious to Orientals. 

In Egypt, under the primitive theocratic government, the nation wae 
divided into three distinct classes — the^irtesfs, the militarff and the 
people ; an arrangement whereby the first two, the privileged claaMa^ 
con!>pired to hold the third, and most numerous, in subjection. 

" Time and the hour run through the roughest day :" and when « 
political evil becomes insupportable, nature has provided that it shall 
work its own cure. 

The progress which time inevitably realizes everywhere, eflRseted 
in Egypt a notable alteration in this state of things. 

A rivalry sprang up between the two ruling classes. The militaiy 
grew tired of blindly submitting to ecclesiastical sway, without par. 
taking of their full share of control. The physical power being in 
the hands of the military chiefs, a revolution was the conseqncnee 
of these jealousies. 

A military chieftain seized the sceptre of dominion ; cstablishei 
a royal government, and made the throne hereditary, through hie 
line of descendants. A soldier of fortune, but a statesman in mind, 
changed and ameliorated the social condition of Egypt ; and con- 
secrating the progress the nation had already made, perpetuated it 
through a long succession of after centuries. 
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This chief was Mzttv^ of History — ^Mutbi, | ceasary to endmorete or df!tail them ; because an acquaintance witb 
•• who^ walks with Amun," of the sculptures ; | the greater portion villi be rather a consequence of the history of 

Egypt, OS I ain about to unfold it ; while I prefer leaving whatever 



who, from the days of Syncellus, has been con 
founded with Mizraim, or rather, according to 
Syncellus, with Mestraim. 



I would here observe, that if ancient Egypt 
was ever called Mestraea, we have no evidence 
ei. of the name in hieroglyphics : although it may 
be derived from two Eg}rptian roots, and com. 
munded of i(fe«» begotten, and Be, the Sun. If Mizraim be Mos. 
Indm he was certainly not Menes ; and if Menes be Mestraim, he 
was certainly not Mizraim, who preceded Menes, by at least 400 
y^ars. We fall into palpable anachronisms in endeavoring to make 
«tte man out of two personages, distinct in time, in name, in attri. 
Imtes, and in everything else. Brevity requires that I should limit 
my arguments simply to the exposition of this fact ; by not observing 
which, ancient and modern writers, (with a few exceptions among 
ib.e hieroglyphists, including the learned chronologist, Dr. Hales,) 
have rendered early Egyptian history a chaos of anachronisms. 

This grand political revolution had, over the social welfare of the 
nation, an influence most salutary and durable. From a sacerdotal 
despotism, that in the name of Heaven exacted implicit obedience to 
the privileged members of the hierarchy, the Egyptians passed under 
the authority of a tempered civil monarchy, and acquired a constitu. 
tion that rendered them free as well as happy. 

The chief of the state was king, or Pharaoh ; and his power was 
transmitted, in the order of primogenitureship to his male children ; 
to his daughters, if ho had no sons ; or to his brothers or sisters, if 
IUb direct line should, by absence of offspring, be broken. There 
waa no Salie law in Egypt ; and in a country where femalet were 
admitted to a full participation in all legitimate privileges with man — 
^ere women were queens in their own right — royal priestesses from 
tiieir birth ; and otherwise treated as females are, in all civilized and 
Christian countries ; there were none of these social restrictions 
tiiat elsewhere enslaved the minds, or constrained the persons oi the 
gentler sex. 

We have the most positive and incontrovertible evidence, in a 
series of monuments coeval witli Egyptian events for 2500 years, to 
prore that the female sex in £Igypt was honored, civilized, educated, 
and as free as among ourselves ; and this is the most unanswerable 
proof of the high civilizotion of that ancient people. TMs is the 
strongest point of distinction between the Egyptian social system of 
ancient times, and that of any other eastern nation. Even among 
the Hebrews, the Jewish female was never placed in relation to man, 
in the some high position as her more happy and privileged sister en. 
joyed in Egypt. And if, at the present day, Mohommedanism has 
OTeithrown aU the rights of the female sex in the valley of the Nile ; 
or if, in any ancient or modem nation, females were or ore oppressed, 
k was certainly not from the early children of Ham that they took 
their precedent ; not from the primitive Caucasian inhabitants of 
Egjrpt, that the enslavers of the gentler sex received their lesson. 
Some of the evidence for this assertion will appear as we proceed ; 
but, in the mean time, let us render to the ancient Egyptians the 
pnmd honor of being the first nation who appreciated the moral ca- 
pabilities, social virtues, intellectual attributes, and civil rights of 
woman. 

.In the procession. Tomb of Gumah, the gallantry of the Egyp- 
tians IB proved, by two queens — Aahopht and Aahmes-Nofreari 
Sseens of Amunoph 1st.) taking precedence of the kings ; and this 
a private tomb ! 

The royal authority was not absolute. The sacerdotal order pre. 
served in the councils, their rightful positions— the military were 
Iheare to maintain order and to strengthen the monarchy, but were 
Sifitftn^soldiers ; and in the great assemblies, termed panegyriet, 
wherein all religious, warlike, civil, administrative, commercial, poli- 
tical, statistical, internal and external affairs were periodically 
vreated ; the priests, the military, the corporations, and the people 
Were represented, and the interests of all were protected, according 
td the wise institutions of the Egyptians. The classes of Egypt may 
bo divided into four great castes ; but not, as before said, on the 
ligid sytten of the Hindoos. These were the priests, the soldiers, 
the agriculturalists, and the tradesmen of all denominations ; each 
subdivided into more or less categories — but no Egyptian was an 
oatcast from civil rights in this world, or debarred from eternal hap- 
pinesi in the world to come, save by his own misconduct ; and in 
tiie latter respect, the king and the peasant were equally amenable 
Is the inexorable judgment of Ajuhti — ^** the future state," and 
idtiaute tribunal. 

With the accession of Menes, dates the consolidation of the inter. 
Bsl pdity, and of those wise and well-regulated institutions, that 
astonish us by their perfection and practical utility, as much as by 
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may now be omitted to a future summaiy. It is necessary first to 
establish the chronological scale of hieroglyphic developments, 
before discussing points, which in date are dependent on monu. 
mental evidence. 

The fragments we possess of ancient Egyptian lustory, in the 
writings of early travellers and chroniclers, pcnnit our dividing the 
dynasties of Egypt into three categories, viz : 

J St — The rule of the Gods— or Aurits ; 
2nd — The rule of the Demigods — or Mestneans ; 
drd — The rule of thirty-one successive human dynasties— or 
Egyptians. 

I. The Gods. Under this designation it may be plausibly con- 
jectured, that the ancient Eg^'ptians, in their legendary tales to the 
Greeks, classed those primeval eventEi, which arc known to us as 
antediluvian. It is also curious, that ** Cronup, and the other twelve 
divinities," who are said to have reigned during 3984 years, do not 
very widely differ in number from the patriarchal generations from 
Adam to Noah. The sun, in hieroglyphics, being a type of Horus, 
which is of the same root as Ri^ Ouro, Aur, gave probably the name 
of Aurits to the Egyptians, as the " children of the sun." The word 
Auritffi has been referred to the " Golden age," of heathen mytho. 
logy, but the term aurum itself is derived from that universal root 
aur, the sun, which reverses the current derivation. 

II. The Demigods— or Mestrsans, may be explained hypotheti- 
cally, OS referring to those pristine postdiluvian times, which em- 
brace the dark period from Noah to the accession of Menes : a period, 
according to my view, of some 500 years ; in the first century of 
which Mizraim may have colonized Egypt. I'he term Mestrsan, 
viewed, as above stated, in its meaning of " begotten of the sun," 
ogain sends us back to the primitive aur. 

in. The Men, or Eg>-ptian8, commence their rule with Menes, 
the first Pharaoh, and continue through 31 successive dynasties, to 
the invaston o^ Alexander the Great, in B. C. 332. From this era, 
history and the monuments enable us to define the period of the 
Laoidi, or Ptolemies, down to 29 B. G. The hieroglyphics thence 
bring us down to Caracali.a, the Roman Emperor, when this mode 
of writing ceaeed, about 215 nftcr the Chrietian era, and when tlie 
race of Ham ceased to be politically recognizable. 

In regard to the reign of the gods, and the demigods, however, 
one point is very clearly estoblished by Sir J. G. Wilkinson ; which 
b, that the Egyptians never had the folly or impiety to trace their 
own origin to deities. On tlie contrar}', they ridiculed the Greeks, 
for supposing themselves to be a heaven-descended race, in a right 
line of succession ; for the Egyptians were a practical people, and a 
sensible. 

When the priests showed to Uerodotus a scries of 345 images of 
men, who had successively filled the office of high priest ; as, at a 
former period, they had exhibited a similar set of portraits to Heca. 
taeus — they laughed at Hecatsus, who claimed a deity for his 16th 
ancestor ; and told Herodotus, that " each was a Piromis, eon of a 
Piromis." Piromis being the Greek corruption of the Coptic Pi-romi, 
the man ; and the strict meaning of the sentence being " a man, son 
of a man ;" we have herein an indisputable proof of Herodotus's 
ignorance of the commonest words of the notive language of a 
country, concerning which ho wrote so largely, and so very learn- 
edly. His ignorance was natural enough, but his presumption may 
be derided by us, as much as his credulity was the sport of the 
humorous Egyptians. 

When, therefore, in a document, called by Syncellus " the Old 
Egyptian Chronicle," the rule of gods and demigods on eorth, pre- 
cedes the reign of human monarchs ; we must make full allowance 
for the errors of Greek translators, rendering into their own tongue, 
and adapting to Hellenic comprehension, the lofty ideas, and mystic 
deslgaations of the Egyptians. Nor must we accuse the dead, whose 
monuments present a mute refutation of Grecian fallacies, of en- 
tertaining fantasies, such as are handed down to us by Herodotus. 
Under the guise of mystic attributes, and through the medium of 
tymboU, the veiled truths of which were not divulged to the ** impure 
foreigner," the Egyptian gods and demigods, of the Old Chronicle, 
probably, are nothing more than our patriarchal antediluvian and 
postdiluvian generations. Bigotry and fanaticism, among tlie early 
Christians, prevented their perceiving that every stigma cast on the 
pure doctrines of primeval antiquity would detract from the au. 
thority of Moses ; who, as before stated, was undoubtedly ** learned 
in all the wisdom of the Egyptians." 

I now proceed to lay before the reader, two tables of Egyptian 
history — one the Oij> Chronicle; and the other compiled from 
Mahitho by Rosellini and ChampolUon Figeac, with a few addi. 



ANCIENT EGYPT. 



EGYPTIAN DYNASTIES. 



THE OLD EGYPTIAN CHRONICLE. 

lit — Rvmi OP TRB GOM — OE AtJRITJI— AlfTBDXLUTIAy PBKIOD 7 

Barbaritmiu ? Yean. 

To Hkpbjbstus — ^Vulcan — ^Pthah, the Creator— is assigned 

no time, as ha is apparent both by day and night, 00,000 
Hiut78 — the Sun — ^the son of Hephsastua— reigned three 

myriads of years, equivalent to 30,000 

CiovtTS, and the other twelve Divinities reigned together, 3,984 



GoM reigned-— years, 33,984 



find, — Reion op the I>kmi.God»— oe Mssruuiit — 

Postdiluvian febiod — Scythirnnut? 

The eight kings — DemuGods — (or Mixraimites ?) reignied 
together, 

3rd. — Reion of MEN—or Egyptians — HeUenumutT 

ThelSoBNEEATioNs (families, dynasties, or royal houses!) 
comprised- in the Cynic Cycle — or Sothic period — 
reigned, 443 

The remaining 15 dsmasties of kings— commen- 
cing with the 16th dynasty and ending with 
the 30th dynasty — ^reigned together, 1881 

EoTFTUNs reigned, 



Yaan. 



917 



These years 36,525— end before Christ, 359. 



Years, 



2324 
36,525 



MANETHO'S EGYPTIAN CONSECUTIVE DYNASTIES.. 



OEDEEOr 
DTNASTIBS, 


thue oeioin. 


NUMBER OF 
KINGS. 


1st. 


Thinite, 


8 


2nd. 


Tauite, 


9 


3rd. 

4th. 

5th. 

6th. 

7th. 

8th. 

9th. 
10th. 
11th. 


Memphite, 

Memphite, 

Elephantinite, 

Memphite, 

Memphite, 

Memphite, 

Heliopoiite, 

Heliopolito, 

Theban, 


8 
8 
9 
6 
5 
5 
4 
19 
17 


12th. 


Theban, 


7 


13th. 


Theban, 


60 


14th. 


Xoite, 


76 


15th. 


Theban, 


— « 


16th. 


Theban, 


5 


17th. 
18d]. 


5 Theban, 
Hykshos, 
Theban, 


s 1 

17 


19th. 


Theban, 


6 


80th. 


Theban, 


12 


2l8t. 


Tanite, 


7 


S2nd. 


Bubastite, 


9 


23rd. 


Tanite, 


4 


24th. 


Saitic, 


1 


25th. 
26th. 


Ethiopian, 
Saitic, 


3 
9 


27th. 


Persian, 


8 


28th. 


Saitic, 


1 


29 th 


Mendosian, 


5 


30th. 


Sebennitic, 


3 


31st. 


Persian, 


3 


31 dynasties 




378 kings. 



NUMBSa or HAMKS 
rnVHD IN BIKRO- 
OLVrUCS UP TO 

184]. 



7 

T 



kt'. 




6 

18 
6 
9 

9 



T 
7 



3 
6 

4 
1 
4 
1 



LENGTH OF 
THEIR ESIGNS. 



Years, 252 
»• 297 
197 
448 
248 
203 

75 
100 
100 
185 

59 
245 
453 
484 
250 
190 



» 

it 
If 
II 
11 
11 
11 
II 
II 
II 
II 

w 
•I 

II 

II 

II 

M 
II 
II 
II 
11 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 



260 

348 

194 

178 

130 

120 

89 

44 

44 

150 

120 

6 

21 

38 

8 



BEGAN BEFORE 
CHRIST. 



Years, 5867 
5615 
5318 
5121 
4673 
4425 
4222 
4147 
4047 
3947 
3762 
3703 
3417 
3U04 
2520 
2272 



If 
II 
I* 
If 
If 
»» 
If 
II 
If 
If 
ff 
fl 
If 
ff 
ff 

fl 

II 
II 
II 
•I 
II 
•I 
ff 
II 
If 
II 
If 

M 
fl 
II 



2082 

1822 

1473 

1279 

1101 

971 

851 

762 

718 

674 

524 

404 

398 

377 

339 



POSSIBLE 
REDUCTION. 



B.C.2715? 



^ Years 443 



MONUMENTAL 
PARALLELS. 



Tombs. 
Copper Mines, 
Quarries, 
Relics and Papyri. 
Great 
Number of 
Unplaced kings. 



If 
ff 
ff 
ff 



[lis. 

Obelisk of Heliopo. 
Kamac. 

Temples, Tombs, 
Palaces, Tablets, 
Papyri, Relics, 

&.C. &.C. &.C. 

all over 
Egypt and 
Nubia« 



MUCSLLANIA. 



After Flood 439 
[yeanf 



Names unknown 

Idem 

Idem 

Idem 

Idem 
Uncertain 

Idem 

Idem 

Idem 

TabletofAbydM 
Abraham's visit 
HebrewT.,B.C« 
[1990 
Moses B.C.1491 



Rehoboam 
B. C. 971 



End, B. C. 331 



Conquest of Egypt by Alexander, 
Accession of Ptolemy Soter, 
FaU of the Lagidi, 



B. C. 332. Luqsor. 

B. C. 304. Phila. 

B.C. 30. Omboe,Edfoo. 



The upper table is a reduction of the ** Old Egyptian Chronicle,*' 
preserved to us by SynccUus. This appears iohe a, succinct compi- 
lation, made in Egypt about the reign of Nashtenebf, of tho 30th 
dynasty, say B. C. 359. I have already explained, that the ** reign 
of the gods'* rcfors possibly to our antediluvian period, when those 
heresies, termed* by the fathers of the church, barbaritnuiB, seem to 
have been iirst introduced. This heterodoxy they explained, as 
evinced by the fact, ** that then men had no rulers ;" and that their im. 
piety and insubordination, brought down upon them the vengeance of 
the Most High, and the obliteration of all mankind save Noah's fam. 
ily. It is eonjectured, that tlie first two reigns refer to those events 
anteeeding the creation of man, which enter into the category ol' 
geological periods, of which it seems the Hiorophants had some 
knowledge ; in confirmation of which, the names of tho gods them, 
selves lend some feeble glimmer; for Cronus is "time immeasura. 
ble;*' and Vulcan, who is our Pthkh, typifies " the creative power" 
of the Almighty. When Solon, the Athenian lawgiver, discoursed 
with the Egyptian sages about those events which had bsppened to 
(ha Pelasgic Greeks, such as the traditions concerning the first Pho. ' 
roueus, and Niobe, and the deluge of Deucalion and Pyrrhs, one of 
tko nont venerable of the sacerdotal ancients exclsimed, ** O Solon, 
Solon ! you Greeks are always children; nor is there such a thing as 
an aged Grecian among you. All your souls are juvenile ; neither 
coolaining any ancient opinion derived from remote tradition, nor 
any discipline hoary from iis existence in former periods of time. 
Ton Mention «o« Delufo only; wiMrea* wtmtff happanedl" The 



Roman Dominion in Egypt, B. C. 30. Dendera. 

Last monumental hieroglyphical date, A. D. 215. Eane. 



remaining 12 divinities relate, probably, to the line from Adam to 
Noah. 

The '* reign of the demigods" is probably the period from Noab 
to the accession of Mcnes ; including the primitive colonization of 
Egypt, and the theocrotical government, termed by the fathers, &y< Am. 
mwtf in reference to the apostacy of man, the confusion of Babel, dto. 

The *' reign of Men" begins with Mcnes, and the Pharaonic mo. 
narchy — termed also by the fsthers, hellenismiu, on account of 
the fiprcad of idolatrous paganism, in which Terah, the father of 
Abraham, seems to have participated with the rest Yet, if exce|i. 
tions to such idolatry existed in thtise primeval days, tliey will bo 
fottnil in ** the order of Mclchisedek," and among tho initiated la 
Egyptian mysteries. 

Then follows Manetho's li!>t. Those cipheis preceding the accM» 
sion of the 16th dynasty are doubtful, and the chronology is reduci. 
ble upon the anrangement of Syncellus into 443 ycare. The monu. 
mental psrellels are positive in point of relative position, without 
requiring anything like Manetho's intervening intervals of time be. 
twcen die pyramids and the obelisk of Heliopulis. I have added o 
list of the hieroglyphical names already identified, which in 1841 
was deemed to be correct. 

Taking the ere of the Deluge, according to the Septuagint (afUi 
the rejection of the 2nd Cainan) at B. C, 3154, we obtain some eu* 
nous coincidences to strengthen our belief in the correctness of tho 
record; while, at the same time, they indicate the poaalble epoch cf 
Menes. 



ip 



ANCIENT EGYPT 



Tears 



9683 



217 




In the first place, by the Old Chronicle : 

From the birth of Christ, to the Snd king of 

30th dynasty, there intervened Years 359 

Prom 30th dyn., to 15th 1881 

From 15th to 1st-— or the accession of Menes 443 

From Ist dyn., back to commencement of the 
demigods (or possibly only to Mizraim*s 
arrival) 



Postdiluvian interval 

Scptuagint era of Flood, B. C. 3154 

This would give us 254 years between Noah and Mizraim's arri- 

Tal in Egypt — not an unreasonable Interval. Then 217 more from 

Mizraim, during the theocratic period to Menes, who would thus have 

ascended the throne about B. C, 2688 or 471 years after the Deluge. 

In the second place, by Manetho : 

Years. 

From the birth of Christ, to Alexander's conquest, 332 

From the 3l8t dynasty back to the 16th dyn., Years 2272 
the interval from Alexander to our Saviour, 332 



1940 
443 



Gives us for interval, between Alexander and 

the 16th dyn., 
Fh>m 16th dynasty bfack to 1st, 

Accession of Menes, B. C, 
Interval between Menes and the Flood, 

Deluge, B. C, 

We thus obtain the accession of Menes, by Ma- 
netho, at 
By the Old Chronicle at 




3154 



B. C, 2715 
2683 



Difference only— years 32 

between the two records, after Manetho has been reduced on the 
system of Syncellus ; which, in subjects so remote, is of no import- 
ance ; and, in either case, leaves us an interval of about 400 years 
between Menes and the Flood. Of course, this view is purely by. 
potfaetical ; but it will serve to show, that there is nothing appalling 
in the chronological extension here contended for. This will satisfy 
the reader, that Elgyptian hicrology can be reconciled, in chrono. 
logical matters, with an orthodox biblical record, no less than, as I 
have shown, with other scriptural subjects. 

But there are other coincidences, equally confirmatory. Syncel- 
lus has recorded, that, in the Old Chronicle, this number of years, 
36,5.5, divided by 1461, gives exactly 25 sothic periods ; this period 
being composed of 1461 vague or civil years of 365 days. The 
singularity of this coincidence may, at first sight, appear to invali. 
date the record ; but on examination we may derive from it some 
precious chronological indications — to explain which, I must digress. 
There is no point ascertained with more precision, than the almost 
inconceivable remoteness of astronomical calculations and observa- 
tions among the earliest Egyptians, who appear to have perfected 
tiieir calendar, for all practical purposes, at a period so distint, that 
even the Deluge epoch of the Septuagint appears irreconcilable with 
the deductions thereon consequent Indeed Champolli'in declares, 
what the great mathematician Biot confirms, that the astronomical 
dates, procured from the tombs of the kings at Thebes, would carry 
back the use of a national calendar in Egypt to the year 3285 B. C, 
which is 39 years beyond the Septuagint flood; even without the de- 
ducUon of the interpolated Cainan ! I do not pretend to be compc- 
tent on this point to form any opinion ; and the fact is merely ad- 
duced, in proof of the priority of astronomical knowledge among 
the children of Ham ; who, as I said before, must have brought int j 
Egypt all the learning of antediluvian generations as an inheriu 
ince from Noah. 

It would seem, that the primitive division of the year, in E!gypt, 
was into 12 lunar months — i. e., that the time occupied by the 
moon's revolution round the earth, gave origin to the month of 28 
days. 

The first change in the Egyptian year, was the substitution of 
Solar for Lunar months ; and then the year consisted of 12 months 
of 30 days each, or 360 da)rs ; but, it being very soon perceived that 
the seasons were disturbed, and that they no longer corresponded 
to the same month ; five additional days were added to the end of 
ihe last Egyptian month, Mesobe, to remedy the defect in the caL 
endar, and to insure the return of the seasons at fixed periods. To 
those accustomed to our present calendar, and to the division of the 
•easons, Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter, it maybe worth ob- 
Mrving, that in Egypt, from the most ancient days to the present 
hour, the agriculturidist recognizes only three seasons in the year. 
The Arab of the present day, who, in his chronological division of 
tfme, adopts the Mahommedan system of Lunar months in all his 
other purauits ; foUows for agricoltoral purpoeaa, the Coptic months. 



which are simply the ancient Egyptian ; while both Copts and Arabs 
call these months by their ancient names to this day. Each third 
part of their year conpiets ol 4 months, and is regulaied in perfect 
accordance with the seasons in Egypt, and the periodical overflow of 
the Nile. Thus, the fret season in Egypt begins about a montli 
before the end of our autumn. It is called by the Arabs " es-Shiltch," 
or winter. It is the eesson of sowing and vegetation — and anciently 
was termed the season of the " water plonts." It lasts 4 months, 
beginning about November, and ending with the close of February : 
duration laeO days. The eeeond season begins about the end of 
our winter : the Arabs call it " es-S^yf," or summer. It is the sea. 
son of harvest and reoping, and was anciently styled the " season of 
ploughing," for then, as st present, they prepared their lands for tha 
summer crops: it lasts 4 months, or 120 days. The third season com- 
mences about July, andis called by the Arabs "el-Harctf," or autumn, 
or more usually " Neel," as the period of the inundation of the Nile. 
Ii is the time, wlUn the river overflows its banks, and ssturates all 
the alluvial with its fertilizing moisture, either by inundation or by 
fi'tration. Ancientlv, it bore the appropriate name of" the season of 
the waters." Its duration is 120 days. 

I would remark, that this adaptation of the three Egyptian seasons 
to our months will be found most correct, as leaving the Delta, yon 
approach the Thebaid ; because on the line of the Mediterranean, at 
Alexandria for i|^tance, the seasons, like almost everything else, are 
more European in their appearance ; nor is it fair to judge of Middle 
or Upper Egypt by the sea-coast. 

The intercalotion of the 5 complementary days, at the end of the 
year of 12 solar months, brought the calendar to practical utility. It 
was then termed the vague or civil year, consisting of 366 days ; and 
the Pharaohs were obliged to swear, that they would preserve it ia 
tact from any intercalotion. This was the only year known to Hero 
dotus, to Pluto and to Eudoxus ! 

This vague, or civil year of 365 days, was soon discovered to b« 
actually shorter tlian the duration of the true solar year, by about a 
quarter of a day, say six houis — for each day of the civil year retro, 
graded from the true solar revolution about one day in every four 
yeara ; about one month in every ISM) years; and about one year of 
365 doys in 1460 yeara. By preserving, however, in ordinary uaca, 
the civil year of 3G5 days ; there were many advantages accruing to 
the religious system of tlie ancient Egyptians. The name of each 
month bore the name of one of twelve divinities, and was under its 
especial protection ; while eoch day was under the blessing of a 
deity, as by the Roman Catholics, it is now under the protection of a 
saint. There is but little " new beneath the sun ;" and wherever wa 
turn, WB find that we are only perpetuating the notions and systems 
of our forefathers, whom we stigmatize as Pagans, while we adopt 
many of their customs. Thus, tlie Mahommedans, at present in 
Egypt, who go piously to pray in the mosque, on a day, supposed by 
them, to be the birth-day of a Muslim saint, whose tomb Qcs in tha 
sanctuary ; or who assemble at the periodical festivals and faira of a 
" Seyd-el-Bddawce," and a " Seyd Brahe*m-ed-Defo6qee," are little 
aware, that they are only doing that which was done on the same 
spots, at the some seasons, 3000 yeara before the Muslim saint, or 
even Mohammed himself existed ! yet, nevertheless it is a fact, and 
the Mahommedan clergy are prudent enough to regulate the annual 
return of some of these festivals — not by the Mohommcdan, but by 
the Coptic calendar — not by the lunar, but by the solar montlis. 

By adhering, therefore, to the civil year of 365 doys, the priesti 
were enabled, in consequence of its annual recession, to carry tha 
periodical festivals through all the different seasons of the year, witlun 
a known period ; that is, the same festivals would sometimes occur 
in summer, sometimes in winter, in regular undoviating succession. 
The same custom has been adopted by the Mahommedans, for 
their fast of the Ramadlm ; which, within my recollection, has passed 
from midsummer, through spring and winter, and is now in autumn 
The Egyptian astronomera, while they thought it expedient to keep 
tlie practical and popular calendor to the civil year of 365 days ; 
were, however, perfectly aware of the necessity of a further interea. 
lation, to equalize the annual rotation. They therefore created a 
period, well known to astronomera and chronologists, as the Sothic 
period, from Sirius, the dog-star, termed Sethis by the Egyptians. 
This period was styled by the Greeks, the Cynic Cycle, from Cynos, 
a dog. When, therefore, we use the terms Sothic period, or Cynic 
Cycle, we mean one and the same thing — and when we say the 
Sothic year, the Sidereal year, the Cynic year, the Canicular year, 
we refer to the year whose commencement was regulated by the pe- 
riodical and heliacal rising of the dog-star, or Siriua, called Sothia— 
the star of Isis, and Isis-Thoth ; or perhsps Thoth.Isis, (7> which, 
by transmutation into Greek, has become Sothis. This year coa» 
sisted of 365^ days, whereas the civil year remained 365. 

It is cerUin, that the fint morning apparition of the dog-star, be. 
fore sunrise, was religiously associated in Egypt, with the 1st day of 
the month of Thoth, called by the Arabs and Copts, " Toot " And 
thus, the 1st day of Thoth was the fint day of the first month of eaeh 
year. But there was another and a local cause, that connected the 
heliacal rising of the dog.sUr with the rising of the " sacred river ;•• 
the grandest natural phenomenon in the valley of the Nile ; and on«» 
aa intimately hallowed by the vast utaityof itabenefita,aa mythicaUf 
interwoven with the leligioiiB doctrines of the Egyptians, and saoied 
ta the measories of Osiris and Us. 
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In Efypt, tlw dog JUT— Sin ua or Snthu— Tor ■bonl 3000 yi 
B. C, tad far (ome centuriM afltr, me on iba rame tiled day (m 

patallel,) aliula before thoiun (heliacal rising;) and thiaday waa u 
thB SQth da* of Julf, Julian calendar. TbU aur in iha coune ofeich 
ysBT caiieVUi ba viaible on th« horiton in Egypt for about 
■od a hair, becauae it roae and sel during the day-tima : aoi 
il began 10 be perceived in iha eutero aky> a little before 
anil on iba foliuwing daya il ihowed itself more and mora above thi- 
boriioa, before the and nt ui^ht. The firar appearance of the atar 
■f Isia acGurred sonm daya afier the aummer soliuce, and corre. 
■ponded Buclly lo Ibe iini rising of the waleia of ibe Nils. Il was, 
therefore, all imporuni lo obaerve ili moTemenia; and tbeaa obser. 
valiona anon pruved, ihal the rise of the dog-atar, which occurred oti 
ihe &iat day of the month of Thetk on one year, vtt not visible four 
yaara anbaequenlly till ihe MconJ day of the eeme month ; and four 
yMra later, not till the tfalrd, and bo on ; till, afler 190 yean, this samt 
IJnng of tha dog-atar wouU not ba viaible till Ihe Urol uf the aievad 
Bonlh of Ihe year, or Paopi. 

The causa uf IhiB change waa immediately explained, so soon aa 
Iha priest* remarked, that the civil year contuiavd only 3S5 duys: 
whereas, (he heliacal rising of the dog-alor look place afler au in. 
terval ofSSS ilaya and a quarter. The priests, therefore, created an 
aatroaumical or liiad year, by the addition of one quarter lA a day, 
or six hoars, lo Iha original civil year ; which liied year, being rrgu. 
Uled by tba dogjtar. waa termed the Mtinc ytar of 3^5^ days, wliicL 
tDodcm asironomera eooeider may have been the uue length of the- 
year in that latitude. 

Il waa thus aecenainsd thai, as the vagus or civil year of 365 days 
waa a moveable year, and as iIm sothic year of StiSJ days was a fnea 
year; thai, if al any lime these two years began on the same day. 
1461 civil years, or 14G0 sothic year* miut tranapire before Ihe aanu: 
eirciunsiaiica could occur again ; ihua, 

365 X4 gave (he civil year every 1460 aolhic year* 
365^X4 " solhic " " 1461ci.il " 
being a difference of one enlire year belwoen Ihe aum of yearn de- 
pendent on the solar months with Eve days' inletcalntion, and Ibe 
mm of yeara dependent on the annual heliacal rising of ihe dog-stor. 
in 1460 aolhic yean. The heliacal rising of Sinus being, then, tht 
Initial point of the inie year, the pnests deeignaled as tfae sornir 
naiOD (he aerica of 1460 fixed yean, and of 1461 vague yean, b; 
which dieso two should recommence on the same instant ; becausi 
1460 yean of 365^ days, inclose exactly the aame number of dsyi 
that are contained in the 1461 years of 3B5 days ; there being 533,365 
daya in each of iheae series. 

Such waa the colcndar of" the ancient Egyptians. Il is probable, 
that to the generality of readera thia explanation is ■upereiogaiory, 
because it is ao familiar. However, at the risk of tedium, i have 
Inserted It ; and now proceed lo drew aome deductiona from the facti 
laid down. 

The coincidence, on the same day, of the two initial days of iheae 
reapeclivo periods — that is, when the first day of the fixed year waa 
the fim day of the vagno year — a coincidence which could only occur 
every 1461 vague yeara, was in Egyptian chronology a memorable 

rh. We ore told by Cenaorinua, who wrote in the third century 
Chrisi, thai the laft time the coincidence occurred, was on the 
30th July. 133 years after Christ; by which we know, that it oc. 
cuned 1393 B. C, and again in the year 9783 B. C. : whence the 
knovcledge we poiaess of the learning of Ihe Egyptian hierarchy, 
legitimately allowa our inferring, thai it waa by Ihem obaorved. 

The Greek astronomers of early timee appear to have been quite 
luiaware uf ihe introduction, by ihe Egyptian!<, of one year in 1461 
vague years, or of six hour? at the end of each year. Wo have ihc 
authirily of Strabo, thai the intetcalstion waa unknown lo Plaiu and 
to Eudoxua, although they are aaid to have aiudied at Ueliopolia j 
while Herodotust's ignorance on this mutter is fully proved, by his 
■peaking of ihc Egyplian year of 365 day" having the effect of keep, 
ing Ihe acaaons in their proper places ; although, in another passage, 
he give* die mosl conclusive proof of the existence of the Inlcrealaiy 
quarter of a day in hit lime. 

He says, the prictits reckoned from Menes, 341 kinm, or gencrO' 
fioDs; whence HcrodoluB calculates an interval orit,340 years: yet 
he adds, " During this lime, ifaey (the priesU) said the sun had four 
Una risen out of his customary places ; that, both vrhere he now sets 
ha had ttei'c* thore risen ; and where he now riMs, he had Ihire 
lieice set."* By explaining this poaaoge in rrlotlDn to the aolhic 
period, modem astronomers ace that, under an apparent fable, the 
priests mystically told him the tnth, ailhough he did not underaland 
it. For, in the interval of at least 3350 yean between Mcnea and 
Herodotus, embracing as il does much more than one sothic period, 
tha sun rose twice and set twice (at lean) in Ihe same degree of the 
ecliptic. The allegory was beautiful. 

Il follow* therefore, that ihe later Greek astronomers, auch as Hip. 
parchus and Cratisthcnea (although Ihay do not acknowledge the 
■ources of their learning,) derived most of their astronomical know- 
ledge from ihe cslculotion* of incienl Egyptians. 



The well known fable of the Phienii seems lo be mystically cqib 
nected with the aatronomical revolution of the authic period — 
although it would seem that the siury of its iMag from its athe* WM 
unknown in the lime of Herodulus, but wee invrnted in after liOMa^ 
and was adopted by the early Ctiri^lian fathen. There is greal cob. 
fusion in the intervals between each Phainii j some reducing Ibem la 
340 yesiB, others extending them lo 1461 yeats. Il teems, howevar, 
lo have aymboliied, in whole or in part, the Sulliic Period, or great 
aslronomical year at the Elgj'pliana ; being found on Ii^yptian monifc 
msnts, dsiingos far back as ihe commcncemcnl of [he Itjtb Dyn.,«r 
B. C. 1800. In Ihe Coptic Fhtnth, meaning agt or peried, we tarn 
the root of PliiEnix, and its culendrical utilities. 

According lo Horus-ApoUd, the Pbixnix aymboliied Ih* sanJ ^f 
man — an eijitring cyclt af Hint — and also, the inundalien of iJta 
Nile. 

We have ihe authority ofChKremon and Porphery for itie anliqui^ 
of the word alnianacJr in Greek, long prior lo ihe Saracens ; and (m 
the Btateminl that almanacs are nieiiiioned in ihc Boon or HtaHM. 
Some English and Arabic vocabullsts assert, that ofinann- ia as 
ATabic word '." J concede the article " al," or rather eJ, to ba aa 
Arabian prefii. But 1 should be edified lo learn, to what AraH* 
root Ihey trace the word monae. It ia probably of ancient Coplla 
origin 1 and if ever ured by Arab historians (for II is unknown ia 
[he Darig,) il in a compound, like Ihe word alina;»( — Ihe Arabiih 
el^-t^r. and the Greek, mcgiB[o!i — grtaittti used by Ptolemy !■ 
astronomy, and by the Grenada Moors in alchemy. 

Now, by the auihorily of Syneellus, in the tabic of the Old Chtoih 
Icle, llie first dynasties embrace 443 yeara of the aothic periodj 
whence it followp, thai the fln-i king of ihe Ut Dyn., Mene*. ascended 
Ibe throne about Ibe year 3733 Julian B.C.; and il may be iiiferraiL 
thai he was the first Fbarooh who pledged himself not lo alter th* 
calendar. 

The 36,535 years of lime, which the Old Chronicle givea for lb« 
entire reign of gods, demigods, and Egyptians, divided by 1461, 
giree us exactly 35 eothic periods ; and instead of being taken by nt 
littrallig, and therefore rejected by us as fabalous, must be regarded 
as a vatt atlrxniomical cycle, by which the Hierophauis regulaWd 
their calendar; sod Iheir sntrononucal skill is nowhere mote sppa. 
rent than in their cycle of 35 years, for adjusting Ihe funur with th« 
nlar motions; whereby they poesesied a system more rigoruul) 
correct than (he Julian method in similar rcductiona. 
The whole of ihis digreasion is merely lo precede a few deduetioash 
enlighten ua on the probable epoch of tbe aecession of Meneaj ■ 
fundamental point in all subsequent Egyptian history; and withonl 
deeming it absolutely necessary to continue in prefatory explanation^ 
I present the several results. 

Ill — By the asuonomical reduction of Herodotus, according 
Professor Renwick, we obtain Ihe accession of Mc- 
saboul B.C. sew 

3nd — By Syncellus — Manetho agreea with general — (or 
Scplusgint) chronology. If we cut off 656 j-eata before 
the fl(»d, and 534 afterwords — the true poriod of 
Egyptian hiMory, according to him, would place the 
accesaion of M ones— Ren wick's calculation, B. C. 9T1S 
3td — By Roaellini's reduction of Syncellus, page IS, vol, 1st, 

Mcnes would fall about B. C. 3771 

1th — By ChampoUion Figcac, page 367, the epoch of Mcnes 

would be— Freret'a calculatjon, B. C. S781 

3th— By Doct. Hales' calculation, " 941S 

6ih — By my reduction of the " Old Chronicle," " 968S 

7th— By my reduction of " Msnetho,'" " 2715 

I have before stated, that we could not define with precision Iha 
I'poch of Henea within 500 years— but all differences considere< 
lielween Ihe extreme of 3890 B. C. for remoteness, and 3413 B. CL 
lor proximity, which added to Rosellini's and Cbamputlion's ealL 
of the accesaion of the 16lh dynasty . 6.0.2372 
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Would place Meoea about Ihe year . 3750 B.C.t 

which I am inclined to adopt, as within a hundred year's approiimb 
lioD of the truth : thus afTording abundance of inleryal, between th* 
Flood and Mcnea on the one hand ; and poasibly auBlcienl for lb* 
i^rection of Ihe works now existing at Memphis — Ihe pyramids — b«. 
iween Menes and tbe accession c^ the Ifilh Dyn., on tba other. 

Pi'ifeclly aware of the extreme uncertainty of these catculatioba, 
I would obaerve, as an excuse for the digreasion, that tfae epoch el 
Vfenes is all.important in history — thai 1 have endeavoiad to recoik 
i'ile il with the Sepluagint as nearly aa possible within reason and 
probability — <nd that I lean rather in favor of an extension of iha 
interrol between Menss and our Saviour; for which I could easily 
bring forward a mass of aiyumenta and eiplanalions, founded oa 
I'acis ; among which are tlie vast number of " unplaced liioga" wa 
[HMsess, who must hsve lived between Menes and the 16lh Uyn. I 
repeal, however, to the heal of my present belief, the epoch of Menaa 
taken at B. C. 3750, will reconcile monumental avidencea with llw 
3criptDral chrtoology of the Septuagint version. 

It is, howBver, neceanry for me lo explain, why I have pra au mrf 
to dife in chnntilogr with ao Uaroad a hiandosiM ■» Sir J. (h 



ANCIENT EGYPT. 



Wilkinson ; because, at bia works are roost familiar to my readers, 
■ome might be struck with the discrepancy. 

In his " Topography of Thebes" (London, 1835, page 506,) after 
inferring the liet of Eratosthenes to that of Manetho, for bis earlier 
•eries of kings. Sir J. G. W. says : 

'* I am aware, the era of Menes might be carried back to a much 
more remote period than the date I have assigned it ; but as we have 
as yet no authority further than the uncertain accounts of Manetbo's 
eopjrist, to enable us to fix the time and the number of reigns inter, 
▼ening between his accession and that of Apappus, I have not placed 
bim earlier, for fear of interfering with the date of the deluge of 
Noah, which is 2348 B. C* 

The lis* of Eratosthenes being now of less authority than Mane, 
tbo, and it being impossible to cramp and crowd Egyptian annals 
into Archbishop Usher's limit of 23-id years, I would remark, that 
at the time of the construction of Sir J. G. W.'s table, I was at 
Cairo in gratifying relations with him, and therefore know that this 
table dates about 1832-33. The works from which I derive the 
basis of my discourse, have mostly been published in France and in 
Italy since 1832 : and Sir J. G. W.*s table is now behind the age, and 
the progress since made in Egyptian developments; while Col. Vyse's 
fsaearches at the pyramids have made the 4th Dyn. of xHanetho loom 
like a meteor in the night of time. 

The chronology of Wilkinson is inconsistent with itself. Ho takes 
the Deluge according to Usher, at . - . . B. C. 2348 
Vid he is compelled to place Menes at least . . . ** 2201 

as the lowest limit — leaving between the Flood and Me. 

nee an interval of years 147 

at which time it is extremely doubtful, if the Caucasian children of 
Noah, had around them a sufficiency of population to impel them to 
quit Asin, and to colonize Egypt. But, on referring to page 41, 1st 
V'ol. of his invaluable later work, on the " Manners and Customs of 
the ancient Egyptians," London, 1837, (uncontradicted in his second 
Mries of 1841) it will be seen that the leorned author, on the author. 
Ity of Josephus, (who says " Menes lived upward of 1300 yeors be. 
fore Solomon," which last king ascended the throne of liiracl, B. C. 
1015 ;) extends the date of Menes from 2201 B. C. of his former 
table to 2320 B. C, without any intimation that he, Sir J. G. W., re. 
cognizes a correspondent precession of the era of the Flood, which he 
•till leaves at B. C. 2348. 

If, as before stated, 147 years are totally insufficient, as an interval 
between Noah and Menes, how much more so must be twenty-eight 
fears T These 28 years are altogether absurd, for Egyptian local 
•vents alone between the Flood and Menes ; still more so, when we 
reflect on the geographical distance from Mount Ararat to Lower 
B^ptf and on the necessary prior multiplication of the human race 
on the plains of Shinar. 

That one so erudite and critical as Sir J. G. Wilkinson, should 
have committed any inadvertency in such arrangement, is an impos. 
•ibility. On the contrary, it displays a design ; which mny perhaps 
be explained, by supposing, that amid the conflictions of 300 systems 
of chronology, on the epoch of the Deluge, the learned author may 
have deemed one view about as well founded as any other ; while, 
by placing so obvious an anachronism on the ** head and front" of 
his tables, he desired to show the absurdity of attempting to recon. 
eile Egyptian monumental annals with Archbishop Usher's Deluge ; 
■Bd I feel extremely obliged for the argument I am thus enabled to 
draw, in favor of my more extended hypothesis. 

Finally, whether we confine Egyptian history to the contracted 
Umits of Usher's chronology, and the Hebrew verity; or take "in ex. 
tenao" the widest range legitimately admissible on the authority of 
the Scptuagint version, it will be found, that the time.honored chron- 
idea of Egypt carry us back to the remotest era of early periods ; 
and even then display to us the won^lcrful and almost inconceivable 
•vidence^, of a government organized under the rule of one monarch ; 
of a mighty and numerous people skilled in the arts of war and 
peace ; in multifarious abstract and practical sciences ; with well 
framed laws, and the social habits of highly civilized life, wherein 
the female sex was free, educated and honored ; of a priesthood 
possessing a religion, in which the Unity of the Godhead and his 
attributes in trinities or triads, with a belief in the immortality of 
the aoul, a certainty of ultimate judgment, and a hope of a re<<urrec. 
tion, are discoverable ; concealed though they bo by the uiyaticisms 
of avrise but despotic hierarchy, and loaded by the vulgar castes and 
the uninitiated, with the impurities of the groasest superstition. 

It will then be seen, that, apart from those changes of style and 
(bsbion, which the conservative principles of the priesthood could 
oot altogether prevent in the lapse of so many ages, the Caucasian 
fahabitants of the Nilotic valley were in possession of bieroglyphical 
writing, at the farthest point of time we can descry. And we shall 
find the Egyptian children of Ham, the Asiatic, as groat and as 
kamcd, if not much more virtuous in those primeval days, as they 
were at the invasion of the Persians, in the year 525 B. C., when 
dieir monarchy had existed from 1500 to 20(X) years. 

Of what nation, obliterated from the face of the earth at the pres. 
ant hour, or providentially surviving to defend its pretensions to prior 
existence, can the contemporary aimals boast a similar antiquity 7 
To whom, but to the Egyptians, are we indebted for the origin of 
many of our moat important arts, and aeiencaa, and institutions? 



And why should prejudicos and preconceived notions, gathered in 
our infancy we can scarcely tell bow, and maintained by narrow, 
mindednesa and ignorance, still prevent our recognizirjr ia tbo puia^ 
blooded Caucasian inhabitants oiif early Egypt, the sources of ma^j 
of thoso benefits, that we, who recogniae in Noali#i commoa 
ancestor, at preaent enjoy T 

There remains still one final point, npon which it ia necessary for 
roe to dwell, before commencing the monarchical hisuiry of Egypt | 
and this refers to the long.prevailing, but erroneous opinion, thai 
the kings or dynasties of Egypt were contemporuneouM; that is, that 
one king may have ruled over the Upper, while another may haiw 
reigned over the Lower country at the same moment ; than wkueh* 
^however it may be deemed expedient thereby to reconcile the anti* 
quity of Egypt with the short cluronology) there ia no more ontenabla 
doctrine, or one more- unanimously rejected by the ChampoUiona, by 
Rosellini, by Wilkinson, and by ail who, as hieroglypiuate, liav« 
Of amined the monuments and the country itself. The argumenta 
that would remove all doubts, would probably be too long to coou 
mand attention ; but I crave indulgence while I define and establiah 
my own position, lest I should be found hereafter behind the age. 

It is herein, therefore, maintained, that, with very few and coiu 
jectural exceptions, (on which the aigumeuts for, or against, are ia 
each instance either equally balanced, or deatructive of the contem. 
porary application,) the result of bieroglyphical researches during th* 
whole period of history from Menea downward, overthrowa sueb 
an hypothesis, as contemporttmeousrtest. The only contemporary 
dynasty, by the best authorities recognized, is the rule of the HylL 
shos, or Scythian Shepherd-kinga in Lower Egypt, during a period, 
probably of 260 years ; while the 17ih Theban dynasty, of nativa 
Egyptian Pharaohs, reigned over Upper Egypt, till these last sue* 
ceeded in expelling the alien race. 

To this solitary instance of two contemporary dynasties, ruling in. 
different parte of Egypt at the same moment, may be added that 
period of anarchy, which preceded Paamettichus of the 26th Saitic 
Dyn. ; wherein lierodotus places the rule of the Dodecarchia, or rule- 
of 12 kings ; but this last case ia extremely doubtful, and has derived 
no confirmation from the hieroglyphics. As we proceed, we shall 
touch in their places on points that confirm the above view, while 
we can confidently assert, that there were no contemporary Egyptian 
Pharaohs. 

The only correct view of the classification, by Manetho, of dynaa. 
tiea named Thinite, Tanite, Mcmphite, Elephantinite, Heliopolitat 
Diospolite, Xoite, Bubastite, Saitic, Mendesian, and Sebennite, is to 
consider them not territorial, but family distinctions ; not separata 
governments, but the localities, cities, or provinces, whence tha 
reigning Pharaoh, or his ancestors were derived by birth, or were ia 
name associated through some other unkno\%'n bond of connection* 

The monuments, and sacred and profane history, will be found to 
confirm and justify this straighuforward view of an often " vcxata 
qucstio." 

We can afford to smile at the creation of an independent state and 
contemporaneous monarchy, on a miserable little rocky island, not 
more than twice the size of the New York Battery, and not so large 
as the Common at Boston, and allow Ei.EPnANTiNX and its independ- 
ent and contemporary sovereignty to sleep with the fabled and fabik 
lous Memnon — the vocal Statue — the negro features of the Sphinx 
— Cleopatra's Needle — Pompey*a Pillar — the antiquity of the Zod^aca 
of Dcndora and Esn^ — the African or Ethiopian origin of the ancient 
Egyptians, and other odd fancies of an expiring age. 



CHAPTER SIXTH. 



In the previous portion of this discourse, I gave the calculationa 
and arguhients, whereby the accession to the throne of Menes, was 
considered by me, to have taken place witliin a century of the year 
2750., B. C. 

To give an idea of the process adopted by the hleroglyphieal 
school in reconstructing Egyptian history, no leas than to Cftablisb 
the fact that the ancient Egyptians were Caucasian in race, and Asia, 
tic in origin,! will dwell rather longer on this mon&rcl:, his deeds and 
times, than at first flight may appear necessary, or has been generally 
thought requisite by my predecessors of the Champollion school. 

The fragments of Manetho give, as the Ist king of the Ist dynasty 
" Menes, the Thinite ; who carried the arms of Egypt into foreign 
countries, and rendered his name illustrious. He died of a wound 
received from a hippopotaitaus, about the 62nd year of his rcign.^ 
Besides the authority of Manetho, we possess the teetiniony of other 
ancient authors, Herodotus, Eratosthenes, Diodorua, Josephus, the old 
Egyptian Chronicle of Castor, the Canon of Syncellus, all agreeing 
that Menes was the first of the kings of Egypt ; which ia corrobo. 
rated by our finding his royal oval, in hieroglyphics, as the eariiest an% 
cestor of Ramses 3rd — Sesostris — in the procession sculptured on tha 
walls of the Theban Palace, now known as the ** Wwmaaiiium,** but 
formeriy, and erroneously called, the Memnoniura. 

Sec tablet, in my lectun roonk — thia Succeaaion waa ent inite 



batwMn tha jam 1565, B. C, and 1490, 



ta iMTe the fint uuwalai of Seaoatii:-, 



H T EGVPT. ji 

WbenM. tj^ if WB had DO other evidence to brine rwwari, « 
maj' aiieady diaw aatiafactoir inforeocoa tbat Hctodotua waa comet 
m hi» aecouni of earl? Memphia— that Mempbia wu a eitr wIwb 
Atholhia, or Mcdm bia father, fouaded tharein a temple to Pthab— 
and that thia terople of Pthah eiialed before iho end of the IT* 
Dynutf, B. C. 1S93. 
Again, Herodotuaspeakaof the "luming off of the I 



)ethoneaBttra,liisn»mB"MeDe«,"moaiu"Di<. -^S""- "^nxlo'™ ■?«■«• of Ihe "luming off of the NUe into ■ 
" rendered " Jorialia," of or bclonaine to Jot.- . 5®* ™V1'' '''' "e""-" "ho "U^d a dike to preTont ita oycrflow 
o.e ii Ihe Egyptian God, " Amun.-and in Coi. I '""" "'^""W ,"« c'y— « work corroborated by the topographical 



iNtl 



EI joie ii Ihe Egyptiim God, 
tic, " Henei" is an abreviatjon of " Amun-ei," nj . 
nifying, " who wolka witb Amon." Joeephua Iclli 



of the localitiea, and by ihe preaent aapecl of the Nile aomr 

the apol where the rivet woe diked-off, aboul fourteen milea abore 

the mounda of Meltaheni, the aite of Mcmphia : and a precantion 

than 1300 yean before Solomon," who | Jtili retained by the Felliba of that dibtricl, lo preicne their \-iJtagM 

control ihe irrigating uiilitiea of the 



ua, that Menea ruled " m 
waa bom in 1039, B. C, 

To the aboTc. mentioned genealogical proccaaion may bo added the 
celebrated chronological canon of Ihe dynaatiea of Egypt, written on 
Mpy'u«, in the hieratic character, eompoaed in the ISlh century, B. 
C: and now eiialing in the Moeeum of Turin. Thia venerable relic 
la in auch a deplorable state of dilapidation, [hat but little cnnbemade 
out, beyond a few simple fscts, that eicile nt once eurioaity and un- 
•Tailing regicla. But thu fint pnge opens with theae worda 
king, Menei, enerciaed royal attribi '' 



a long prioi 



6y some ancient wrilen, Menea is atated lo have been a Theban ; , "s well 
bj olhen it is said that be waa bom nt the city of Thia, near Aby. nol like 
00*. whence his dynaaty is temied Thiaile. I uioeriei 

) We are told he founded Thebes, which i« likewise attributed to ■ 
bier king, Busiria ; but the concurrent testimany of Herodoiun and 
Joaephus ascribes to the fint king, Menes, the glory of fdunding 
Memphis ; which achievement u by Diodorus likewise attributed to 
•nolher very eariy monarch, (though subsequent to Menes) Ucho- 
leoB. There eccma to be no leason why Menes should jiot have 
founded, or perhaps only extended, (T) either or both of iheeo cities ; 
bnt it is particularly to be remarked, 

lat. That Manetho epeaka of Athotbis, son of Menes, building a 
palace at Memphis, whence we may legitimately infer, that Ihe off 
was already in exialence, and therefore waa probably founded by his 



from inundaC 
"Sacred Rivo 

This diking.off of the Ni'e ia a proccn, which (as there ij eveiy 
feaaon lo suppose it waa performed by Menes) ii a airon^ arguiuant 
(0 show, that, in hia day, the children of Hum had already arrived, 
not only at abundant population, which rendered necesaary Uie found- 
ation of a melropolis, and tlie ocononiicol preservation of the alia. 
Thp I nal soil above Memphis (the finest tract of land in nil Egypt,) but 
that they had alio arriyed at considerable knowledge in hydraulic^ 
r branches of acience. Moreover, as theae were workj 
■ attempted without nccoeaily, or without long prcvioM 
be habits of iho river, it must be allowed they imply 
lidenco in Loiaer Egypt. 

enables ua to carry back the foundation of Mempfait 
if the fint king Menes ; and it is in her Necropotia 



2nd, Thai, as Josephua had access to copies of Manetho'a original 
llistory, of which we posaeaa only fmgmenls, and seeing fhat by his 
nnmerona quotations therefrom in his defence of the Jews against 
Apion, Josephus abowa thai Ae, and the worid in hia day, placed 
Implicit confidence in ihe then indispnloble authority of the learned 
Priest of Sebcnnitus ; we may infer, that when Jowphus assigns lo 
Henes the foundalion of Memphis, upward "of 1300 yeaia before 
Solomon," and " many yeata prior to Abraham," the Hebrew chron- 
icler was not at variance with Manetho's record of Egypto-anli- 
oiarian lore ; while the view of relative chronology taken by Jose- 
phus could not have been contrary lo the Jewish historical archivca, 
nch aa they were in hia time, prenonsly to the corruption of the 
Hebrew Biblical texl. 

■ Herodotus, likewise, in atlributing to Menes the building of Mem. 
piiie, adda, also, that Mones founded therein a" Temple lo Vulcan." 
Now the Vulcan, or Kephaistus of ihe Creek mytholi^ry, who was 
degraded by them into a limping blacksmith, is only a Greek mis. 
conception snd petveraion of thai beautiful Egyptian mythical idea, 
whereby Vulcan or " Pthah" of the Egyptians, was but a form of or 
«nanalion from the Godhead, aynibolixiiig the " creative power" of 
AeAlmighty. WeknowlhatMemphis waaihecity of "Pthah," who, 
from time immemorial was iicre peculiarly wotahipped. Memphis 
U Biblically ■' Noph." A Fellah village on ita site ia termed Memf. 
m Menopb, thus confirming history, aacred and profane. In hiero- 
glyphica Memi^ia is known by several --'- 

Menofse. 



'The babilation ofPih&h. 



One form of the god Pthah was termed Plhah.Sokar.Oi 
was peculiarly venerated at Memphia. This deity was oficn called 
coly Sokaria, or rather " Sokar," whence the present name of the 
village, which lies on the Necropolis of Memphis, has been Ingr. 
Bioualy traced, being now called " Zecc&ia." 

Pthah, or Vulcan, we know waa worahipped in a mogniiiceni torn. 

el at Mempliis, until Chriatianily destroyed the doctrine, and Ma. 
nunedanism obliterateil the edifice, save a few scattered blacks 
ihai still mark ils aite amid the dale groves of Mclralieni. Th« 
Iraquent bieioglyphical references lo this temple, existing in Ihe time 
•f Herodotus, though not in it! ancient splendor, (as il had then been 
flnndercd by Cambyna,) abeda a confirmatory glimmer of light on 
tba accunicy of the Greek hislurian in this insUncc ; because a 
kiaroglyphical ubiet in the qoerries of " Toora," opponle Memphia, 
«f the time of Amoaia-ThetmoMS, vanquisher of the Hykahoa, and 
brt of the 11th Dynaaty, B. C. 1893, records that, he, " Aahmes took 
joodmaterulafiotn theacquanias lonpairTreatorsT orbuildTlha 
tompla of Pthah. at H emphU"— a proof that the taapla at Plhali 
•imed U V OffU*. pita u BX. l&O, '?. dtr i^pt vC Amifta. 




or buriol.ground, we I _. , , _ ... 

liquity, eiceed all othera in the world, »ii., the pyramida of GheA- 
zeh, AboOsecr, Zacehrn, and DaahoOr, with some tomba, coeval with, 
if not antecedent to, ibe erection of the earliest! 

We arc therefore enabled to establish, 

1st. Historically, and moaumentally, that Menes or Menei, was tba 
lirat king of Egypt. 

Snd. llisloricidly and monumentally, that, being founded by MeiM*a 
Memphis is the oldosi city. 

3rd. Gec^phicully, that Memphis is in Lower Egypl ; end thua, 
[lint the childreo of Ham, coming from Asia and spreading over the 
>Iilolic valley, considered Lower Egypt the most eligible point (aa 
it unquestionably is) for a melropolis— for great woiks— end made it 
[lie chief seat of primitive monarchial govcmmenl. 

Upon Ihe authority of Josephus, whose chronology is in accord. 
:ince with the Septuaginl, and not wilb the corrupted Hebrew ver. 
~iOn (indepondenlly of the absolute nccesaily for placing the accea- 
.^lon of Mencsasfarback as possible, to moke room fur Ihe kings who 
rRigned after him,) we establish ihe foundation ol^ Memphis by Me. 
nes, and ita eiiatenco aa a Templed city ; protected by greet artificial 
M'ster.dcfences, at some period anterior lo 1300 years before flolo- 
nion, or prior lo 3330 years, B.C. ; and we can therefore with pro. 
pricly contend, that the view herein taken of chronology, based on 
tlie Si'ptuaginl version of the Biblogis neither extravagant, nor merely 
hypothetical ; because the interval of 38 years between the founds. 
Lion of Memphis by Menes, snd the Deluge, according to Archbishop 
Usher's chronology, B. C. 2346, is wholly jnsuflicient for the num. 
berlesB preparatory events that must have employed the human race, 
lictwccn the multiplication and progress of Nosh's family down the 
l>upbraloe, till they eeparaled atShinar, and the foundalion of Mem 
phis, in Egypt, by a Caucasian colony. By allowing, on the chrif 
iiotogy of thc€epluagint, an interval of about 400 to 500 ycais befora 
ivc seat Mones on the throne of Egypt — somewhere about Ibe year 
'J750, B. C— we ore not subjected to such absurd anachronisma and 
lihyaical impossibi lilies. 

Menes, chief of the military caaie, happily accomplished the revo- 
lution which substituted a civil government for the theocracy. H* 
was the first invested with the title of Pharaoh (in Hebrew, Phrah) 
or king : a.".''' frow ">W new order of things was crealed a royal he. 
reditary government. It would ippear, that Menes was occupied 
with foreign wara, though Upon what nation we u^"' '^° "itonnijliOB. 
It may be presumed, ihsl these miliUTT movements wete CbieRy di. 
reeled to the protection of the frontiers of Egypt front the incuniona 
of adjacent nomadic and barbaroua tribes, by which Egypt wkSSA^ 
is still surrounded in every direction. To the south, there were Ihi 
Berber and Negro races ; to the west, (he Lybians, idong the whola 
length of the river from Nubia to the see ; to the east, lay the £aatera 
Desert, probably occupied, aa at present, by mixed racca of Alaba 
and Berbers ; while the Isthmus of Saei required particular attan. 
tion, as this line of frontier waa eipoaed to eonstanl inenraioaa td 
Asiatic tribes, eager tooblsintheirshare of the "flesh poUofEgypL" 
Of these defences we have abundant vestiges lo this dsy, allhongh 
we cannot aay by whal king, or at what time, they were erected. 

t have already spoken chT Egypt, as a valley, between Iwo Ugh 
. laina of hills-^a Lybian and the Eastern lanftes. The facaa oT 
these, especially along the eastern bank, are often quite perpendicn 
lar ; ao that they act aa walls to ke«p the nomad (ram the culUvalad 
ground ; but, at various diatanoea, theee are inleieeclad by deop n> 
Tinea, along which joBmey* Bt« peifotmed, and intercoone ii Mam 
tained between the Nile nod the Red Bea. How, tbars fa not «M 
of Ami nyt!Ki,./ut n i» mooih, aecm! ibe rine ifane are n. 
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ouiiu of wdla, thmt once blocked up the ptauge ; and, from the ru- 
tiM in the Ticinjty of some, we may conjecture ihete weie (on^, 

E]Bt uid mililuy atationa. WheraTer, a> you a*cend ihc river, yuii 
d the inclination of the hills, on the esilern lidc, luch tn would 
admit of communication between the culliTiled >oit and the dcaei-t, 
you will find traces thcTcon, more or less apparent, of a long brick 
wall, Btretching; fiom Dortb to aoulh, and tcnninadng only where nit. 
toial impodiinentB render this wall unneceanry — taken up again d 
few milea beyond ; and so on, all the way to Nubia. This wall i9 
tanned by the Arabs, Gisr-el.AKiUU, ur the " Old Mnn'a Dike," iu 
memory of its antiquity. 

The subject of the relstiona of ibe desort-Iribea with Sgypl, from 
the eariicat timea to the piessnt day, is one that has much inlereelej 
me, and might be extended to long and curious ex pusi Lion, that would 
remove many erroneous imprcBaions concerning the " Bftdaweea" in 
(ha deserls adjacent to the Nile. 

It cannot be supposed that, by the construction of thia wall, thi' 
Egyptians intended to cut off sll intercotirse with the desert ; on the 
«onlnkry, thia intercourse was to both partiea casenliul ; for (lie nomail 
would atarve if ho could not obtain grain from tlic fanner ; while the 
latter, with the manufacturer, requires the camel's hair, the long teede 
lor matting, and a number of productions, whoto altoinmenl requires 
Ibe skill of (he aoo of the desert, aa much aa grain that oC (he fur. 
mer, or as useful monufacturea that of the craftsman. 

The object of the walls waa to bring the nomad under the control 
of a well .regulated police ; to prevent him from pasturing his l1ock'<, 
without paying for the permiieion of the proprietor of (he soil ; or 
from stealing the grain and forage he was thus compelled (o purchase \ 
vrith an infinitude of other wise and excellent regulations, conducive 
lo social good order, and agricultural economy; but by no means dc. 
■tnictiVe of friendly intercourse betwceo the lahmaelile und lt< 
peasant. Indeed, the Almighty's hand is nowhere more apparcci 
in adapting mon to (he nature of (lie soil on which ho is lo resid- 
thati in peopling (he deserts around l^gypl will* a hardy race, an usi^. 
ftal in their vocation as (he citizen, the farmer and the sailur. Euro. 
peao civilization will work no material chanijcii in the habitii of the 
"Bidawec." 

But, though employed in war?, Mcnea distinguished his cnt by the 
arts of peace. He founded Memphi« : il is said he built Thebes. 
He commenced, on a large ecale, the diking and " cannliistion," no 
Msantial to the prosperity of Egypt. IIu founded the great timplc 
of Pthoh; and introduced into social life (hose comforts and luxuries 
«f civilization, which, notwithstanding tlia curse trf Tnophochlhus, 
conduce lo (he terrestrial happiness of mnn i wliile by his protectioii 
of religion and the pricalhood, he insured the education of the peo- 
ple, and the preservation of a religious system, that Christianity alone 
■fler a lapse of nearly 3000 years conid overthrow. Wo cauiiot 
wonder, therefore, that (he memory of bo great a man thould havr 
been dear lo his succcBSors, or that the nionunienla sliould altrsl (lie 
»Bncralion of a name handed down to ua by all early writers. 

These chaplera being confined to tlie exemplification of Eg)-plian 
nistory by the hieroglyphics, I refer to Manctho for the names of (he 
kings of the lal, 2nd and 3rd dynastic?, who followed Mcncs on tlie 
Pharaonie throne ; because, as yel, il has been impossible lo identify 
the names of any one of these in iho hieroglyphics ; owing rather vi 
imeouth changes, tiado through ignorance of transcribem, of th>> 
names left by Manelho, than to the absence of royal ovals.aa I ahnll 

We glean from Manelho, that during these three dynaslica, pala. 
eei wera built, pyramids were erected ; that Egypt was visited twice 
by (ho plague, whence (ho antiquity of this disease in ftgypt moy be 
ilifetTcd. In fact, it is an illusion lo suppose that the same natitrni 
causeaahould not operate, in early limeo, to produce the same eficcin 
■s at present: and il has been demonalrated by Clot Bey, Ihal Ihc 
plague is indigenous, not only lo Egypt, but to ifae East in general, 
■long the northern coast of Asia and Africa ; tliat iia cauaes are un. 
known, but diat its developments arc apontaneoua ; dial it ia an errot 
10 auppoee (hal mummiUcalion (begun in primeval epochs and coi^. 
tinned above 3000 years down to the days of St. Augustine,) vint 
adopted oa a prtventivo (!) because, during the periods of mummiri. 
cation, we have abundance of sacred and profane history to prove tin 
occasional desolating effects of the Oriental peetilence ; and finally, ;,s 
these two oceurrencea of tha plague are aniacadont to Abraham, tin 
pwlileoce with which the Almighty visi(ed the Egyptians in the tiint- 
of Moses, was not the fiial instance of tho plague in EgypI, as we are 
well assured i( was not by many hundreds (he iast. We also learij, 
thstwomen were,in the second dynasty, permitted (o bold the inipi.- 
risl government; an inatitution that continued intact till Ihe extinctinri 
of the PtolemicB in the far-famed Cleopatra ; as is attested all throiigli 
thia long line of conlurios by hieroglyphical evidence. 

Tho Lybians, at that day, were tributary to Egypt; and we ore in. 
formed, that an eclipse of the moon was observed. Works on ant i. 
omy and medicine were written by two kings of these dynaslifj. 
It may be inferred, that the use of the aaw in cutting large stone>i, 
was diBcorered in tide period — while all (he arte and scicncesof tiio 
■ncien(a appear to have been in fuQdavalopment and use — but otii. 
■Twise, these kings gained no celebrity; whence we may infer, thai 
Egypt was peaceful, h«ppr, and prosperous, during the dominton ul 



A long, but nodefinsble interval, from Menos to. the eud of ths 3pd 
Memphile dynasty, brings us I o the 4di, and, (to us) the moat itor 
porlani of all ; because recent discoveries have enabled ua lo verilf 
history by extraordinary monumental confirmations. 

We sre all well acquainted with (he wonders of the world — the 
oicmal pyramids, whose oiisience ostaundsourcredence — whose aotl. 
quity has been a dream — whose epoch is a mys(Gry. Whatrooan- 
ments on carih have given rise to more fables, speculations, sitm^ 
illusions and misconcepdons T 

The aubjecl of the pyramids is to vast, aa not lo be condeatibl* 
into thia aeries of lectures ; but those who feel curious tu know the pas. , 
itivo height, length, breadth, areoa, cubic contents, dec., &,c. of each 
of iheao lofty monumonls, ar« referred (o ihe great work of Col. H. 
Vyae, who expended during tha years 1837-36, many thousand* of 
pounds, in excavations and other labors in these odifices. It is my 
intention to constnict a table, which, at one view, shall give all re- 
quiaila dclaila ; and then it will afibrd me pleaaure to devote a special 
lecmre to the pyramids; bull am prevented, at present, from so 
doing, by (he absence of the most imponsnt vol. of Cul. Vyee'a 
work — the 3rd, which hoa not yet reached this country ; and although 
I am generally acquainled with the substance of ila conlents, hav.' 
ing seen many of the calculaliuns in manuscript, and witncasod 
the labors of Mr. Perring, on the spot, in 1839, it would be conoatj 
to the principlca I have laid down, (of not hazarding slatictieDl asser- 
tions, without being able lo produce competent aulhorily,) were E 
now to cnlet into details. 

It will bo conceded, (hats person who, like myself, has resided fat 
I years in conalant sight of theae Mauaolea; who has spent at diflerent 
! inlervola, many month a in exploring them, and their vicinities — wh« 
I haa ascended (he great pyramid a score of limes, and en(ered fre. 
I quenlly into all the chambera, passages, &,c,, of the others ; has at 
I least had an opportunily of gleaning some knowledge about then. 
Since therefore, w-i(h all tbCEc advantages, I postpone lecturing on (b( 
pyromids, (ill I possess (he most important work ever published of 
thesubjcct; my readers will appreciate the difiieully of the appro, 
hcnded taak, when even I, who know all (hat has been done, fear la 
miatcad olhcTS by premature expositions. On every aubjecl touched 
in these chapters or lectures, (he latest and beat information witlb* 
produced ; and [ would rather encounter the clioige of ignorance on 
the pyramids, than that of abusing the confidence with which my 
communicoliona are so indulgently lialened (o.* 

But, ifl abstain from alatiaiicul detoils on this head, there ate Bonw 
generalilicR, proceeding from recent diacuvcries uf hieroglyphical 
namos dtc, in (he pyramids, tliut are invaluable to history ; and (heso 
I willnuw consider. 

It is sutTiciunt to sweep one's eye along ihe msp, tuaprnded abovs 
me (a rough outline of which I present in lliis treatise) from Mem- 
phis to Meroc — a distance of 1500 miles — to perceive tliat (here wsa 
a lime (end that prolonged for unnumbered ages, during a remota 
period,) when pyramidal constructions were in vogue in (he vsllej 
of llio Nile i and llial in EgypI, Ihc iUemphitc p)'ramids were tM 
sepulcliraa of kings, does not any longer admit of a doubl. 

At Meuiphia, on a line extending abiiut 35 miles from the moat 
northern (o the moat soiitliern pyramid, we have aceiiercd in ctua. 
(CIS, near the villages Aboo-rootish, Gtic^ich, AboiKjerr. Zuccita, aitd 
DaahoAr, about 33 pyramids, or pyraniidnl (umba of vurious coik 
atruclion, elevation and dimensions ; of which, some 16 may ba 
termed large.and the rest small. They are nil surrounded with count. 
less (ombs, pits, excavaiiona, pasaages, aublerranean worka and 
superficial structures — all exclusively dedicated lo the dead — and, if 
mUliona of mummies huve, in tho laat 1500 ycora, been removed and 
destroyed, ihe te ore millions still nnmolested in thai buriol ground, 
to attest tlio vast population of ancient Memphis, Alnng this liiM 
is the Necropolis of a city, that ceased (o eiiat afier tlourinhing for 
3000 ycara. 

The pyramids uf Ghe«zeh ore of sll sizes, from the largest to th* 
ejiiBlleal. The lBJ:geiit, that of Shoopho, is 

F«<-li«ihL dQ. n.-l«M. (.'.ibiclt^-munnij. Toni-WMibt- 

450*9 T4C 33,038,000 6,648,000 

of good limcBlonc ; cut into blocks, varying from 3 to 5 ft. squartt 
— from which esliniato of limestone, however, mual be deducted a 
large moss of granilc blocks, used in lining llie inleriur — while tha 

- ' occupied inside , by chambers and pastages, is only 



leTOfcelhigh.by a 



Thcsmallcalof th 
base of about 103 feet 

The remaining pyramids at (he southward, tliw 
Zacc&ra and Dashofir, may be roughly estimated — the smallest a(»out 
150, and the largest, about 350 feel high — two arc of crude brick. 

There are pyramids at other places in EgypL Two small ones at 
Lishl, about 30 miles beyond Dashotir ; and, aboul 30 miles further 
on, that of Meymoon — called " the false pyramid" — tw 
brick, and die vestiges of two more of stone, on the si 
Mceris in the Fayodm— end one at El-Qentn, above I 
latter are all small. 
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la Ediiopia there are 

80 pymnids at " Meroe'* — Bcmdslone, 
43 do. at "Noon," " 

17 do. at GebeLBirkal, *' 



ttqumbtM.) 
Maximum. Minimum. 

60 feet. 30 feet. 
100 " 20 

88 « 33 






199 Pjrramids above tlie Nile at lat. 18. 

The arch, both round and pointed, is coeval with the era of these 
last pjrramids. 

For all that is hitherto known of the pyramids of Meroe, I refer 
to that valuable work, ** Travels in Ethiopia, by Hoskins — London, 
1835." The faeU of the author are indisputable ; but some of his 
^leductions from those facts are often erroneous, especially those 
whereby he would prove the priority.of Meroe. Without a special 
JOgument on the subject, it would be impossible to establish the fal. 
lacy of these deductions-— but as the work of a gentleman, a hierolo. 
.fist and a scholar, Mr. Hoskins*s book is full of merit. I shall touch 
ca some of the deductions I draw from the same data, anon. 

It would be vain to detail all the nonsense, that, from time immemorial, 
lias been written on tlie pyramids of Memphis, which, by some, have 
been considered antediluvian ; although two of the most ancient being 
built of sunburnt brick, could not have endured the waves of the 
Deluge for a single month. Others have ascribed their erection to 
giants or genii : they were said to inclose the impenetrable secrets 
of mystic demonomania, or to have been built for the mysteries of 
initiation. Again, they were supposed to have been erected for as. 
tronomical purposes. Then, it has been mathematically demonstrated, 
tiiat they were built to " square the circle :** they are said to have 
•tood ^er reservoirs to purify the muddy waters of the inundation ; 
to have served as the sepulchres of entire royal families, or for 
masses of population. In short, each speculation has exceeded its 
predecessor in absurdity, excepting when confined to the objects of 
aatronomy and sepulture. With respect to their having served astro. 
nomical purposes, (though no harm can proceed from such an hypo- 
tiissis,) it is refuted, 1st By their extraordinary variety and number ; 
and 3nd, in Ethiopia, by their fronts facing all points of the compass, 
from N.B. to S.E. 3rd. In Egypt, from the measurements made in 
1839, by Mr. Perring, which demonstrate that the inclinations of the 
IMSsages, as well as the relative position of each pyramid, vary so as 
to destroy all conformity to mathematical or astronomical purposes. 
These proofs against their astronomical utility, are independent of tlie 
voluminous evidences to be gleaned from history, and from a glance 
at the monuments themselves — their localities, and associations, 
which declare their sepulchral design. If, as Sir John llerschcU 
observes, the inclined passage into the largest pyramid of Ghc6zeh, 

Srhich could never, at the time of its building, have been pointed at 
e Polar star, that is, at a Urse Minoris) was made at an angle to 
correspond to a Droconis ; this pyramid must have been built about 
the year B. C. 3133, which alone would suffice to upset Usher's 
opoch of the Deluge, 8348 B. C. — because, 335 years would be too 
brief a period for the Caucasian children of Ham, to migrate from 
Asia into Egypt, there to acquire arts, sciences, and writing; to 
orect first several pyramids, and then build the one which is now the 
laxgest. Their knowledge of astronomy must have been great in. 
dtedt and the study of the heavens a primary object in life, to have 
•caused them to conceive, and then to execute works (one of which 
consumed 6,848,000 tons of cut stone, brought 15 miles from the 
•ouarry,) the object of which would have been to point a passage 63 
itet long, to such an insignificant little star as a draconit. And, 
why did they build some 35 pyramids 7 or erect at least two after 
Ae construction of the largest ? 

The greatest astronomer of the age, Sir John Hcrschell, after in. 
^>ecting the tables, (accuratelv determined for the first time by Col. 
Vyse, and his codpers.U>rs in 1838) declares— Vyse, 3nd— 108: "No 
other astronomical relation can be drawn from the tables containing; 
the angle*! and dimensions of the passages ; for although they all 
point within 5 degrees of the pole of the heavens, they differ too 
much and too irregularly to admit of any conclusions.*' 

" The exterior angles of the buildings are remarkably uniform ; 
but the angle 53*^ is not connected witli any astronomical fact, and 
was probably adopted for architectural reasons.*' 

The opinion of their ostronomical utility may be set down as now 
exploded in Europe ; while, in Egypt, the idea causes a smile of 
■orprise, that any one should have taken the trouble seriously to in. 
quire into the subject. I am very far from questioning the antiquity 
of astronomy, or doubting the knowled^? of that science in Egypt : 
for Diodorus, i., 38, expressly says : " It is indeed supposed, that the 
Chaldeans of Babylon, 6eing an Egyptian colony, arrived at their 
celebrity in astrology, in consequence of what they derived from the 
priests of Egypt." The Babylonish method of dividing the year 
was the same as the Elgyptian, and can be traced positively back to 
B. C. 730 — ^but, although we know from Chron., ii., 31, 33, and Kings, 
11^ 30, 13, that, about the year 700 B. C, Babylonian astronomers 
Tisitcd Jerusalem ; yet, it is allowed by the best mathematicians, 
that the epoch of the Chaldean tables ascends to the year 3334, 
Which is only 114 years after (Jsner's Deluge ! 

If the Chaldeans derived astronomy from Egj'pt, the fact would 
wove that this science was known at the time of Menes, if not 
ic.oic V and confimi all I have said of the antiquity of the tothic 



period. Astronomy waa, without question, an advanced science to 
the people, who could erect pyramids on the scale of those at Mem- 
phis ; but it does seem ridiculous and supererogator}', after the usee 
we know the Egyptians made of these edifices, to speculate upon the 
relations these kingly tombc may have had to the stars. They are all 
tombs, and nothing else. Kings were buried in them, and perhaps 
queens. In some (the p3rramid of five steps, at Zaccara, for instance) 
other persons have also been buried besides the monarch ; probably 
members of tlie royal family, or of the royal household. 

If much labor has been wasted in guessing at the objects of the 
pyramids, still more has been thrown away in crude fancies as to 
their epoch, or their builders. Poor Herodotus, and his copyist Dio. 
dorus, themselves misunderstanding the accounts received from the 
priests, have been the cause of the greatest misconception on the 
part of their successors. The Greeks, who were correct in the namee, 
lost themselves completely in anachronisms, when they pretended 
to define the epoch. While, although the learned Calmet and other 
Ilebraidts and travellers, htfve traced their origin to Moses and Aaron, 
and have wept over the supposed aggravation of the labors of Uie 
Jews, employed as forced laborers in erecting some of these pyra. 
niids ; it is satisfactor}' to be able to deduce from the unerring hiero. 
glyphics, that every Memphite pyramid was erected at least four 
centimes before AUraham, and that the Hebrews had nothing to do 
with them, except to look at them from the opposite shore of the 
Nile. The erection of the pyramids at Mempliis alone, would take 
a longer time tlian the entire sojourn of the Jews in Eg>'pt ; and even 
supposing it were proved that the Hebrews had assisted in the erection 
of some of those at Memphis, how did the Elgyptians dispense with 
their services, or whom did they employ, in erecting thoee in the 
FayoOm 7 or in Upper Egypt ? or those one hundred and thirty .nine 
pyramids 1500 miles up the Nile, on the plains of Meroe, in Ethiopia? 

The Jewish tlieory in connection with the pyramids is also ex 
ploded, and we now proceed to show that, as the whole of those of 
Memphis were built between Menes and the accession of the IGth 
dyn., in B. C. 3373, these monuments antedate the era of Moses by 
at least 800 to 1000 years. 

Our tcxt.book, Manctho, informs us that Vcnephes, the third king 
from Menes (whom we may coi\jecture occupied the throne within 
a hundred years from that monareh,) erected the pyramids near Co. 
chome, or Choe, or Cochoma. This shows, historically, the antiquity 
of pyramidal constructions. 

I would casually remark, that the Great Sphinx, whose mutilated 
features have given rise to so many discussions, although situated 
amid the pyramids of Ghcezeh, has nothing to do with the epoch of 
the pyramids ; for, as I shall show hereafter, that great work belongs 
to a much later period — to the 18th Theban dynasty, not earlier than 
B. C. 1800, or several centuries after the cessation of pyramidal con- 
structions. In due course, we shall arrive at this subject. 

We pass over the 3nd and 3rd dynasties, and begin with the 4th 
Memphite dynasty of 8, or according to another reading, of 17 kings. 

MANETHO'S FOURTH DYNASTY 
of eight (or seventeen) Memphite kings of a different race. 

1 — Sorie reigned 39 yean. 

3 — Suphis reigned 63 yeara. He built the largest pyramid, which 
Herodotus says was constructed by Cheops. He was 
arrogant* toward the gods, and wrote the sacred book, 
which is regarded by the Egyptians as a work of great 
importance. 

3 — Suphi* reigned 66 years. 

A—Mencheree " 63 " 

5— Rhatoeses " 35 •* 

6— Bicheris «* S3 " 

7 — Sebercheres " 7 " 

8— Thampthia " 9 " 

Altogether, 384 years. 
The first king of tliis 4th dynasty is termed by Manetho, Sotia. 
In one of the innumerable ancient tombs that are in the NecropoUa 
of Memphis (fragments of which are now in the British Museum,) 
the following name occun ; the first of a succession of four kings* 
whose names, it will be seen in the sequel, correspond to the hia. 
torical lists. 

This name reads, as it stands, Re.sh.0. By meta. 
Re thesis, we are allowed to transpoee the disk of the sun 
I I I frpm the top, where it was placed out of respect to the 

**^ sh deity, to the bottom, and then it reads Sm-be. The 
^ Greeks could not, by any combination of their alplia. 
bet, express tb? articulation $h; so in«,' 7^^ ^^'^^ 
to write the name with an S, while the termination 8 
is a Greek addition to euphonize thoee Eastern naoiea 
they were pleased to term barbarian : so that So&n in 
Greek, was Shdre in Egyptian, designatin g one and the same person . 

• The obvioui incomUtenc f in Uib iwattce. prooeedi proteblv fIrMn •^ J£^- 

l"dv«t XoS!^ to «pn» »y eoetkUon. that k; Uis eoo>tn,pK» nf t|>h aj^ >f 
all t?u> other prnunkb. thtw ws« aMlhsr enitltr to the bboran —ployad . dot, bisyM 
th' n acnitude of the undeitakinr, ■ theie anj ntoa to deem the eicctioa or tmm 
ou f otoon to have been preductire ofliicooireiiieow to the countrf. or ceotiai? •• 
tbs iiNtaatioM of that aDCWom thovfch peealkr natioa. 
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The meaning of ShoJU is, " Fhanu>h dominator," or the " presiding the 3rd vol. of Vyse's work, is not uncalled for ; avflEbe it at p iea en t 

ton." to obaenro, that with the era of the great p]rroniid, (whenever Uiat ra. 

In the list of Eratosthenes, the I3th Thehan king is Ravomf, mote epoch was,) long before the year 2272, B.C. — long before TJaher^ 

translated by him arehierator, or " chief of the mighty," which cor- date of the Deluge 2346 B. C. — ages previous to Abraham— eento. 

jeeponds to the meaning of Shore ; now, if we read the name Shore, ries prior to the Jews — and many generations anterior to the Hyk» 

it corresponds in sound, in construction, and in signification, to Ma. shoe ; every hieroglyphical legend, or genealogical table, as well a» 

netho*8 Soris ; or, if we read it Hesko, it corresponds in sound, in all Egyptian local circumstances will be found to correspond, and 

eonstruction, and in signification, to the Rauoais of Eratosthenes, harmonize — and yet, in thai!, day, Egypt was not a new country, or 

In both historians, Shore or Rcsho precedes the names of kings who its inhabitants a new people 

immediately follow him in the hieroglyphical succession found in A papsrrus now in Europe, oi the date of Shoopho, establishes the 

the tombs about the pyramids ; while, from the name having been early use of written documents, and the antiquity of paper, made oT 

found in it, there is every probability that he built the north pyramid the byblus. 

of Abooseer. That which, however, is at this moment speculative, The tombs around the pyramids afford us abundance of sculpturaC 

derives infinite corroboration from what follows ; as all the circum. and pictorial illustral'OD of manners and customs, and attest die 

stances that justify the antiquity of the one, attend on the position height to which civilizudon had attained in his day. While, in one 

of the others. of them, a hieroglyphical legend* tells us, that this is " the sopulchra 

The second king, according to Manetho, of the 4th Memphitc ofEimei — groat priest of the habitations of King Shoopho." This is. 

dynasty, was Suphis, who built the target pyramid, which by Hero, probably that of the architect, according to whose plans and direc- 

dotus was said to have been constructed by Cheops. These arc tions, the mighty edifice — ^near the foot of which he once repoeed^i^ 

Manetho*s words. In the succession found, as said before, among the largest, best constructed, meet ancient, and most durable of 

the tombs at Memphis, the next king who follows is — Mausolca in the world, was built ; and which, from 4000 to SOtM^ 

Shoopho, whom the Greeks called Suphis the let. years after his decease, still stands an imperishable record of his skflU 

Sh Eratosthenes gives as 15th Theban king, Saophis 1st. Shoopho*s name is also found in the Thebaid, as the date of a 

He translates Saophis by comatue, meaning " many, tomb at Chenoboscion. In the peninsula of Mount Sinai, his num& 

haired." Now, in Coptic, Shoo means manyy Qnd and tablets show, that the copper mines of that Arabian district wexo 

FHo, hair. It v/as conjectured, fourteen years ago, worked for him. Above his name the titles *' pure King and sacred 

Vthat this cartouche must represent the name of the Priest" are in strict accordance with Asiatic institutions, wherela 

00 builder of the great pyramid ; having been found in the chief generally combines in his own person the attributes of 

^ J so many places, and most numerously in the ancient temporal and spiritual dominion. His royal golden signet has beta 

tombs about the Memphite pyramids at Ghcfezch, &c, discovered since I left Egypt, and is now in the collectioft of my 

We had the authority of Manetho, that his king, Suphis 1st, was the friend Doct. Abbott, of Cairo. The sculptures of the MemphilS' 

same as the Cheops of Herodotus, who built the great pyramid; Necropolis inform us, that Memphis once held a palace called '*tii9> 

and, philologically, in meaning and in sound, we identified Uiis car. abode of Shoopho." 

touche with the Saophis of Eratosthenes; but it is curious to see If these facts be not sufiicient — ^if itbe still maintoincd, that Shoo, 

the beautiful chain of connection that reconciles nil difi*erenccs, and pho, who employed 100,000 men for 20 years, in erecting a momu 

it will give a distinct idea of the nnalectical process by wliich hier. ment, for which 10 preceding years were requisite merely to prepaid 

ologists demonstrate their theorcmp, to expound it. the materials, and the causeway whereon the stone was to be carried 

The sign ^||RS|^ ^^ hieroglyphics, may be read in two ways — Ist, — a jiyramid of limestone blocks, quarried on the eastern side of the 




it is equiva^^^ lent to the Coptic letter |TT — Shei — which is Nile, while the edifice was raised some 20 miles off, on the western 



our SH ; '^jfii^ 2nd.^it is equivalent to the ^7 Coptic letter f side of the river — the former base of which was once 764 feet eadft 



JOkei, — which, is our KH., hard and guttur al. Thchicro- Jr^ face — the original height 480 feet — containing 89,028,000 cubic foot 

glyphical letter is therefore either Sh, or Kh. C^ of solid masonry, and 6,848,000 tons of stone— if Shoopho performed 

The Greeks had not in their alphabet of 24 letters, the power of «*' ^^^^ works, is it in common sense, I ask, to doubt his power, er 

expressing the Sh of foreign languages, and were therefore obUged ^^^ ^® ™**^^ ^^^ '^^^^ Egypt ? 

to transmute the sound as nearly, as to the ear of the writer this arti- ^"^ >f» rejecting all these evidences, and the testimony of Eratoe. 

culation could be conveyed — that is, sometimes by — a thenes that he was likewise a Thebar. king — the impracticability of 

^ _.. . I- > v 1 .1 , , ^>8 being contemporary with any other Egyptian king be not suffi. 

»— Xi— as m Bcp^iKT— Xerxes, whose name m the arrowhead, or ciently proven ; and thot Shoopho was merely a petty king of Menu 

*'''"t'/^2™JilS'i''Da«T*S^u^ "*^^'' "^^^^ as m lueroglyphi^, phig be still asserted, let me propound the following query : 

was KHSHbt^KSH. Or by a How is it, that the great pyramid is Uned with the most beautifij 

22 — Sigma — as in Manetho's Eo?^(o Suphis, Or by a and massive blocks of syenite— of red granite, not one, particle of 

X— Chi— as in Herodotus' Xiozoa, pronounced in Greek Hheiopos, ^^^h exists 25 miles below the Ist Cataract of the Nile at Asw^ 

but by UP Chcopj. distant 640 miles up the river from the pyramid ? that blocks of this 

syenite are found in this p)rramid's chambers and passages of such 

We are thus enabled etymologically to reduce, Suphis, Saophis, dunensions and built into such portions of the masonry, that thef 

Cheops, to one and the same name, spelt differently, and thus recon. must evidenUy have been placed there, before the upper limestone 

cile Manetho, Eratosthenes, and Herodotus. masonry was laid above the granite ? and, that the name of Shoopho^ 

We now cut off the Greek termmation of S, or is, with which they in hieroglyphics, is found in that central interior, written on the supe*. 

endeavored to soften down to a Grecian ear the rigidities of foreign jacent limestone blocks; where the latter layers must, in the order of 

names ; building, have been placed after the granite had been covered up 

" Like our hanh nortbern, whiifUinff, fnmtinff, Kattnral. below 7 

Which we*ra obliged to hiss and spH and ipoUeralL*' ,«!. * i. • • -^ .. . ^ 1- r -^ ^ x. e j *-. 

, ^ J . , ^ , There not bemg m its native state a speck of granite to be found is 

The result of our reduction is to obtain in Greek, in Coptic, and Egypt, 25 miles below the 1st Cataract, its existence in the pyramid 

in hieroglyphics, the name of Sooph, Shooph, or Khooph, as the name distant 640 miles from the quarries, is a final proof, that Shoopho 

of the king who built the great pyramid— corroborated by Murtady, ruled from Memphis to Aswirn— from " Migdol to the tower flf 

an Arab author — who says that in his day, tradition in Egypt still Syene " 

ascribed the erection of that pyraniid to " &yoo/." For' my own part, I see no plausible doubts why his dominion 

Thus much was known up to 1837— but the anti-ChampolUonists may not have been, Uke that of his successora, much more extensive 

looked with disdain upon a science, which could not produce from than over Egypt proper— especially toward Lybia and Nigritia. 

thepyramiditself,connrmationof Its unerring value; and confidently ,™ o j ^- r*u ^.u r^ . • 

declaring, that there were " no hieroglyphics in the pyramids," (al. V^ ^ « o°^n^^5*.® ~c J^^l^i!t~ u. tv- ^ tit ^ .u 

though all antiquity asserts the contra^;) they vaunJg^chaUinged SuFms 2rd-3d King of the ^ * Memphlte^^--^^^^^^^^ 

the hierologists to prove, that hieroglyphical writing was known at ^^°™^ ^°**' ^' Sensaophist-lfith King of Thebes^-Eratoethenea ; 

the date of the pyramids — these gentlemen, forsooth, having already corresponding to the Chephren, brother of Cheops, who, according 

decreed, that "hieroglyphic writing was a subsequent invention," to Herodotus and Diodorus, built a pyramid ; which, we may infer^ 

and that letten were derived from Uie Hebrews, or from the Greeks, was the second pyramid of Gheezeh, seeing that we know historic 

or, at least, from the PhcBnicians. csJly and monumentaUy the builders of the first and third. We alsa 

But some things were written before Moses wrote ; and some know he was king both of Thebes and Memphis. Of this king Che-. 

iMroes lived before Agamemnon : phren, nothing has yet been gleaned from the pyramid attributed t^ 

Vix«e fbfte. ante A«aii«nm«.-HoaAc«. him— but, philological analogies can reduce all these names into one. 

T .u iQQT «!. -c * n 1 TT J ,r ,. , . I will not dctsin tho TOadcr wjth somc doubts srising trom hicrogly- 

• V® fi i • ' QK ^"'7^5* 2^' Howard Vyse set aU doubts p,,ical variations in one or two cartouches of these times ; although 




the cavillera. 

It will now be seen that my diffidence, when declining to enter ~ IZI 

copiously into eo vaat a aul^ect as the pyrainids, withs>ut poeaesMn;- J ^^^^^IH^i^'s Hfire?U». 



^ 



AKCIENT EOyPT. 



^P Re Seibtph — Eeahef— Reihoof or Rekhooph, 

^" ah Shifre — Shephra — Shoophi* or Khephra, 
*.-*. ph now 

Shephrc— eormpondi to Chcptm-n, 
^^J khephnt " " Eifp«->. 

BwldN being fotmd in tho Necropolis of Memphis and in k (anea- 
kcletl >eTio*, that plmcel him u a Meuiphile king of ths aame epock 
m Shoopbo, Ihii ovil a alwifi accDrnpanied hy tillea, that conUin, 
•nunc o^er aigiui, that of a pTnunid. 

Bnt DO doubt hanga uoand the name of tho following monarch, 
■nd nothing can any longer render bis identity with the boilder of 
Iba 3rd pyramid, a sulqect of contioveray : 
Manstho — iih King of " Memphito Dynisly"— Mkichebes, 
EiBtoathenai — ITth Kijig of Thebes — " Heliodotus" — Moecheres, 
Diodoius — aa commencer of a " third pyramid" — Mykerinos, 
Harodoloa — a* erector of a " amaller pyramid" — Mykerinua. 
TTie fragment of the royal Mummy.Cose (now in the British mn- 
■nm) which the Arabs, on forcing a ptwgge into tho 3rd pyramid, 
(at the time of the Caliphate, 600 Ilegira, or abont 650 years sgo, 
•oeotdlng to Gdiisi,) had thrown aside on a heap of rubbish, after 
destroying the mammy i piesantad to the reaeirchea of Col. Vyae, 
tai 1BS7, the following oyal as the glorious reward of hie labors: 




And thua again ia history authenticated by 
t.iTlii I I B- '''" monumenta even in the meaning of Era- 

IIIHI I men I Ka uslhenea, wbotranslatcsMencherea by Helio. 
docuf — for the oval of Menkare will bear the 
acceptation of " oHerings beloved, by or dedi- 
OBled to the sun." The same arguments, even 
to the granile, will apply to Mcnkare that have 

^_. 'a dominion all orer Egypt. This oval is well 

known at the copper mines of Wodte.Maglra, and hna been found 
in other placea in die vicinity of Memphis. 

Out of eight kings, of tho fourth Memphite Dynaaly, whose names 
IWTa beeii preaerrod by Manelho, and corruborsted by other bislo- 
riaiM, (three Pharaohs, who were connected with the building of the 
Ihrae laigeat pyramids of Gheeieh, being among them; the biero. 
^yphies enable ua to indicate four with precision, and two with in- 
oonlroTerlihle evidence, vU ; 



r Suphia lal,foandin the pyramid. 

HntKAAE — MenchereB. 

Who, twenty.Sve yeata ago, could have expected such wonderful 
eonfirmalions of tho unerring application of ChampotUon's disoove- 
liaa I Who will now assert, that hieroglyphic writing was not known 
fa the time of the pyiamida ? 

Hare for the preaant may rest our verification of ancient history, 
nod oni application of hieroglyph] ca! teats in connection with ihe 
munids. There ore many ovals of kings, (whom wo term " un. 
^■ead," because wo do not know where exacdy to insert them in 
our chronological liat) who belong to the time of Shoopho, oa his 
pndacMaota or aocceaaois — some found at the Necropolis of Mem- 

phia others elsewhere ; and, although wo csnnot idenlify them 

with hiatoricai namea, or say which pyramid is the tomb of any of 
Ann, yel there seems every probability, arguing from that which hna 
baaa done already, what may bo eventually accomplished, that 
■nch new light will be ihiown on them to add mote confirmatory 
luH to the view herein taken. Thoae who have made a study of 
Uwoslyphics, are perfectly certain that fuluro discoveries can but 
•onBrm the past, and eilend thepreacnt boundaries of our knowledge. 

In chronological order, and in number of kings, theao " unplaced 
Fhaiaohs," go wondeifully to confirm MancIho. Besides finding 
diB names of the builders of the pyromida of Gheczeh, it mail be 
oonsidered that there ore, between large and small, some twenty-five 
pynmids and pyiamidal tombs in [he cemetery of Memphis. Sup. 
pow each of them to have contained the sepulchre of one monarch, 
(m^ all proofs confirm this view) the number of kings' tombs, when 
ws make allowance for some monarchs who may not have tlioughl 
tt incumbent on Ihemaelvea to erect such a mausoleum, slningely 
COCToboratea tho number of sovcrci^ne comprised in the early Mera- 
■ktodynaaliea of Mnnethe ; for he gives about ihirty-lwo kings, and 
an* we find some iwcnty.five pymmidul resting placea for them. 

It la fMorded, that it look 30 years to build tho Isigest — the tomb 
tt BbMpho ; which is not at all an exaggerated view of the necessary 
time. There are about 10 olhera, none of which could well have 
been built in less thanSOyears. Tho remainder may have oecopied 
{mi 3 to 10 years each. 

Then . I X 30 - - - 30 

10 X 30 . iWO 

" . . 13 X say average 5 years, 65 

395, or abool 300 yean, 
■opponing they were built cooMCutively (and such must have been 
ate *e:iMi, KOM uay an uw ■epa>c«M u cmw«ciXw« «««*,/ tw) 



the actual time required merely for their enctimi. Now, snppo^ 
ing that of Manetho's 33 Memphita monarcha, only 90 erected 
pyramids, and allow the average <rf'33} years aa the mean length of 
reigna, or kingly generations, we obtain at once 450 years ; when, 
if we consider, thai a few years may have intervened before each 
individual king decided on building a pyramid; and that, in some 
coses, tho tomb may have been finished before the monarch's demiso 
— for, in Egypt, people built their eepulchres during their own life. 
time — ws shall find that between Menes and the IGth dynasty, 445 
years ia not too much time to allow for edificee, the mere building 
of which must have occupied some BOO years. 

Now, all these worka had been completed, and pyramidal con-- 
slructiaiu had ceased to be fatkienatU, in Egypt, long prior to the 
accessioa of the IGlh dynasty, or B. C. 3S73 ; and yet they were all 
built afltr MenoB. When, therefore, we allow only 443 years' in. 
lerval for all the events between Menes and the 16th dynasty, it will 
be conceded that we are within the mark, poatibly by several cen- 
turies ; but, in the absence of positive daU, I prefer not to diaturb 
the view of chronology herein taken — which places Menes sboul 
equidistant between the Flood on the Septuaginl vottion, and tha 
accession of tho IGlh dynasty. Yel, I will confess my inability to 
adopt this anaJigement as a permanent one ; for if any adequstv 
authority were tu add 1000 yeaia to Ihe Seploegint, there are ma. 
tcriola to fill the epacc. As for reduction of my system to a narrower 
limit, it cannot be done, without abandoning facts, reason, logical 
deduction, and truth itself. To bring the case home : how many 
years has it taken to construct the " Monument at Bunker Hill," 
Bneton; the " Merchants' Eichange," or the " Cuatom-House," at 
New York 7 It may bo objected, that unforeseen impediments re- 
tarded the progress of the work, in one oi all of these inatancc*,. 
It may well bo supposed, therefore, that similar delays took place in 
the conslrucli'in of the 25 Memphite pyramids, which will equalixe 
the comparison. In point of peifection of masonry, these Anicrican 
edifices are not superior to the work in the pynunids-'whilo, in point 
of cubic feet of atone, if the malerials of all these were put togeth«rr 
they would not coostrncl the least of tho largest ten pyramids in ih* 
Necropolis of Memphis 1 We can thua form an estimate of the 
lime it must hsve taken to erect them ; and may be prepared for 
the assertion thai a period of 300 yeaia ia within the mark for iha- 
pyramidal works existing, at the prcsefl day, to attest the antiqollif 
of Memphis; the territorial dominion, and consequent power — and 
oncoMTEHronaiiEODsitEsa — of her early Pharaoha ; and the wealth, 
the population and the wonderful progiers, al lha( remote ei«r 
already mado in all arts and sciences by the Egypio-Caucasiana ; m 
well as the imperious nocesaity for a more extended chronolagy than 
the Htheie version. It may be remarked, thai some pyramids at 
Memphis — those of Aboorookah, Aboosc6r, Zacckra, and Dashobr— 
appear to be much older than even Ihe Great Fframid of BnooHo. 
This circumatance eoiroborates Manelho, wherein he asya, thai 
Venephes, 4lh king of lat dynasty, " raised pyramids at Cochome )"' 
whereby we learn from history that pyramidal constructions were in 
use many generations before Suphis-Cheopa, or Shoopho. Nor does 
it aecm probable, thai Shoopho would have erected such an enonnou* 
pile as the largttt, if he had not wished to outdo all his predecessor*. 
Wo know, that two pyramids — tho second and third — were con- 
structed after that of Shoopho ; and if they did not equal hia in 
gigantic dimcnsioQa, both of them had peculiar merits of their own, 
to equaliie the apparent difierence, in ihe grandeur of the concep. 
tion, and the relative labor of execution — one having been coated 
with ttaeco, the other cosed with granitt brought from Syene. 

MuTHis is, therefore, historically snd monumentally, Ihe olifeat 
cifjr, and it Ires in Ltnetr Egypt. I will hereafler explain, whjr 
Thebes is historically coeval wiih, perhaps anterior to Memphis, 
(hough, monumentally apeaking, it is inferior in antiquity. It would. 
dious to proffer a special argument, whereby wo can prove that,. 
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I do not know whether the obaervation has ever been made by 
ilhers, but it haa often struck me, in my reflectiona on Egyptiaik 
history, aa a aingular fact ; that, although Eiatoethenes makes all hla 
irty kings Tlf&sna, other aulhois, eapecially Manelho, invariablT' 
!>ep ua in the leieer esuRlrf, and about Memphis, in the clanifica. 
._an of early monarchs, The niperior antiquity of the names of 
placed and joiplattd kings found in the lower country, and the ua- 
overtab'e prioril} of the monuments eiiatiKg at Memphis, bear 
iss to Ihe truth of the record.* Moreover, the only roi/al name* . 
in perfectly identify in the respective catalogues of Manethff 
and Eraloathenes, after Mtnei — are Sarit or JIdiimi*, Supkit or 
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ANCIENT EGYPT. 



«SMpAi«,l8t and 3nd, together with Mencheres or MoBcheres, (all names I with Afiicans at the top of the Nile, and come downward wMi 
of Pharaohs, which I have produced in hieroglphica,) and these are civihzation, instead of commencing with Asiatics and white mmt ^ 
«very one of them pUced by Manctho in his 4th Memphite dynasty, the bottom, and carrying it up. 



«nd by Eratosthenes in his Thcban list, not later than the 17th 
monarch from Menes. 

Now, if the kings recognized in the copy of tlic archives of the 
Diospolitan priests as Theban sovereigns, are the same persons as 
those we find attributed by Manctho to Memphite families ; may we 
not draw a reasonable inference, that these, at least, ruled, like Mc- 
jnes, all over Egypt 7 holding, as each of them evidently did, supreme 
power in both of the great cities of tlic Nilotic valley. Cities, scpa. 
luted by a distance of 480 miles ; and when to embrace Egypt, 
throughout its entire length, and narrow breadth, under one undivided 
«way, it was necessary only to subjugate the 130 miles between 
Memphis and the sea, and the 138 miles between Thebes and the 
1st Cataract of Syene. If they held, as monumentally and historic- 
ally we prove they did, Thebes and Memphis, what covld prevent 
their holding the remainder? 

Indeed, setting aside indisputable monumental facts and limiting 



I have not as yet touched on ethnography ; the efiects of climate ; 
and the antiquity of the different races of the human family ; but I 
shall come to those subjects, after establishing a chronological stand, 
ard, by defining the history of Egypt according to the hieroglyphics. 
At present, I intend merely to sketch the events connected with the 
Caucasian children of Ham, the Asiatic, on the first establishment 
of their Egyptian monarchy, and the foundation of their fint and 
greatest metropolis in Lower £^pt. 

The African theories are basecLupon no critical examination of 
early history ; are founded on no Scriptural authority for early m^gra. 
tions ; ore supported by no monumental evidence, or hieroglyphical 
data ; and cannot be borne out, or admitted, by practical common 
sense. For civilization, that never came northward out of benighted 
Africa, (but from the Deluge to the present moment has been cairied 
but partially into it ; to sink into utter oblivion among the barbarous 
races whom Providence created to inhabit the Ethiopian and Nigri. 



our regard to history alone, sacred history will permit us to infer, i tian territories of that vast continent) could not fairing from Negroea, 
and profane liistory will allow us to assert, that the sceptre of Mencs or from Berbers, and never did. 



was held by each of his successors, alone and indivisible, down to 

the invaaion of the Hypshoa, several centuries after the days of the 

pyramids, to which we are confining our present inquiries : while, 

from Manedio, from the old Chronicle, and from Herodotus, we learn 

that the families, or monarchs, who successively held that sceptre, 

either were from Lower Egypt, or were, in some mode or other, 

therewith connected by buildings, or great works, though their sway 

Jitretched from the Mediterranean at least as far as the 1st Cataract. 

On reference to the subjoined table of Manetho*s dynasties, it will be 

4Ken that the first Dyn. was Thinite, or of This, near Abydos, 

whence sprung Menes, or Menei, and he built Memphis, the oldest 

•city and the first metropolis of Egypt. The 2nd was Tanite. The 

3rd, 4th, 6th, 7th and 8th, are all Memphite. I do not omit the 

introduction of the family from Elephantine, or the absurdity of lim. 

iting their suppositious sway to that ridiculous little rock, not so 

large or fertile as Governor's Island, in the harbor of New York. 

Jf they were kings at all, they ruled over all Egypt ; and were termed 

£lephantinite, merely, perhaps, because the first of this family hap. 

pened to be born there ; or from some other equally insignificant 

reason. The 9th and 10th are Heliopolite ; while it cannot escape 

attention, tliat of the few early events noted by Manetho, and (with 

exceptions, proceeding mainly from their erroneous classification of 

tnonarchs) by Herodotus, and Diodorus, the greater number of events 

make Lower and Middle Egypt the scene of their occurrence ! 

The importance of confining history to its legitimate place — to 
XiOWER Egypt, is evident: • 

1st. Because it was in Lower Egypt that the Caucasian children 
•of Ham must have first settled, on their arrival from Asia. 

2nd. Because the advocates of the theory, which would assert the 
African origin of tlie Egyptians, say they rely chiefly on history for 
their African, or Ethiopian predilections. 

3rd. Because the same theorists* assume, that we must begin 

*I have almuir itated, Uiat Sir. J. Gardner WilkiiuoD*! critical obtervatioiu, durinx 
'hk louK residence In Effjrpt *. and hii eomparisoiu brtween the present Errptiani and 
•the ancient rane, ai depicted on the moaumentf, have led him to anert llie Jisiatie ori- 
«in uf the early inhabitant! of the Nilotic valler. The learned hierologist, Samuel 
Jlirch, Eaq.. of the. British miueum, informed me in London that he hud arrived at the 
«aiDe concluiions; while to hb luccestion am I indebted for the fint idea, "that the 
ino*t ancient fivyptian monumenti lie JiTartA.** The great naturaltttji, Blunienbach 
and Cuvier, declared that all the mummies they had opportunities of examining, pre- 
sented the Caucasian type. Monsieur Jomard« the eminent hydro^rapher and profound 
Orientalist, in a paper on Egyptian ethnology, appended to the SM volume of " Men- 
(gins Ilibtoirede PEgypte,*' Paris. 1839, sustains the Arabian (and consequently Jiriatie 
«nd Oiiteasiait) origin of the early Egyptians ; and his opinions are the more valuable. 
Ba he drawrs hi^ conelwions Independently of hieroglyphical discoveries. On the other 
Jmnil, Prole»!rf>i KoselUni, throughout his " Monumenti" occepta and continues the 
■doctrine, of the descent of civilization from Ethiopia, and the .African origin of the 
"Egyptians. Champollion Fijreac, in his " Egypte Ancicnne,'* Paris, 1810. p. SB, 34. 417, 
-sopports the same theory, which his illustrious hrotlier set forth in Uie siketdi of i-^yp- 
Ckn history presented by him to Mohammed Ali, in 18S9. (publialicd in his letters from 
Egypt and Nubia,) wherein, he derives tlie ancient Egyptiaus, according to the Grecian 
. authorities, from Elliiopia ; and coisiden them to belong to " la Race Barabra ;'* the 
•Berbers or Jfubiatu. Deeming the original Barabra to have been an African race, 
Ingrafted at the preaent day with Caurnfinn as well as Negro blood, I inject fAerrsimili' 
.4ude to the monumental Egyptians in toto; and am fnin to believe, that Champollion 
h Joune himself had either modified his previous hastily-formed opinion, or, at any 
tate. had not taken a decided stand on tliis important point, IVom the following extract 
\«f hi^ eloquent address (Vom the academic chair, delivered l(Hli May, 1831. 

"GjammaJre Egyptienne, p. xix.-Cert par Tanalyse raisounde de la hngue des 
Pharaona, qase retlmogrophie dicidera si la vieille popubtion Egyptienne fut d'origine 
Abiatiqub, ou bien sidle deseendit, avec le flenve dirinisd. des phteaux de rAfrfque 
•«entrale. Ou docidera en meme temps ai lea Egyptiens n*appartenaient point k une 
race d-»tincte; car, il fiiut le declarer lei. (in which I entirely agree with him)contre 
Popinion commune, lea CorTKS de TEgyiite modemo, regardi^s comme l-j« demien 
Vqpetona ie* anciens Egyptienes, n*ont offertk mes yeux ni la couleur m' aucun des traits 
«aract£ri«tiques, dans lei^Iim&aments du visage ou dans les formes duforps, qui pdt con- 
•later une ausNi noble descendance.** 

Jt may be added, tliat the linguisUe de!*ideratum looked for by Champollion, has. since 
hit demise, been fully supplied by the profound paleographer. Dr. Leipsius, of Berlin, 
,,irV>h--»^r\:-^ci?;-.\e Aji£t:r'«:-:;'ir / '!.8 'Js.i,^z a;r*«m:, «...* .,* prM|*eciive 
Journey of the Prussian Seientifie Mission to Meme, in the ensuing winter, will probably 
att aU Ethiopic questions at rest. 

The ••Crania ifigyptiara,** erected on a foundation hitherto unanticipated by any 
ethnological inquirer, and combining every view of the tolQect, will eieate a new era in 
tha history of man, aa bonomble to its author, as important to the savan, tod eminenUy 
•dvantageooi to the telentiffe repatation of his countrf. 



So far then, as the record, scriptural, historical and monumental, 
will afford us an insight into the eorly progress of the human nee in. 
Egy'pt, (tlic most ancient of all civilized countries) we mny safely 
assert, that histor)' when analyzed by common sense ; when scniti. 
nized by the application of the experience bequeothed to us by our 
forefathers ; when subjected to a strictly impartial examination into, 
and comparison of the physical and mental capabilities of nations ; 
when distilled in the alembic of chronology ; and submitted to the 
touclistone of hieroglyphical tests, will not support that superan. 
nuated, but untenable doctrine, that civilization originated in EthL 
opia, and consequently among an African people, and was by thesi 
brought down the Nile to enlighten the less-polished, and therefore 
inferior, Caucasian children of Noah — the white Asiatics ; or that 
we, who trace back to Egypt the origin of every art ond science 
known in antiquity, have to thank the sable Negro, or the dusky 
Berber, for the first gleams of knowledge and invention. 

We may therefore conclude with the observation, that if civilisa. 
tion, instead of going from North to South, came — contrary, as 
shown before, to the annals of the earliest historians, and. all raonii- 
mental facts— down the " Sacred Nile*' to illumine our darkness ; 
and if the Ethiopic origin of arts and sciences, with social, moral, 
and religious institutions, were in other respects jxwWfc^ ; these Afii> 
can theoretic conclusions would form a mo£t astounding exception 
to the ordinations of Providence, and the organic laM^-s of nature, 
otherwise so undeviating throughout all the generations of man^ 
his«tor>' since the Flood. 

Having indicated the lowest boundary of our chronological limit 
for the pyramids of Memphis ; and shown that they could not well 
have been built at a later date than Usher's era of the Deluge, B. C., 
2346; I proceed to a few generalities on those 139 pyramids found 
at GebeUHirkel, Noori, and Merawe, in Ethiopia. The largest of all 
these has a base of only 100 feet square, and the smallest not more 
than 20 ; so that in dimensions, they ore inferior to the smallest of 
the Memphite pyramids. According to the opinion of Mr. Hoskins, 
they are all more ancient than those of Memphipi; but the reasoTW he 
adduces, are not by any means conclusive. I have examined the 
subject with a good deal of attention, and am of opinion that they 
may be coeval with those of Memphis, but probably in many instaa. 
CCS, arc posterior. 

Many of these pyramids contain hieroglyphical tablets, and sculp, 
tures that arc indisputably £g>'ptian in form, style, coloring, and sub- 
jects, whence we may derive two conclusions. One, that hierogly. 
phical writing was known and practised, at whatever period theee 
pyramids wercs erected ; the other, that ihcy were built by the sane 
Caucasian race of men who erected those mightier edifices at Mem- 
phis. We are also assured, that in purpose they were identical with 
the sepulchral uses of those of Egypt, and contained, like these last, 
the tombs of monarclis or royal families. 

Witli regard to the epoch of the con?tniction of the Ethiopian 
pyramids, we have as yet no data beyond the evidences of remote, 
though indefinable antiquity ; but that they were built by the wame 
race of men,* who founded those at Memphis, is established beyond 
dispute, by Mr. Hoskins. This accurate draught^^man and faithful 
narrator has, with strict impartiality, furnished facts whence he would 
deduce — 

1st. The priority of the Mero^ pyramids over those of Memphis— 
and secondly, that being built by the same people in both cases, he 
would establish the origin of civilization in Ethiopia, and its descent 
(down the Nile) into Egypt, where the descendants of these builders 
of Ethiopian pyramids erected all the monuments of every age, now 
existing below the firbt Cataract. 

With precisely the same facts, and grounding all my arguments on 

* ilr. Morton, m bis eranioiofncai ooeervationa. hai oeeiared " tnnt the Aoatrah 
Etrvptian, or Meroitecommnnitie*, were in great measure deriveil from tlie Indo- Arabian 
itock * tliuf pointing to a triple-Ckucaiian source for tlie oricin of ttie >Igrptian«, whea 
regarded atone people extending from Merf« to the Delta." The arguments for tUi 
opinion, wfaieli it by me implicitly adopted, will be found in tlie " Cmnia iGgyptiaea,** 
iPd I neeil only at preient montion, that this Indo- Arabian interniixturo with ttrt chil- 
dren of Htm, can be reodiljr aecoqitted for. 
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Ae plates and deteriptions of Mr. Hotkiiw, I arri¥e at leaulta dia. 
metrically opposite. 

It is indeed sufBcient to glance one's eye at the plates of the sculp. 
tons from the Ethiopian pyramids, to see that there is nothing Afri. 
can in the character of tho human facea ; and that, be they who they 
nay, these people were not, and did not deshc to he conHidcred Afri- 
cans, whether of the Berlier or tho Nrgro branches. Whence, already 
we begin to infer, that the builders of these Ethiopian pyramids were 
not al^rigincs of that country, but of a race foreign to Africa, and 

generally iipcaking, at that remote period unmixed with African 
Uxxi. Unless born in Ethiopia, they must have come originally 
from some other region. Who can they be 7 

Now it is but reasonable to claim, that if in art.4, sciences, custom^*, 
religion, color and physiological conformation, these people of Meroc 
are the same people as the Egyptians, and wc prove the Egyptians to 
have been Asiatic in origin — Caucasian in race, and white men in 
color : the people of Meroe must have been Asiatics, Caucasians and 
white men also. This was precisely the case, and for the Eg}'ptian 
•Ida of the question, I need not recapitulate the account uf Mizroim's 
migration into the valley of the Nile, but refer to Morton's "Crania 
i^gyptiaca*' for incontrovertible evidence. 

The question, in regard to the priurity of erection between tlic pyra. 
inids of Meroe, and those of Memphis, mnrgos into the still more 
interesting fact of their having been built by tJie same race of men, 
who were not Africans, but Caucanians. 

This will at once explain the cause of the superiority of the inhab. 
itants of Meroe, over uli African aburigincfi, and the reason why the 
Egyptians hxiked upon them as brethren and friends — never stigma- 
dzing them by the contemptuous title of ** (jcntiles,*' or "impure 
foreignon,'* as they designated Asiatic and Ku ropes n nations ; and 
never applying to the people o{ Merf>e, tho reproach of belonging to 
tka "perterte race of Kuth," (not CiisA, the son of Ham) by which 
name the Egyptians cxclu'«ively designated the Negro and the Berber 
racea in hieroglyphics. We shall come to these facts in due course. 
This view can be sustained by the whole chain of monumental and 
other history. It will account for all tho conflicting traditionary 
legends, that would make Meroe tlie parent of Egyptian civilization, 
or Ethiopia the cradle of the t^yptian people — will explain the inti. 
macy and alliance subsisting at ever>' period between P'gypt and Me. 
roe ; tho parity in religion ; identity in usages and imftitutions ; 
similarity in language, writing, buildings, dec. 

I would thereJore offer, as an improved hypothesis, that the chil. 
dren of Ham, on leaving Asia and settling in the valley of the Nile, 
colonized first Lower Egypt, and then all the alluvial soil from the 
Delta, to llie confines of Nigritia, wherein thoy did not penetrate for 
permanent establisliment, for the identical reason, that while men 
cannot do so at the present time — the elimate\ which,in Central Africa, 
ia mortiferous to the Caucasian. It does not change his skin, hair, 
facial angle, or his osteology; it kills him outright, if ho crosses a ccr. 
tain latitude. Of course, here and there, an exception may be instanced 
where white men have crossed tlie (to their race) deadly miasmata 
of Central Africa ; but these exceptions are so rare, tliat they fortify 
the rule. Witness tlie late Niger expedition ; witness the grave-yard 
that Africa lias been to the most enterprising travellere ; witness the 
fruitless attempts of Mohammed Ali to send expeditions, but a few 
hundred miles beyond Khiurtoom. 

The Caucasian children of Ham proceeded up the Nile in a nat. 
'iral course of migration and settlement, from Lower Egypt as far as 
Meroe — and probably there (although it would seem likely in Istcr 
times) met Indo.Anbian Caucasians, with whom they mixed, and 
formed one people. 

All wo can s;iy of this epoch is, that these circumstances must 
have occurred before Menes ; before the pyramids of Memphis rose 
in ESgypt ; before the pyramids of Meroe could have been built in 
Ethiopia. 

That civiiizatiiin advanced northward from the Thebaid (which 
appears to have been the parental sent of the theocratic government) 
before Menei, is not improbable. That tlie Caucasians who settled 
at Meroc may have somewhat preceded in civilization their brethren 
in Egypt, is possible ; though, from monumental and other reasons, I 
deem it unlikely. But it does seem unnecessary, that the children 
of Ham, (the Caucasian,) the highest caste of that triple Caucasian 
•tock, should have come from Aftia into Eg)'pt, and have directly 
■oeended tho Nile, leaving the most eligible provinces and heavenly 
elimate behind them, and have proceeded 1600 miles to an olmost 
berren spot, to Meroe, between the tropics, for the objects of study 
and improvement, and then have returned into Egypt to colonize 
that country, or in other words to civilize their own relations. How 
much more reason nl)le is it to attribute the rise of civilization to the 
people, occupying the best land under the pure skies of Egypt, or to 
•appose thot it^ development was simultaneous among the same 
people, along the whole alluvial line from Lower Egypt to Meroe ? 

There are no positive data by which the antiquity of the pyramids 
of Meroe is shown to be more remote than that of Memphis ; and I 
am inclined to regard both as dating about the ssme period, when 

Eramidal con^tractions were preferred to all othcn*, for the last 
bitation of tiie royal dignitaries of E^ypt and Meroe. It may be 
conjectured, that if in Ethiopia these sre tombs of individual kings, 
tfiey continued tlicrc to frect pyramids lung after this species of 



sepulchre was abandoned in Egypt; because thia wouM in aom* 
degree explain their number. They were all built, and wore ancient, 
in die days of Tirhaka, B. C. 700. 139 pyramids, at 33| years for n 
kingly generation, would be 3027| years; which is incompatible 
with all scripniral chronology. I am, therefore, inclined to consider 
the pyramids of Meroe to be tombs of kings, queens and princes. 
We have no sure basis for calculating their antiquity, excepting that 
they belong to a period more ancient than 700 B. C. ; but we know, 
that whenever they were erected, it was by the oame race which 
built those of Memphis, the children of Ham — the Caucasian settlero 
in the Nilotic valley, and not by African aborigines of any race, or 
of any period. The most critical examination esubli^lica for tha 
pyramids of Egypt, and for Shoopho, builder of tho largest, an anti. 
quity that cannot certainly be later than B.C. 2348 — though probabljp 
dating some centuries earlier ; but that they were erected by Cauca. 
sians is indisputable. That tlie pyramids of Meroe belong to tho 
same epoch is probable, and tliat they were likewise built by Cauca- 
sians is positive. 

If the pyramids of Meroe arc older than those of Memphis, their 
epoch must necesssrily surpass tlie Septuagint era of the Flood, if 
not that of the Creation. 

If, from a rigid examination of their present appearance, the prioritjr 
of those at Meroe is proved, (as Mr. Hoskiiis considers,) and th^ 
aged appearance cannot be explained by the effects of tropical rains- 
and solar heat, acting with the hand of the spoiler on a friable mate, 
rial like a soft sandstone ; when we reflect how litUe, in an Egyptian 
climate, time aflects tho appearance of monuments ; and then, (though 
erroneously,) recognize in Ethiopia a better climate than tliat of 
F^gypt — if, 1 say, we consider that notwitlistanding so long a period, 
(above 4000 yeors,) as we know the Memphite p}Taniids to havo 
stood — time has had such a trifling cflect on their massive structures; 
and we are to allow a still slighter efl'ect to be produced by time on 
those ediflces at Meroe — why, we must carr>' the pyramids of Meroo 
beyond all chronological, and measure their antiquity by geological 
periods ; 1st, as regards the epoch of the building of these Meroe 
pjrramids; which is one fact; and 2nd, as concerns tlic national 
traits of the builders, who were not Africans, but Asiatics, the utter 
destruction of all biblical chronology by Uiis process would bo 

another. 

Now, " things which are equal to the ssme are equal to one 
another.** If they are anterior to Shoopho*s pyramid in Egypt, then 
Meroc must have been occupied in the earliest ages — many centuries 
before B. C. 2348 — by Caucasians, who must have migrated up the 
valley of the Nile, and have been settled many ages at Meroe iK'foro 
they erected one pyramid. If posterior to Shoopho> pyramid, Meroo 
was a colony of Egypto-Caucasians, at any intervening ]>eriod prior 
to the 16di dynasty, B.C. 2272— for we know from positive con. 
quests of Egyptian Pharaohs in Nigritia apd Ethiopia, that Meroe 
was an Egyptian province from about that time, down to a few yeais 
prior to B. C. 700-— say for a thousand yeare. 

But, if each of these pyramids of Ethiopia, like those of MemphiSp 
bo the sepulchre of a king, and if all of these Meroe edifices, (ac* 
cording to Mr. Hoskins) were erected before Shoophos' time, as there 
are 139 pyramids in Ethiopia, we should have 139 generations of 
Caucasian kings at Meroe before the pyramids of Memphis were 

thought of. 

Lastly, if the advocates of the African origin of tlic Egyptians 
cling to the superior antiquity of the pyramids at Meroe, as a proof 




the ancient mental and physioei capabilitiea of Negro or Berber 
races ; as I have proved the immense and almost biblically.irrecon- 
cilable antiquity of the Memphite pyramids, the advocates of the 
African origin of civilisation must reject Scripture altogether, both 
for chronology and primitive migrations. If, on the other hand, they 
al'ow, that, according to the Bible, Ham was the psrent of the Egyp. 
tians, as we prove these Egyptians to have been pure.blooded white 
men, they must allow that civilization, procecdmg from the Cauca- 
sians, took iu rise in Egypt; and that Ethiopian civilization is a con- 
sequence; while, in no case, can they make it Appear that tlie Africaa 
races above E^pt were one iota more civilized in ancient times than 
at the present day, for the civilization of Meroe originated with the 
Caucasians, and expired on the extinction, or on the doterioretinc 
amalgamation, of their high.castc race. 

Such are the results of my reflections on tho subject of the pyra* 
mids. They are not raslily sdvanced ; nor devoid of infinite corro- 
boration. They might be greaUy extended, and a variety of into, 
resting comparisons might be instituted between the pyramids of 
Ethiopia and Eg>'pt, and tlioec found on the Euphrates by Colonel 
Chesney, that one supposed to be the ruins of tlie tower of Babef, 
and those in Central America. 

My province, however, is solely EgypUan history ; and I will con- 
fidently assert, that any one who will nad and study the works of 
the hieroglyphical school — the volumes of tiie Champttllions, of Re. 
sellini, and of Wilkinson— who will weigh the demoiisUationa io 
Morton's •* Crania iivgyptiaca,** and who, to remove the last atoms 
^scepticism, will pay a visit to Egypt's time-honored monuments, 
and verify for himself the truth of the descriptions given by the hieio 
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. B, 1 repeat, who will do all thia, (which I haTe done) 
and than ienj iheis evidencea, would, I really believe, diapute the 
trath of Euclid's axiom, and maintain that "aitrai^ht line ia not the 
ahoiteat distance from one given point to another." 

Let ma regapitalule, in a aiuninaiy mode, what Ihcae results are 

lat. Geologically — that the Delta in as ancient aa any portion of 
the alluvinl aotl of the Nile, and thai it wai inhabited at Ibe earliest 
poatdlluvian period. 

Sod. GeognphicBlly — thai Lower Egypt wu by climate, soil, and 
•very circuniBtance, moat favorable to early settlement ; and as the 
moit contiguoua to Asia, was iho region best adapted to primitive 
«oloniiition, and the eailieal civilization. 

3rd. Seriptutally — that the children of Ham came from the banks 
«f the Euphrates into Egypt, through Syria, Palestine, and the Isth- 
mus of Suez — that they inhabited the lower provinces of the Nil<i1ic 
vallcj' in the linl instance, whence th«y eventually spread ihcm- 
aalves over the alluvial soil of that valley, in a natural ontci of mi. ; 
^ration and settlement. 

4th. Physiologically — which, for the &rsl time is clearly demon. '■ 
Btratcd by Morton's "Crania ^gyptiaca," the keystone of the fyf- ' 
tern ; that the ancient inhabitanta of Egypt were Asiatic in origin, 
and Caucesisn in race, front the earliest period lo the exIincUon of 
Pharaonic dominion, which is in perfect accordance with Scriptural 
migraUoua, and their Caucasian origin as descendants of Noali. 

5th. Ethnographically — ecconling to Dr. Leip^iue, that, as ihe 
nlGnitica of the indo-Geimatiic and Semitic longunges with the Cop- 
tic, oalabUili the Aaiatic and eommon primeval origin of nil tiircc, 
the remaining link of language ia supplied to ehow tlie Caui 
itllributes of the Egyptian tongue. 

filh. Historically — from the collation of the most sncient records 
with each other, eorrected by the applicatioD of hieroglyphical tes- 
timony, coeval with (he earliest evenia of which history has left us 

Ices still eroci in Lower 

itheiB in the world, and 

es, which lusioty ai- 



evidence proying their appartainiog lo st 

dynsBly ; say prior to B. C., S{9T9-^nd i 

accesuou of Menea. 
By " unplaced kinfts" are meant the great number of royal ovali 

or cartouches, containing the names of Pharaohs, the greslerpand' 

whom lived before the 16th dynaety ; because, from the 16lh dynaaty 

downward, we can adjust the monuments with MBnetho*s hlito. 
' therefore these unplaced kingt niuat have lived before dial 

period; independently of a variety of clrcumatancea which send each 

of them back to a previous epoch. 
We know that each of these nnplsced kings "lived, moved, 
id bad a being ;" end from historical and hieroglyphic testimony 
a con prove, Ihstao many of ihcm ruled over bU Egypt, as lo de. 
■gy the supposition of their being coetaneoua. For inetance, lelna 
■ e following. 

Remebak — Sub — httmtd name. He is a moat an- 
cient king. He is found in Komaci at Chanoboacioi^ 
on the Coascir road — and as bis titles are "Lord of 
Upper and Lower Egypt," be ruled over the whob 
country. 







Let us take another. 

PuARiOH — or, Lord of an ehedUnl peopU. 

Buiii—" The beloved of Phre." His titles are aja 
Re " Lord of Upper end Lower Egypt" — but, as hia nam 

is found at Eilethyas, at Silsilu, oa the Coeseir road, ■ 
m Chenoboscion, at Kamac, and at the copper minea ( 

Mount Sinai, he must have ruled over all Egypt. 



Tth, and Monumentally — from the ediR 
Egypt, which are more ancient than any o 
from the vestiges in Lower Egypt of early 
tests were equal to any othera in anliquiiy- 

We an fully justified in concluding thai civiHialion, springing ^ 

from Asia, introduced by CBaeaeians into LowerEgypl, obtained ita fe 

eariiest known developments in Ihe lower provincee, and therefore to 

accompanied a while nee up the Nile, from north to south, as these w 

people, the primitive EgypCiana, must have Bscoodcd, and not de- m 

scended that river. or between Miirnim and Abraham, when 

Lot us now ralum lo the chain of history. We have brought the tien of llie blanks of history. Others will be discovered — clrciim 

children of Ham from Asia into Egypt; we have settled their dee. stances will add to our knowledge of many of ihrm; but it Is scarceTj 



Unplaced Kings may amount in number at present (for 
lore new kings are yearly discovered,) to about 180 car. 
IS an approzlmsiive extreme. But, making due allowance 
lie repetition of the same kings' names in varlstiona of car. 
or otherwise ; and rejecting, na doubtful coses, many othen, 
in hieroglyphics more than sixty itnplaced kings, who 
•' -' - ' reigned between Menes and (he IGth d}TiB«tT, 



Cendenta along the whole Nilotic valley ; we have watched the i 
of etviliiBtion, and the formnlion of s general theocratic goveri 
ment ; we have seen a mililiuy chieftain seize the acepire, andfuus 
> powerful dynssiy of hereditary sovereigns ; we have seen his sui 
cesaoiB improve cities for ihetr reeidences, bnild pyramids for the 
tombs ; and where are we in chronological epochs 1 still in verv n 
mole periods. Wo are only at the close of Manetho's 4th Mc 



. .. « will odd lo 

I possible lo be hoped, by the most sanguini . 

. able to possess the hieroglyphical names of sJI "the children of the 

1 sun," who swayed the sceplro of Mcnes, owing to ihe dostmcdoii 

, of monuments in Egypt by the Hykshos, the Fenians, the Greeha, 

' the Romans, the Christisns, the Saracens, the Turks, imd the Herod 

. of oil destroyeiB, the present Mohammed Ali. 

An odequote number of Egyptian royal ovals has been foand, 



Dynasty, so far as hieroglyphical conGrmstiona enable us to deduce however, to satisfy Ihe impnrtiai, ihot the number of 350 kings, who, 

plausible conjectures. according to profane authors, ruled over Egypt from Menes to the 

We havo now reached a pffint of dnrknesa so dense, that a few 3IbI dynasty, B. C, 332— is far from being a mere fsble, without 

observatjons will suffice lo explain the difBculIies of our poeition : some foundation in fact ; and thsl it is positively not an eiaggeralioB 

on the one hand stands Scriptursl ehranology, limiting us to a given in tulo. I can, from my own notes and campilstions, produce all 

period, between the Flood and Abraham ; on the other, we have the ihsl to the best of my bielicf were known up to 1843. 
'Very doubtful niunber of Manelho's kings and reigns. A few years There is every reasonable conjecture that iho effaeed 29 kings, of 

■go no one pretended to conaidar Manetho's fint fifteen dynoslies as the tablet of Abydos, would, if we possessed all Msnetho, he found 

worthy of notice ; and even at the present day, lb>re ia no reason for to correspond to his ISth dynasty ; of which kings, neither the num. 

accepting the number of his kings ; or the length of their reigns, her, nor the nomes are extant in the fragments of ihe sacardotal 

■u«h as have been tranimilled to us by his copyists. Therefore, chronicler. The mutilitcd condition of the lablct itself adda to onr 

Manetho's period, from the fourth lo the end of ibe fifteenlh dynasty, difficulties. I merely note the circumstance, while the uncertainlr 

la considered improbable by me, although on the Continent there compels us to throw these 39 kings among the unplaced Phaiaoha 

are some hierologists who aoeopt the whole of Manetho as he s'ands preceding Ihe IGlh dynasty. 

in the table already presented, by which the nccession of Menes We ore therefore compelled lo drop the veil over the Egjytian 
Vould have occurred, B. C. 5867. history from the pyramids, during on uncertain, hut a long period, 
' It ia aingulor, (hat the monuments confirm Manelho, as will bo to the IGth dynasty, B. C, 3373. In (his interval, temples wen 
««en, in o most oxtraordinary manner np to the 16lh dynasty ; that built, as we possess their rcmnins ; (ombs were prepared for millioM 
the pyramids confirm hia 4th dynasty j ond that the 1st king of the of departed; quarries were worked; mines wore opened and ex- 
ist dynasty, Menei, is now confirmed by tablets and papyri. In plored ; all the arls and sciences were practiced ; religion was fa*. 
Act, it may bo contended, that, dating bock from the 31tt dynasty, tered. Egypt would seem lo have been peaceful, proaperoua, cl*ll- 
» Manetho has been corroborated by the hieroglyphics on the monu- >™d, and happy, under a long choin of unambitious monareha i bat 
meals of Egypt up to the 16lh dynasty ; say B. C, 3373— his autbo- more than this we do not know— perhaps never may. Yet the dl*. 
tity must noi be altogether rejected upon preceding epochs; espe. covery of a single tablet of kings— a genealogical papyrus — a copy 
dally now, that hia 4lh Memphilc dynasty stands forth a brilliant of Manetho— or the some wonderful ehoin of successful Isbon and 
constellation in the firmament of historical gloom. eilraordinary eoincidcncea, thol have hitherto s Mended the Cham. 

But unhsppily the tomes of the high priest of On— the farJamed polUon school, may finable some for(unn(e eiplomr lo find, and to 

Heliopoli*— have reached us in scollered fragments, which bear in. open the aoalcd, the lost books of Hermes. 

■eiml evidence of hoving been mutilated by his copyists, to suit their 

»wn peculiar syslems of cosmogony ; and while we may refuse our rumTpnBPVPNTK 

belief to the immeasurable, as well aa inconsistent periods, «idex. CHAPTBRSBVENTH. 

iraordinary number of kings for his fiiat 15 dynasties ; yet, not ha- Tb£ first of my two preceding discourses was intended as a sketch 

Ting, in the fragments bequeathed us hy Monetho'e tnuiBcribera, ihe of the conjectural and probable commencement of Egyptian colo- 

namos of the kings who figured in the 7th, 8ih, 9ih, lOih, tlih, 13th, nisation hy the Coucaaisn chihlren of Ham, the Aaiatic—their pr»- 

13th, Ulh and 15th dynaetios, we are not able to identify with Msu gresaup the Nile, the riae of Ihc theocracy or Merarchicalgovcnimeat, 

Aetho's list, Ihe long hierojrlyphical catalcfue called "U niriaced down to its modification on the oi 

Knn," amKoT wbont Jw «.;;. att n-.u^dea ..'ih circmp<nwi»l </ Bgyp: 



of Muii, Ihe 1st Fharaol) 
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wo obtain 


1747 


To which add the years between Cambyaes and our 




Saviour, 


525 



Th« ottject of the second discourse was to defin<Mhc possible pe- 
riod of Menoa*s foundation of the Pharaonic monarchy, taking the 
jear 3750 B. C, as within a few generations approximative of the 
tratb. 

We then descended through the pyramidal period of Egyptian „, ^. rui/iuj r, ^ ««^rt 

monuments. We touched on the difficulties of classing our ** un- We obtain, again, for the 16ih dynasty, B. C. 2272 

Hkeed kings ;" and. while we allowed the doubts and conflicting j^ ^^ ^^ ^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ admirably the monuments and 

•tatements of profane history, we endeavored, at the same time, to ^^^^^ corroborate this date : and how pcrfecUy it dove-taiU with 

vindicate Manetho^ claims upon our noUcc. ^j^^ chronology of the Bible, from Abraham downward, when we take 

We have seen, that some events of this period are posiuve, as we ^^ ^^^^^^ chronology for Umcs succeeding Moses. And noiU> 

poaseas monuments to attest them, no less than the greatness of ^ ^ ^^ ^ ^^ ^^ ^^ inconsistcircy, I would beg leave i» 

bypt in those days : nor can ^^ »nyj<'ne«.jf 1«™^ ^»« objection, ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ j^^^ ^^^ ^^^ jj^,^^^^ j ^^,j^^ 

4at aU is fable m history before Abraham s birth. ^^^ Septuagint version, as the only scale reconcilable ^nth EgypUaa 

.. ^* ^\\ P?''^**' u^'''' '" ^^^ wilderness of anuquity, before the j^.^ '^ ^^^^^^ .^ ^^^ .^ ^^ j.^^ ^^ generations prior to Abra. 

krth of Abraham, there arc many oases, such as the pyramids of ^ J^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ of Scripture were altered, corrupted and 

EfTpt and Ethiopia, with other Pharaonic remains; and, if wo can. ^^^j^i^^ ^ ^^ j ^^^, ^j,^ ^^vent of Christianity: whereas, for 

not ttace m eyenr case the connecUon between these verdant spots, ^^^ ^^ subsequent to Moses, the Hebrew text would seem to be 

we have establwhed, that they are all embraced ^^'^»^ » *;»l«^»°]^- morraccuratc than for anterior times ; and from Moses downward, 

tical circle, the lower circumference of which strikes the 16th D>. Archbishop Usher's system of chronology will probably be found best 

aaaty, while the upper nm of its imaginary orbit recedes from our ^^^^^^^ to Jewish history- 

^Za^^J^^ *^**®" ""^ pnmeval epochs. ^ ^j^ ^ j^ ^ , treating on Jewisfc, but on Eg)-ptiaii 

Who,30yea« ago, could haveforweenthatwe should be^^^^^^^ ^j^ j the Egyptian chronologictd edifice from the ISthdJiasty 

to do a thousandth part as much ? aiid who can now doub^ that every ^ownwkrd, in genSil principles, is built upon a rock. 

fiitoe year will present some new planet m Oie histwical ^»»«^ntj The monuments are silent about the Hebrews ; and it is highly 

On turning to the table of d/nMUes, it wi I be observed that Ma- ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^o to show, that this silence does not affect thi 

ne^ IS met by the tabUt of ^^Sfdw. «t the 16di dynasty. authority of Scripture. It has been seen that, although the Bible ie^ 

Re«srving the more copious elucidation of this monument to my gjient on Egypt in the times before Abraham, we havl positive au. 

fiiture oral lectures, in the counc of which I shall exhibit a large ^^^^ mcJiumental history in that country to fill up much of thoL 

eopy <rf the tablet, it is necessary at prewnt to explain thatthw is a ^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^^^^ the Septuagint era of the Flood. It will by.- 

Ueroglypkical 8f nwlogical record, whei^m Ramses the Brd-Sesos- ^^^ ^ ^^.^ ^j^ ^j^^^J ,^ ^^^ Egyptian records are altL 

Irij-Habout B. C. 1550, has chronicled >/ff4)ae Pharaohs, who pre. ^^her silent about the Jewbh sojoi^ in E|ypt. circumstances will 

eeded hmi on the throne of E^pt. The original of thw precious ^^^^^^ ^ ^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^.^ ^^J v^hile we meet with some ex- 

aeulpture is now m the Bntish Museum, but ma very mutilated t^aordinary coincidences confirmatory of Biblical chronology and! 

eonditton, compared with its state 25 years ago, when it stood m the ^^^^^ ^^^ ^,^^ ^^^^ of Moses, and corroboraUve of the computations. 

^?. ?ru7iu°?' J . rfi 1.- ^A- ,,.. w^, . of the Hebrew version from him downward. 

T^ ICth Theban dynasty of five kings is recorded m tins tablet ; ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^..^ j^d^, ^j ^b^^rve that, owing mainlv to the na- 

snd ftom this dynasty downward, Lgypuan history ib now cleariy ^^ ^^ ^^^ education in America and in England, we cannot divest 

■•™*^' r^tjt r't ourselves of certain associations, whenever the word E^'pt isuscd» 

I would next solicit attention to the reduction of the " Old Chron- y^^ instantly connect Egypt with Scripture and with the Hebrews ', 

iele;" whereby the first fifteen dynasties are comprised in the first 443 ^^j ^^ foreign country certainly is, to the inspired writers, of such 

yean of a Soihie, or canicular period or cynic cycle : (I explained this y^j consequence as Egypt, from the time of Abraham to the fall of 

■abject in a former chapter.) Nov, it is tolerably v^ell established by the Jerusalem. But, if any of my readers had resided in Eg>pt as lonfir 

ealculations of Champolllon Figeac, that this cycle began m the Julian ^ j jj^ye, they would readily perceive, that although some may not 

year 3782 B. C; whence, if the 16th dynasty began in the year 444th choose to disconnect tlie Jews from the Eg>pUans, we can certainly 

of this cycle, its accession would correspond to the year 2339 B. C. ^^^^^^ ^^ Egyptians from the Jews. Egyptian local and internal 

Again, as Champollion Figeac remarks, "if we add to the year history is as independent of Jewish history, prior to the dap of Solo- 

449 of this cycle, which was the last year of the 15th dynasty — 1st, mon— except so far as it may concern the Hebrew Exode — as is the 

190 years for the duration of the reigns of the 16th dynasty ; and 2nd, history of China. America has her annals independently of England. 

the 178 years that, with the 6 yeare of the 28th dynasty, are wanting Assjria rose and fell from causes known to, and predicted by.butinde- 

in the numerical details of the Old Chronicle (see Cory's Ancient pendently of the Hebrew prophets ; and, in the some manner, Egypt 

Fragments,) to reach the sum total of 36,525 years, which the Chron. has her own chronicles, her own events and her own annalists, inde. 

iele givea as the amount of years reigned, we shall attain, at an pendently of all connection with the Jews, whom she preceded in 

approximation of eleven years, the same results" that our author antiquity by at least ten centuries. 

oaws from other documents, to fix the invssion of the HykMhoa with As an Egyptian annalist, therefore, I shall, in my future oral lec- 

tlie commencement of the 17th dynasty, at the year B. C. 2082 ; and tures, unfold Egyptian history from the hieroglyphics. 1 shall touch 

to establish the commencement of the 18th dynasty, at 1822 B. C. on every event and on every nation, that concern my subject, but I 

Conaidering the remoteness of the epoch, such a trifling difference as ehall treat of the Jews, as I do of any other nation with whom the 

•leyen years " needs neither defence nor attack." Egyptians were brought into contact ; without twisting confirmationa 

It is probable that the accession of Mcnes — the annual rising of from data where none exipt ; or withholding the smallest of those 

te aacred Nile — and the astronomical relation of the Sothic Cycle that confirm or elucidate an historical text of Scripture. 

Id th e same — are three events of coctaneous occurrence about the year We begin then with the 16th Theban dynasty, at B. C. 2272, on 

9762 B. C. ; for this I refer particularly to the iua£terly calcula. positive monumental data, and historical evidences ; leaving out alK 

tiona of Champollion Figeac. those observations which have been so often promulgated, though in 

The method by which the rise of the 16th dynasty is determined the yeor 1843 they do not bear upon Egyptian history at this point. 

by Roaellini and by Champollion, is based however on a more simple I* has been accurately observed by Champollion Figeac, that his (and 

calculation. Their several estimates for this event differ but two Rosellini*s) computation of the 16ih dynasty, at B. C. 2272, is rather 

yean from each other. more conclusive, than the feeble strictures of Syncellus upon Mane- 

At the end of each of Manetho»s dynasties we have-as in the ta- '*»VI«^'' explanations of Eusebius,in regard to the number of yeaia 

ble-the sum total of the years reigned. -36,525-of Uie "old chronicle," which concern neither the Deluge, 

nor Abraham, nor history, nor positive chronology, aincc tliey are the 




agree— that is, in the year 525 B. C, the 26th Saitic dynasty must Tircr"- «™Iin„ « TL .Wp 

«d ; and in the year 332 the rule of the Persian, must ce«.. '^"^?ri::;e^Tto\'^^^^^^ kings who ruled from the 1st mo. 

If then, we count the years given by Manetho— as corrected by n^rcij ^f ^he I6th dynasty, B. C. 2272, to the close of the 3l8t Per. 

fte monomenta— for those who reigned from the beginning of the ^an dynasty, B. C. 332—1 instituted a comparison between the 

16tli dynasty, to the end of the 31rt dynasty. g^^^^j historical lists, and find that the, 

wo obtain 1940 ' ^^^ Chronicle for this period, 

_,.,,,, ^ ,. , * Manetho, according to Eusebius. 

To which add the years between Alexander's con- do do Africanus. 

quest and the birth of Christ, 332 Canon of Syncellus. adjusted by Hales. 

and extended by myself, " " 91 



gives Kings 


95 


4< t( 


94 


«< « 


100 



The 16th dynasty began B. C. 2272 



The mean between these records furnishes about 97 kings. On 



Or. counting the years from the beginning of the 16th dynasty, to applying this to Rosellini's and Champollion's era of the 16th dynaaly^ 
te end of the S6th dynaaty, when Caoibyica conqncred Egypt* we again obtain satisfactory reaults; for 
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Thal6thd]'nuty u(riv«nbr themai B.C. 3379 

Take nwa; the jmn belween Ihc Slvt dfnaMty and out 

Siviooi'i biith, 333 

tliere reniBin 1940 
-vhich<tivii]ed by 97, gives ubSI} yesraforthe average reign of each 
Ui^i an BTorage W hy 9| yean, than by Doeior Halsi and other 
•minenl melhemBlicianB is tak.sn for ihe mean length of a kingly 
Caneration. By anolhei comparative reductioa I made of the " Old 
Chronicle," Manotho, EtaloatbeneB, Bod Syncellua'aCanon,IoblBined 
.the accewion of the 16l]i dyoaity, >l a mean within 54 yeais of Ro- 
■ellini'a calcnlalian — wi thnl in following the learned French oc Ita- 
lian aulhorjites, I am not anly in accordance with liie maas of hie. 
ztAogisa, but acting alao upon my own conviction of their accumcy, 
iderived from actual inveatigatiun. 

Of these ninety-sevcn kings, the monumenla will enable ua to pro- 
doce about sevenly-Gvc in bieroglyphics ; while, for Iho abacnce of 
the rest, we have to accuse the spoiler; and each unfound king will 
in his place be resdily accounledfor. Their non-oppennince in hie. 
toglypbics, however, does not in the least affect the mode or ihc accii- 
nc/ of these com^tsliona for the lOlh dynasty. 

It is scarcely necessary, after my former remarks on Herodotus 
and DiodoTvs, to repeat, thai In matters of Egyptian chronology, it is 
Imt-losI time to coosull them. Their details of an individual king's 
•eta are aometimcB corrBCI and often itseful, but tbcir lists sre tissues 
of ajiBchronisma irreconeilnble with the monumenn, with other 
chronicles, or with themselves. Most of the confusion in Egyptian 
lualory hsa ariaen from the miaconceptioni and misreprescnlalionn of 
thaae two Greeks, who wrote on subjects they neither did nor could 
tnow much abauL 

THE 16th DYNASTY OF THEBANS, 

CooalBting of five Fharaohs, who reigned logelhor 190 yean, com- 
menced B. C. 3ST3, and ended B. C. 3083. 

See tabUt of Atn/dn, in my Isclure room, Nob. 30, 31, 32, 33, 34. 
It will be observed that iheae ovals are in the tablet obliieraled, but 
Noa. 33 and 34 are supplied by the genealogical aucccssion of Beni- 

Id a former chapter I explained, that each Fharaoh, after those of 
the earlier dynasties, had two ovals or cartouches inclosing hia names; 
-Bne of which, called the prenomen, contstued his difitinguiahiag tide, 
and is geninrally symbolic — the other, called his nomen, conlainetl 
his proper name, which in moet casea is nliogelber phonetic- It is 
hy his prenomcn that the Pharaoh is generally determined on a tablet. 

When once the position of a prenomen in relation lo other pre. 
nomina, ia cslabliehed by a genealogical tablet, it is generally easy 
io find oil some other monument a hieroglyphical legend, wherein 
Iha prenomen is connected with its nomen or proper name. For 
instance, we find No. 33 in the tablet of Abydoa effaced ; but atill, 
the former existence of oji owner for it, is indisputable ; and we 
«oant him for a Pharaoh, even without knowing his names. 

The genealogical succession of Beni-haasan (which ia another 
wcordl gives - * 






A Phnaok 
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SVH OrFEHED TO TBE WOBLD. 



ai the lilla or prenomen of a king — but we are atill ignorant of thia 
^.king'a proper name. Let uaaeek fur a monoment, whereon we can 
Jind this prenomen associated with its corresponding nomen. We 
ttke the granite obelisk (rtde obelisk in chapter third,} that still 
marks the site of Heliopoljs. Here wa find this prenomen (No. "* 
jof tablets Abydos and Beni-hassan) conpled with this nomen, 



^ 

m 



OSoRTaSeN. 



K OfFEHID to THC WOVLD OsORTUIK- 

10 is our OsoRTUSH the lat — 1th king 
^^^^of 16th dynasty. 
He waa, up to 1837, the Darlical king identified on the tablet of 
Abydos ; but on accident happily acquainted as with hia predecesao 
No. 33, who is also an oblileratsd Fhatsoh. A broken atame of 
•dttiag human figure of dark i«d graniu, was in the possession of 
g*nlleman at Rome. Of tUs atatne, dia lower portion, ooBaiatii 
«»tr ef tha l^a utd the choir, was pi«*crved. It wa* known to b 



Elgyptisn, but #BS not coGsidered of any importance by its proprietor. 
Chance brought the learned hierologists. Dr. Lepsius and Chevalier 
Baron Bunecn, in Ihe way of this block; and on a hierc^lyphioBl 
legend down Its side, thoy read •' The King, Svk offoiki. to mm 
WuBLD (the prinomen oval of Osoatisui Isi) giver of eternal life, 
hae made a durable conatmction for his /alia; Phnraoh, Stw o» 
Gi'ikdu-ishif; has msde a statue in red granite to him. who reodersil 
him vivifier for ever." 

On the other aide of the alalite, a legend the ssme in sulutance ia 
repeated ; hut in this legend Ihe nomen oval is given ; and thus we 
know that the father of {No. 33 of tablet of Abydua, or OaoaTiaiji 1st,) 
was '• Ihe sun afgusrdianship," Aiui or Can, One might be lemptod 
to consider him a Johannes, a Hknna, or a John, so nesrly does the 
phonetic value approach the eastern sound of this fomiliar name. 

Thus, then, wc have gone buck one king more, and hove only 
two blanks to fill in the llilh dynssly ; for No. 34, though obUtcrated 
on the tablet of Abydo% is supplied from Beni-hasson ; prenomen. 
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■c ihuughi it would be satisfactory to the reader, to expound 
ic curious but practical proccaa by which Kgyptian liietoglyphica 
re read, atid the chronology determined. Henceforward we ahall 

Of llie first Osortasen we poeseas many very inlerealing records, 
nligliiening ua on events unknown to, and unchroniclcd by any 
ncirnt writers ; and it is the pride of modern hicrology of Ihe last 
fieen yean, to have brought to light some annals uf b monarch, 
'hose existence snd name were omitted by all bialorisna; and yet, 
'hose dccda place him among the greatest of kings. It is from le- 
gends coeval with bini that we glcnn tliis infomiution ; and when 
" that, inhis doy, B.C. 2089, Abroham, by (he Hebrew ver, 
not bom ; it will he aeen how intenarly interesting are 

The monuments of Osortasen firat begin in Nubia, near Ihe se- 
cond Cataract, where he erected a temple ; and a tablet, ckhunwd 
»pal by the French and Tuscan commiaaione, and now at 
records his victories over the Lybians, and over ten Afri 
IB, some of whom must be sought for toward Ihc now.mn 
ircBB of the Nile. Another edifice was tpfl by him at Hi 
. IS above Eilethyos, the last alone of which was carried ofl 
for line about 1836. He built the sBocluaiy of the temple at Kar- 
nac, where an enormoua slalue onco stood representing ihia king, 
cut out of crystalliied sulphate of lime '. One of his generals lay 
buried in a tomb at Beni-hassan. An obelisk in the Fayoom, and 
ihc well known obelisk atill erect at Heliopolis, record hia name and 
litles. Scattered fragmenta bearing his legend are found in the win- 
dow.silla of mosques and thresholds of doora al Csiro, which Ma- 
bommedan desecration has taken from Memphis and Heliopolis. 

Eicavaliona at Memphia andAbydos have brought lo tight Stela 
with hia names ; end in the museums of Europe there are many 
relics of Osortasen. We poeeeaa monumenis which bear tlie aevcru 
dates of the Sih, 13th, 17ih, 35lh, 4Snd, 43rd, and 44th ycata of hia 
leign. 

The summary of deductions to be drawn from those facts is, that 
Osortasen waa a grent and wise monarch, who ruled the land of 
Egypt with much regard to the welfare of his subjects ; by whom 
hia memory was revered in all after times. His dominion extended 
into Ethiopia and Nigritla. He repressed the nomads of ibc Lybian 
deaert It may be presumed (hat, toward the eastward, his Asialie 
frontier waa limited to the Suez Isthmus, and Mount Sinai penininla. 
In his reign religion was carefully protecled i and the arts of paint- 
ing and sculpture reached a bold purity of alylc, unsurpassed in axe. 
Culion even by the more florid characteriadcs of later limes. Every 
art and every science known to the Egyptians were fully developed 

The siylo of architecture waa grand and chaste ; while the columM 
now termed Doric, and attributed to the Greeks, were in common 
use in this reign, wliich precedes Ihe Dorians by a thousand yttn. 
The arch, bo^ round and pointed, with ila petfec( keys(one, in brick 
and in stone, was well known to the Egyptians long before tUa 
period ; so that the untenable assertion, ihat the most ancient arch b 
that of the Cloaca Magna at Rome, falls to the ground. 

In architecture, as in everything else, the Greeks and the Roman 
obtained their knowledge from their original sourcea in Egypt, wheia 
atill existing ruins atteat priority of inventjon 1000 yean befora 
Greece, and 1500 years before Rome. Theae topics erenow beyond 
dispulp, and may be found in the pages of the Champollion schooL 
Uniil the losl few years they were uttetiy unknown in history. 

It eeems poBaiblo, however. tha( (he habits of good order, agricul- 
tuml welfare, civiliialion, and social refinement, had rendered the 
then peaceful inhabitants of the valley of ihe Nile unambitious of 
foreign extension. It would appear, asif content with repressing the 
inroads of Ihe southern and western na(ion9, thry thought more of 
preserving and improving the goods accruing to them from peaecful 
institutions, than of increasing llieir wealth by military proweaa or 
territorial extension. 

Thia ia to be infened from die fierce visitation, which ProrideMe 
had then in Btore for f^gypt, that b«fel in tha next reign. - 
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Although, of course, not the slightest record of the rvont is to hv 
found in the hieroglyphicB, modem chronologists consider \\u: vi.-it "f 
Abraham to have taken place in this or tlio prercdin;!; reign. All 
seem to a^ee that the patriarch sought refu:^c from ihc fuininrf ut 
that ti mo i II Cunnan, amid ihcweIU«)tored granaries of Kijrypt, during the ; 
16th dynasty. I confes*, that there arc many ithjecticms tothis vi* w 
arising from an Lifiuitudcof circumstances. Tlie m:iin dinicultios 
proceed from the diversity of conipulniion of Scriptural chronology; 
and the douht as to the rptwh of Abraham \\ithin 500 years. Fi.r 



And Falaris died after a rcien of nineteen years : after him reignt-d another 
king, who was calkd Been, foriy-four yeais: and he was turcecdvd by 
Apacl.rias wlio reigiic I lliirry-six yrars ai.d «cv<;n months : ufltr him reigned 
Apophis sixiv-one yt-ars, and lanias fifiy j-earR and one nmrith. After all 
these ri>iKni*d A»5is forly-nine years and two monthu. Tiici'e six wiie lh« 
Ar»l rulcis anions: thi-m, and during lh< whole period of their dynasty, they 
made war upon the Kjtyptians with the hope of exterminating the whole race. 
All this nation was styled Uycs<ts, thai \n tlie bhepherd Kingx ; for the first 
RyllabJo, Hyc, in the sacred dialect, denotes a kinfr, and 8i>s sii;nifi«-8 a 
shepherd, but this only according lo the vulgar tongue ; and of ihese is coni- 
poundtxl the term Hycsos: Rome say lh«',y were Arabians. This pi-opl« 



Egyptian chronology, we have so many land.inarks, that now-a-days | who were thus denominated Shepherd Kings, and their descendants retained 




poUion, Roscllini and Wilkinnoii. 

In any case, if Abraham visited Egj'pt during this dynasty, he va** 
received with hospitality and kindness; although he made luc of 
a subterfuge, that, to suy the least, was reprehensible. 

The Pharaoh of Egypt behaved to him with munly generosity, and 
dismissed him and all his people ** rich in cuiile, in silver, and in gold." 
This says volumps for the land Fiyled the 



k** 



taining ab^ui ten ihounand acres, which was called Avaris. All this tract 
(says Muiietho) the Shepherds surrounded with a vast and Mron^ wall, that. 
Ihey miuht retain all their i roperry and their prey within a hold cf strength. 

And Thummosis, the ton of Alisphragmuthosis, endeavored to force them 

by asieff'', and bcleagured the place with a boijy <if fuur huntireil and eighty 

thousand men ; but at the moment he de<>paired of reducing them hy Riege, 

they agreed lo a capitulatidn, that they would leave Kgypi, and should be 

region of piirity and just ' P<?nnitied to go out without molestation wheresoevi. r ihc^- pleased. And^ 

ice" in those most remote periods. Not only did Abraham retain all I !|'r.n I'V.r.L'^rn nZ't'rT\ fe t?,^Zi ulZi^^^'^IJ^ nT i**"""; 
,. i.r I ^ • ,1 1 t • 1 1- : lies and etti'CiR, in number not loss than two hundred and forty ihoufaiid, and 

his wealth, but ho w-as allowed to take it, and to go his way a.-ross | bent their way through the desert toward Syria. But as they stood in fear 

tlie desert toward Mamro near Hebron, unmolested, and enriched of the Asfyrians,whohad then dominion over Aria, they built a city in that 
with prci?cnts. We may infer that Egypt was great and wealthy, country which is now called Judaia, of sufficient sixe to contain this muUi- 
when cattle, silver, aiid gold did not tempt the inhabitants to violate ;'"*]« o»'"<^"»*n^"*"<^^>V^^^"*^^^^ • •, ^ .«,,.. 

thengl... of ho«pi,«li.y. Nor can E^yp.ian forbearance be al.ri. j .j.^,-;:^-^;' «ned%^X"^^^ 
DUtod to any other feeling than that ot justice to the strnnger ; as Captives.t 

Abniham*a armed force [his " trained servants"] many years after, | . Af^er the departure of this nation of Shrphenls to Jeru«a1eni, Tothmosis, 
did not exceed 318 men ; whereas, the Eg>'ptians possessed regular »he king of Egypt who drove them out, reigned iwentv-fivu year* and four 
armies, vxst ciUes ; and some centuries previously, had devoted , '"omhs, and then died : after him his son Chebron took the government into 
inn nin n«nr* Mr^l^l^ «« A..o^» ««« .«»*.m;.i.i ♦r^^.k "»* hands for thirteen years : afier him reigneu Amenoplns for twenty ycara 

100,000 men solely to erect one pyramid^ tomb. | ^„j ,^^^„ ^^^^^^. ,f,p„ j,;, ^j^,^^ Amesses Iwentyinc years arid nine 

Abrtihom doubticss increased his stock m Lgypt, and likewine \ months: she wa« succeeded hy .Mouhres, who reigned twelve years and n\a» 
hired Egyption attendants ; for his handmaid Ilagar was an Egypti.in | in«inths: after him M<?phramuiho8i& twenty-five year? and ten months : theifr 

after whom Amcnopbis 
years and five months i. 
month ; aftfrwardii her 

-,. • 1 , . , , .J. i- . . «.v»...^. -*.» .....-, ...v.. *.x.. ..^..x.,- .^ years and five moiiihs; 

incse circumstances, though in thcm«=elve«» tntting, t;;o fur in sup. j another Accncheros twelve years and three months ; after him Armais four 
port of thn Asiatic origin and Caucasian race of the early Egyptians; years and one month ; after him reigned Kaniesxes one year and four months ^ 
who, while they do not appear to have looked upon Abraham as a ■ *h«» Armessos the sou of Miammous sixty-rix years and two monihb ; after 
— - him Amcnopbis nineteen years and six months ; and he was tueceeded by 

' .'d an army of cavalry and a naval force, 
his brotlc^r A r main his viceroy ovei 
, . Egypt : he alto invested him with all the authority of a king, with only threo 

£gyptian8 and Abraham's family were on the most friendly footing, restrictions; that ho should not wear the diailem, nor interfere with the queen* 

The relation between Abraliain and the Pharaoh ~ 
auch as between a liodaweo iflieykh and Mnhommed 
present times. The obligation was exclusively on the 
Hebrew patriarch ; who, apart from his personal merits, as a vcne- with his success, he advanced still more confidently, and overthrew tha 






rable and pious man — a du^tinguished guest of the Egyptians — must, 
in other poinU of comparison to the monarch, whoje sway extended 
1500 miles along the Nile, have been quite hisigniflcant. 

It is on these grounds, that the silence of E^ptian Annals in re- 
ppecT to Abraham is readily explained. 

To proceed with Egyptian history — the successor to Osortasen the 
1st, was Anienemhe 1st ; but few of his remains have come down 
to us, owing to tlie catastrophe that put an end to his life and reign ; 
no less than to the happiness of Egypt for a pi^riod of 260 years. 
Let us take up Manetho preserved to us by the Jewish historian Jose, 
phup, after observing that ** Amenemhe Ist,*' agrees chrouologicoJly 
with Timaus — Choncharis. 

Fmgments of Manctho*a hiRtory ; preserved hy Josephus in his 
defence of the Jews against Apion, (extracted from Cory's " Ancient 
Fragments.") 

MANETHO. 



success, 
cities, and subdued the countrieH of the RaRt. 

But Armais, who was left in Egypt, totik advanlnpe of the opportunity, and 
fearlessly perpetrated all those acts which his brother had enjuined him not 
to commit : he violated the queen, and continued an unrestrained intercourse 
with the concubines ; and at the persuasion of his frieinls he assumed tlio 
diadem, and openly opjinsed his brotlier. 

But iho ruler over the priests of Egypt by letters sent an account to 
Sethosis, and informed him of what had happened, and how lii> brother had 
set himself up in opposition to his power. Upon this Sethosis immediately 
relumed to Fclusiuni, and recovered his kingiom. The country of Egypi 
took its name from Sethosis who was called aUo Algyptus, as was hit 
brother Arm^i known by the name of Danaus. — Joteph, eontr. App, lib. 1* 
c. H, 15. 



OF THE SHEPHERD KrXGS. 



OF THE ISRAEI^ITEP. 

This king (Amenophis) was desirous of b<.'holding the gods, as Onis, ono- 
of his predecessors in the kingdom, had seen ihero. And he communicated* 
i his desire lo a priest of the sami* name with himself, Amenophi$, the son of 
j Papis who peemed to partake of the divine nature, both in his wisdom and 
I knowledge of ftiturity : and Amenophis retunied him answer, that it was in 
I his power to behold the gods, if he would cleanse the whole couutry of tha- 
J lepers and other unclean persons that aboundrd in it. 
Wxhad formerly a king who^e name was Timans. In his time it came Well pleased with this information, the king gathered together out of 
to pass, I know not how, that God was displeased with us : and there came ' Egypt all that labored under any defect in body, lo the amount of eighty 
up from the East in a strange manner men of an ignob!e race, who had the j thousand, and sent them to the quarries, which are situated on the east side. 
confideDeo to invade our country, and easily sulnlued it by their power with- of the Nile, tliat they might work in them and be separated fr< m the rest of 
out a battle. And when they had our rulers in their hands, they burnt our ' Ihc Rgy pliant. And (ho says) there were among them some Icanied prirsts 
cities, and demofiihed the temples of the god^, and inflicted every kind of' who were affect f-d with leprosy. And Amenophis the wise man and prophet, 
barbarity upon tho inhabitants, slaying some, and redwsing the wives and ' fearful lea^tilie vengoancu of the gods should fall both on himself and on the 
children of others to a state of slavery. At length ihey made one of them- ; king, if it sliould appear that violence had been offered them, added this also 
selves king, whose name was Salalis : he lived at Memphis, and rendered ! in a prophetic spirit— that certain people would come to the assistance of 
both the upper and lower regions of Egypt tributary, and stationed garrisons ' these unclean persons, and would subdue Egypt, and hold it in poKscssion 
in places which were best adaptetl for that purp^iso. But he directed his ' fiir thirteen years. ThrKc tidings however he dared not to communicate to 



altentiofi princip-ill^ to ihe security of the eastern frontier; for he regarded 
with Puspiciim the ucreasing power of the Assyrians, who he foresaw would 
one day undertake an invasion of the kingdom. And observinc in the Saiie 



■ome, upon the east of the Bubastite channel, a citv which from some an- > to work in 

citfDl theolojgical reference was called Avaris : and finding it admirably . ihe king w.i 

adapted to hu purpose, he rebuilt it, and strongly fortified it with wal!s, and i 



the king, hut left in writing what should come to pass, and destroyed himself^ 
at which the king was fearfully distressed. 
(A(>er which he writes thus, word for word :) When those thai were seal 
' In the tpiarries had continued for some lime in that miserable state», 
was petitioned to set apart for their habitation and prelection the city 



gvnsoiied it with a force of two hundred and bfty thousand men com|>letely I * Bryant— vol. iv., p. 461— Kive« a e.winw note about Uii^ Beon ; whii h rrodintr, lie 
' To this city Salalis repaired in summer time, to collect his tribute, ' »ayi». n a blunder of atirieiit imnscripUon. There wm a second kinrj atter Sniatis ; 



armed. ^ 

■■d pay his troops, and to exercise his sokliers in order to strike terror into 



* IsiisiABL ii uiidoulitedly tlie &ther of n Urge pniiiortion of the Araln ; but the 
Arabian petiiiMiifai niurt Imvo liecii nii'iiemutly inhiiUted even m hi< dnjr, by thede 
■ctnd-iDti -r JoKTAS, Jtc, El-cry riri:uni«tcnr« coofinn<thc intirnale rclatiunii that in 
IJm iMwtCft tifne» ciided belirecn Efiypt aiid Arebla. * 



but. as the chmniolura could not make out hii name, Cliey wrote him duwu ai> 13. a; <jr 
— " iJie kcciind kins >* anonymous !" 

t The naiiie^ ortlie HtkMho* kinr* have not been found in hieroelypIiir>. There art 
two or thrctftivah. among tho " unplaced kinini." which pm«tit someiimilariticA ; unch 
n^ Asis. AssA. whicli liave >:«*en taken for .f i^ctA— Pafi fur Jip^pkis ; but I rrtcct the 
nMeniblonee. ChnmpnlUon FIgvae mCBtMns a hieratic poppruft of the Sw««a?Ai^ 
perradj which lie com^nto coatain the name of .fp^4u. 



ANCIENT EGYPT. 



af Anrla. whieli bad b- 



111 ohsn IherhadUki 



UkeD pauenvHi or Ifae citf , uu rDund it weU u*pl«d 
... natti tiir ihsDUalvc* > rul«r rrom anKiaf lbs frieUM of 
fialnpoUi, WK whueums wu Oiuiiph, ind ihsf bound LhoawltM bv 
aailiihiiuipr wouMbaDbedicnt. Oimiph ihcn.in ijii; Gntplaca coaeudi 
law, that thcyihoutd naithgr wonhip iheioda, mribilaiBframanr oftboao 
nered aaimali whieb itaa Eiypiiau hold in vEticrUion, but lacrifica ■n4 
•lay Ihrm ■■< ; aod Ihal Ihar abould coimcci ifacinitliea wiih noM but nicb 
■I wan of Ihat confedenej. When ha had nudg auch lawi ai ihaar, and 
■nsnr orhsri of a lendancT direeUr in orooaiuoii lo ihe culonn of Ilia 
Bnpiiani, ho faio orden ibat ihajr diould eBi|ilii|> ihs nullitoda oTbanili b 
rebuildini tha wall) abouL Iba eilfi aad hold tMnualna ia rcadincia for war 
wiih Amtuophii iha kinj. Ha tbrnl" "-'-■-'- - .. , 



an panou : and lanl enbauadon to i 
■alem, to thoae Shcpharda who had bof n (iptllad by T( 
ifonned them of Ihc pixilian of Ihcir afTiin, and 






XVll. DYNASTY OF SIX SHEPHERD KINGS. 
Ot Sritttt la Law*Ecnit. 



B. Anoa T 
Apacbnu. 
Apophis. 



. . Awth. 
s Dfnasty reigned — yeaw 3S9 " 10 



with J^iTpl. Hs alac 



with tha inilut joy, and quickly muilcred to tha numtxr aS 
fhounnd mi:n, and cama up Is Araru. 

Now AmenophillhsliillcprBiypI, whfiahe wai iDfomicd 

dwKHiofPapii. AndheaMamUedlhaaTtaieiorthe Efypii 



aulled w 



« leaden 



i the . 



■ncno^ii 



hrooghl lo him, aipedally thoae which were . ^ 

linn in (haUinplef, andhefbrrhwiihchuiedlhe priaila la conceal Iheiniagoi 
-of their (odi with the ulunalcire. Moreover ha placed hiiaoo9«tba(, who 
wu ilu callnd Rimeaaea froni hii father Rampin, beinf then bur G>e yeara 
<Ai, under the proleetioa of a falihTul adherent; and marchrd wilh the ran 
vflheEiypliarubeinK three hundred Ihouauid warriori, ■jainBt the eneoiy, 
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VI. 


OsOHTASEN 111 
OSORTUSO III, 

Ahetemhe III. 

'SulvDCSIUsitljtlBli. 


MUphngmuthoaia. 
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44 

23 
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Theai 



e Djuaity teijfned — ycaia 21 









where ha look Apia and tba olber aacrad aniiaaU he h»d (enl Tor, aniTre- 
treated Inmiedtaiely into Elhiivia is^ether with all hii annr, and all the | 
mnlliiBda of the EiypilaH; for iba kiniof Elbiuna wai miJer oUifaiiooa i 
to bin. He waa Ihenlbre kindly raceiTed by ih* kiiii. who look care of all 
the loolliluda that wai with bim, while lb* evuDlry nippUed what waa no- ' 
canary br ihair aubtiilence. He alao allotled lo hun ciiiei and nllagei ' 
durinf bia exile, which waa 10 continue from ita beginninc during the pre- 
dalinad Ihilteea jeara. Moroorcr he pitched a camp for an Ethiopian 
•my Bponthe botdar* nf Efypi. u a proticrioa to king AmeMphii. 

U Iba mculine, while aach wai the itate of thinia in Eitiopi- ■'^- 




Iho imafea of Ibe |oii>, 
ware worabippad ; umL 

•aerl6celhein,tbeTCaat then naked out of Iba ooaUn. I( l> _._.._. 

tba prieat. who ordaiaad Ibair palliy whI Uw*. waa by birth of Haliopolia, 
■Dd hie Dane Oiariiph, from OatriiJiepid if HeliaDoTiij but Ihal when be 
went over lo Iheae peopit bii nana wa* cbaBftd, iBil he wu eallad Moyaet. 
-^hfrh, tmtr. Apr- lib. (. c. 20. 

OF THS HHEFUBKDe AND KRAEUTES. 

SMaoeibo aftin aayaO After thii Araenopfaia ntnraed from Bihiopia 
I ■ zreat forca, aal RampKi alw, hia ion, wiih olhei Ibreaa, and ao- 
CDunwrlnf the Shepbetd* asj iha unclean people, Ibev defeated Ihem ukl 
alenniuliiludeicif ihem, and purauod them to the boundi of Syria.— AacpA. 
■oalr. ^pp. lib.I.c.n. 

HftTing now laid before the reader all the preliainary initlei, ne- 
eawary to ihecleucompnhetuion of Bgyplian psteogmphy, from the 
ramotest liineB to the iu;cewion of tbe IGtb dynasty of Dioepoliiana, 
I have reached the botmdirr propoaed In the publication of Ibe pre- 
aant chapters. 

In my future oral Lecturea all remnlning aubjecta, that experience 
may prove to ba inletealing lo Ibo public, will be progrewTely de- 
Tstopad: and to lender the cbiooological portion intelligible, I 

GENERAL TABLE 
OF TBI UST BIXtEEJI DTSASTKS Of THE KINGS OP EOTPT, 



i.un'i CaaoMUHY, wHh 



XVL DYNASTY OF FIVE THEBAN KINGS. 



THE XVUIih DYNASTY OF 17 THEBAN KINGS, 

)ccupied the Phamonic dirone during ibo moal brilliant and impor. 
int period of Egyptiao history. The teeaublishmenl of auprenw^- 
ower on the expulsion of the Mykahos; the eieelion of the UMII 
iBgnificent cdiUco ; the cont|uesIs in Afticti far talo Nignlia,fa 
Lsin Minor to Cholcis wi the Euiine, and throttgh Central Asia iaM -. 
linduetan ; Kith tlie eojoum and Exodus of the laraclilca, combln* 
> render this portion of the page of Nilotic history teeming wilh 
itereaL Four parallel hieroglyphica! lists exist to conRrm and cor* 
»ci tlie fmgmenls of Manetho, tIi. : the Tablet of Abfdoi, the Pro. 
eaaion of the Ramtttiium, the Procession of XidteMil.Iloboe, ani 
10 Tomb of GumoA. 
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Ruoi IIL 


t Qsymandiu. ) 
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XVI 


MucErHTBa III. 
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XVll 


Rbmerbi, Uerri. 









The entire Dynaaly reigned — yean 3 
XIX. DYNASTY OF SIX THEBAN KINGS. 
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The entire Dynasty reigned — yeaia 194 
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Xlt DYNASTY OF SEVEN TANTTE KINGS 
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MAHDvrml 


Amenophtha. 
Owrehor. 
PeinacheB. 
PauMnneB II. 
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The entire DrniMjt reigned — ytan 



XXII. DYNASTY OF NINE BUBASTITE KINGS. 
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Shesbohk I. 


SiUisk, SBBonchii 
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OaoKKan I. 


OBOroth, OwrthoD. 
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OSOREOK II 
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VI 




TikeliothiB. 
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Ojoriob ra. 
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VIII 


TiKBLunaU. 
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The entire DjiuBtr reigned— ]re«B 130 
XXIII. DYNASTY OF FOUR TANPTE KINGS. 



XXVII. DYNASTY OF BIGHT PERSIAN KINGS. 
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G8 
G9 


NriaiusH. 
KusiieuiSHi. 


CombyacB. 
Tho MfigjBiui. 
Deciiu, BytospoB. 
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DariuB-NothuB. 





Tlie entire Dynivt)' reigned — yesn 130 4 
XXVIII. DYNASTY OF ONE SAITIC KING. 



-|~J" 



'0 I I.| HoR,jiiaBT.HBu, lAmyirtliBiu. 
XXIX. DYNASTY OF FIVE MENDESIAN KINGS. 



I. NoFHBOPnTn. 

II.I H.KOR. 

ni.| PsiMitT. 

IV. NiiF.-iui 7 



MulKia. 

Tlu! entire Dynruiy rrigned — years 21 4 

XXX. DYNASTY OF THREE SEBENNITIC KINGS. 



— 1- 
75 



uiMF. Nectsnebo I. 18 3' 

..... TheoeTachoa. | 3 \ 3, 

I 1114 iNecnnebo It. {18 { 31 

Tho cmiro Dynajty reigned, ycara, 38 

XXXf. DYNASTY OF THREE PERSI.\N KINGS. 



- — 
3? 



List of tho Ptolemaic Kingi of Egypl 
iha Rrent, whose namcB have been inscribed 
Egyptian moniunenta. 



The entira Dynuiy reigned— yeua 89 
XXIV. DYNASTY OF ONE SAITIC KING. 



I r.| |Doaehoria,Baecfa(iri>,| 44 1 763 

XXV. DYNASTY OF THREE ETHIOPIAN KINGS. 



I.I SauAZ. 

n.' SO&BjITOI. 
I III-I TUBUI. 



Snbbacon, Sebaco. 13 

9evechtu,8e(ban,SMa 13 

ITankuB, Tarliaka. \ 30 

e DyniBiy reigned — years 44 



XXVI. DYNASTY OF NINE SAITIC KINGS. 



KbkoIL 
Puiuni n. 

UoFEKi Semttto. 



Peammalichns. 
Necho. 
Paammuthia, Pnn. 

Vaphrea, Apriem Ho. 



The entira Dynaety reigned— yean. 



PniLiT Akiidjeus, brother of AltxaadtT, 

KDIR, BOD of AUximdtT, 

PtooEiiv, Bon orLagoB, Sifer, 

BiBEitiCE, his 4th wife, rockoni 
in Flolomy^i reign, 
Ptolkhv pHiLiiix[.rni's, li^ Bon, 

AujHoE, daughter of Lysimachi 

Ahsinoe, widow of LyaiinachuB 
Ptolckt-Eveesetes I. 

Berenice, of Cyrene. 
E^OLEM Y-PniLoriron , 

AnatNoE, his siaier, 

PrOLEHT-EFlFajkHCS, 

Ci.K)PArR», of Syria. 

PlOLtMY-PHlUJUETOIl, 

CLcor«TSt> his eislor, 
PToi.ivT-EvEftoETU II. Fkfiton, CatK. 

CLEorATEA, widow of Philometor, 

Cliofatra, Caeci. 
Ptoleicv Sotee li, Lathgna, 
Ptolehv Aleia-vdir 1, Paruaclui, 

Bhekice or CLEorATBA, hia 

Ptouhv Ai.uAnDEi n., 
Piouatv— -V»io DimUiuf, Auktr; 

Berenice, hie dnughter, 
again PToiXMH-AaUlrf, 

I.EOPATIA, daughlcr of Aiilctco, 
NEOPATRA, snd hor eun CfSAHioN, 

Tho Houac o( Lagut reigned yeari .... 

And the Ptolemaic dyneaty ceaaed — yean B. C. 9D, when GnV* 
becuoa a prsvias* of the RokjlM E»ftM(. 



YeaiB 
Cbriit. 
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ANCIENT EG YPT. 



Names of Romah Ejinsois found In hieroglupkieM on the monu- 
ments of Egypt. 

I. Emfbaor CicsAR Augustus, B. C. 27. 
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VII. 
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XIII. 
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XIV. 
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It 


XVI. 


l( 


XVII. 


« 


xvni. 


•< 



Tiberius CissAR, 

Onus — Caligula — 

Tiberius Claudius Cssar Auoitstus 

Germanicxts, 
Nero Claudius C.£sar Augustus 

Germanicus, 
Marcus Otho Cjbsar Augustus, 
CcsAR Vespasian Augustus, 
TiTcs C JssAR Vesfasian Augustus, 
cssar domitian augustus, 
Cjbsar Nerva Trajan Augustus, 
CxsAR Trajan Hadrian Augustus, 
Cbsar Titus Elius Adrian 

Antoninus Augxtstus Pius, 
AuRELius Antoninus Augustus, 
Lucius Verus Cjbsar, 
Commodus, 

Cjbsar Sbverus Augustus, 
Cjbsar Geta Augustus, 
Cjbsar Antoninus Augustus, (Cancalla,) 



A.D. 
14 
36 

40 

54 

68 
78 
81 
97 
11« 

137 
161 

180 
194 

211 



Note. Of the Roman Emperon, who niled between Augustua and Carm» 
calla, the only namee onlbund ia hierorlyphica, are Galba, Vitrllius and 
Nenra. 



Thus from o n indefinite period, prior to the year B. C. 2272, dowir 
to about 215 years after the Christian era, the hieroglyphical char- 
acter is proved to have been in use ; while, from the year 2272, B. 
C, modem hierology has determined the chronological scrioe of 
Egyptian monarchs, by the translation of hieroglyphical annals. 

The Romans held Egypt from the 27lh year B. C. till 395 A. D. ;. 
when the sons of Theodoeius the Great divided the empire ; and 
Egypt lingered under the sovereignty of the Eastern Emperors ; til^, 
conquered by AiLmer-ebn-cLAs, the Valley of the Nile became a 
province of Omar's Saracenic Caliphate, in A. D. 540. In the year 
A. D. 1517 — ^Hegira 923— Egypt was overrun by the Ottoman honies 
of Sooltlin Sele^m, and has ever since been the spoil of tho Turk i. 
but, in the prophetic " BookB of Hermes" it is written, 

** Et inhabitabit JEgyptam Scythus, aut Indus, ant mliqttU ta2«>.'*' 



END OP ANCIENT EGYPT. 
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Paiab 28. 2nd Column, 14 lines from top, for to the above, read with the above. 
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'* bring to thie hole, read ftrtng it to this hole. 
bottom for, eteanAoato, under, read eteambotUe, that under, 
at well, read ae well as 
with, road without. 
top " it, read they. 
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A gentleman, erudite in Hebrew and other Orien^il languages, has kindly suggested the following emendaUons to the Author. 

Note, page 31 — that the name of Afosea— Mosheh — ^beihg derived from the Hebrew root ** to draw out," has no reference to the root *' t9> 

anoint." 
Page 32 — that the Hebrew root AtTR does not mean the Sun, bat light, and Ur, or Oor, signifies /ame, ^lender; that Umm and Thummim^ 

are not duals but plurale, and should be rendered ** splendors and perfections." 
Page 42 — that the name of the Thebaid — ^Pathros — ^is not derivable from the root Pathar, to interpret; but probably represents the Coptic 

PsTnouRifl, Terra Australia, the Southern land. 
Page 43^that the word Matz-za, unleavened bread, is derived from the root to squeeze, to concrete. 

Not to enter into an argument, I refer the critical reader to Portat., ** Les Sjrmboles des E^ptiens compart h ceux des Hobreux.** 
Paris 1840 — and Dr. Lamb on the Hebrew Alphabet London, 1835. 
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USTVKIIjBD— ANCIK-Vr EC Vrr, h^rMonumenH. Iliaroslrphict 

Hhlnry. Br C;e»rg« K. Ulidduii. ktU U. S. Consul at Cairo. This ii the murt cu- 

and Talwmble original work which hai been iMucd fVf>in the pre« the present i«a- 

It may well be ennutlered a curiotity ta iitrrMure, as it not merely contains the 

tapieaentatiims and Iraiulationsofthe once unintelliffible symboU. and writinp or 

At'tBciefil RgyiKians erer publislied m the United Mates: but prewnU to the Arorri* 
«iB laadcr for the nominal pnee uf £ cents, a compendium or the cntiie di»cuvenei of 
OuJu«>LUOM and iMten down to t)i« present time, which is not elsewhere extant in 
At Englii4i langn.ire. and which cmild not be olitained In French, Italian, ami Uer- 
. §br le«i Uian TV* Tkotumnd amd #>r« Humdrtd J>olUr». Trice ft ceniA. 
THIS BIBLR Ilf SPAIN, or the Jouraeyt, Adventures, and ImpriMmmenu 
EiislUhman, in an attempt to circulate the Hcnptiirei in Bpaia. By CSeorcu Bor- 
. autlior »r the " Gipsies of 8|tBin." Fourth Kdiiion. 
Thii m the Prixb Boor or tub 8B*eo9t. and has been pronounced by oil the recent 
lltdinK Rerievrs of (arnat Britain oT the hitliea critical authority, the most charminc 
.^iodaeliiHi ofthe day. It is indeed a spirit-niovinr and enthraliine book^wriiten in a 
Myl^ofthe most perfect ease and elegance, and full of reconotaU of thnlling ad\entuf«« 
M4 picturesque de«criptiiMis. U.OOO copies have already been sold, and the demand u 
laeiMsin;. rri''e.&) rcnl«. 

• THE Z1.%X'A1«I ; OK AN ACCOU.NTOFTIIE Gn*SIE.S OF SPAIN. By 
iOtnn» BonMTt Authcir (d'ihe Bible in 8{>ain. Nothing can be moreezcitine and inie- 
VMingtlHa lUl picture*(|ue and ririd narrative of the cuit«>ms. habit* and dwelling* 
jkt a wOi, aUmnge, and gregariou* i>eopk. They are more wonderful than the 
ll^plbni of oU or the wrandering hi»rdce of Akia and Africa. Mr. Borrow lived among 
^£ni till tbey fancied him one of themselves— and the reader nuiy well ite sulqect to the 
illusion, on account t»f tl»e peilect knowledge which the author displays, with all 
■ rooMUtic mcidents and adventures of tliote I>hmaclit«>s of modem days. Price K cts. 
liVCrrVRRS on AIODKRN HISXORV.-By Thomas Arnold. I>.D.. 
lus ProleMfir of liintury in the Univcnity of ^fbrd.— A truly valuable work, 
one which <JHiuld lie in the hands of every student of history and general reader. 
Ourcdition i* recommended by an original Piefaee, written ezpree^ly for it, by J. G. 
11, l>/Ki.. tlie Ulented and leanied editor ofthe New York Re\ iew. Price 18} ct^. 
B1BTKOROI.OG Y % comprising a DescriiitioB of the Atmosphere ami its Plie 
, the ijaw4 of riimntc in general, and o^pecially the Climatic Features peculiar 
•to Iha Region of tlie Uuitad 8tate«, with some remarks upon tlie Chinate ofthe Ancient 
WwU, as based on Fossil Geology, with thirteen Engravings By Hamuol Forry. 
HDl. Author of "The Climate of the United etalei aud its Endemic Intliiencee.** 
fkiae % cenu. 

UnC AND EXP1A>ITS OP TIIK DUKK OF Ifrai^I^lNOTON. 
Vktoriai edition. Thi^ work m illustrate<l with 44 hand^Mne engravings, and is the 
-bta popular hiatory uf " the Duke" that has ever be«n issued from tlie preso. It com- 
BRses the whole hi«itory of the Peninsular war, and details with life-like power tite 
4lriffhly deeds which were enacted during the whole courve of the Biianish Revolution. 
I^ic« 9S cent". 

UBBIO*8 AORICIJLTfJRAIs CHKMISTRY^AiMstvalHablennd 
iBlnvstiog work for Agriculturisu ; and no Farmer who wouM undentand the value of 
tte toil he euliivalM. and thus be enabled to save expense, sbould be without this val- 
WMe tieatJM. Price 35 cents. 

UKBIO*8 ANIMAX. cnKMIftTRT, OR ORGANIC CIIEMI3TRT 
IM rm APPLICATION TO PHY8IOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY. Second edi- 
Umi, Hereotyped cm handsome new brevier type. This valoable icientiAe work has al- 
tmiif soU to the e»teiit of over 18,000 copies, and the denwnd contimMi aoabatod. 
Frtee B cents. 

UBTTBRB OF BIARY, QL'BKN OF SCOTS, and Oocumenlf eon- 
■Mlad with lier personal history, now tirst published. By Agnes Bthcklund, author of 
1k» *' Lives of tlie Queens of England,** Ice. This work ha« elicited the warmest ad- 
■inliiin wherever it has been leail. The story of this unfortunate and beautiful Queen 
iifcmiliar to all. and cxcitoi the deepest sympathy. No woman of gcniuf nrsentuneot 
«■ bit to be pleoMd with thb pathetic and cknrming memonal. Price 18! eenlSL 

MOIRM OF THK QUEBNS OF FRANCS, fh»i the eariMt 
to the piwseot tune. By Mn. Fuibes Bush. A bithfil and iateiestinc hiMory of 
one hundred and thirty Quacns and Kuyal Favorite*, who have either reigned over 
VlniDee. or euotrvUed the derfiuies of lU muuarcha. Price I8i cents. 

VHB COXKT. A traiislatioo of the HeientiSe Work ofthe celebrated French 
Ailnmomer. M. Arrago, up<m tlie nature and influence of Comets, withe full account 
•f the splendiil Comet of IMS— illustrated with IS eogravinga. Price ISi cents. 

110RI«F.Y KRNSTBIN. By G. P. R. James, author of Forest Days, flam 
hf, ite. Hiii is uni|ue«tionably the m^wt j>opular of all llr. Ja'nes*B great novels. Price 
m cents. 

BD'WIN THE FAIR. A new and beautiful tragedy by Henry Taylor, na- 
of Philip Van .\rtevelde. Price «i ceou. 



THE PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE, the most beautiful and 
log of aU Bulwer's No* el-, which has long been out of print. Price ia« cents. 

KUOENIA ORANUKT, OR THK MWER OF 8AUMUR. by H.deBil. 

ur. This is the l4>«t romance ofthe most pc>|iular Fmich author of modem tiaMi, tai 
IS elegantly translated by E. ». Gould. F^u. Price 11*1 centa. 

THE NEW WORLD PICTORIAL ANNfTAL-a splendid wwk« 
iliuitrateil witli over f..rtv most superb engrH\iiig«. The literary contcnb are by the 
most popular authors, andorHie highest nivrii. Price Ui cent*. 

THE WESTERN CAPTIVE, OR THE TIMK.-^ OF TKCrMBEH^ 
A thrilling Koinance of tlie Ijakt War, givr.ig a pictare of border Lfe, and wnttaa wWl 
signal laleiit. By Mrv. 8eba S<iiiilli. Price tali ceou. 

FRANKLIN EVANS, A TALE OF THE TIMI^- An original Novel tf 
great merit, and full of inlerc>t. Price 18i cents. 

GODOLPHIN.~Another Romance by Bulwer. full of deep mteml, as ftU ha 
Novels are. Price ISt eenu. 

THE CONSPIR ATOR.-A Tale of Burrs Conspiracy, end one of the b« 

original .\inencan .\o\-eb ever pubkshed. By a I^dy. Pncc m cents. 

LETTERS FROM THE BALTIC. By a I^dy: Illustrated with «m. 
eharacteririwengravingk. Price lS|ccnt«. 

PAULINE. A Tale of Normandy. By Akxandre Dumas. Pnre Uf cents. 

THE MAN OF THE PEOPLE. Just issued. A new and highly aM»- 
resting n.mance. in which the mort celebrated characten of the French Rovolatioa an 
introduced. Price 18; cenu. 

THE LOTTERY OF LIFE^A novel by the C ounleet of Blmngtoa. 
rrtoe ui cents. 

ABEL PARSONS.~A story of ihe Great Fur. Price 12f cen*s 

M A y.<>yAOE TOWARD THE NORTH POLE, pc^fl^ed in km 
RlJUerty s »hirs lAimthea and Trent, and published by command of the »ni»)i IjJt^ «r 
the Admiralty. Price U|cenU. 

.k.T*J!L^- ?i*^» or Family Care* and Family Joy.. I.y Frederika Brener. the m»- 
wi cwiuT ***'*• »'»«»ln««* by Mary How iit ; U« anlg auihor.Md edition. Piic* 

Iebl^a^^^'5 "51^^" ^^ ^ Hi;SBAND.-Thu counterpart to "C 
»us 10 search of a \\ ife. contains much stirring incident. By land and sen. in cite 
and country, in fashionable and humble life. Kate seeks a hu.i»ud-and finds him. 
Young hidiei in like .eerch. may km m stHnetliing from her experience; and yooi* 
gentJenien who are sought, or would be found, miy read with pii>fit. IVtec lt| ceitfe 



FOREST DAYS, A TALE OF OLD TIMES, by O. P. R. JaoMo. Esq.. 
BSttor of" Morley Ernstein,** " The Jaoquene.'* Ifce. Im. This m decidedly one of Mr. 
. JuNi*s happiest efKirt>-a Romanee ofthe Days of Robin Hood, the buhl outlaw, cel- 
.^Avted m balbid am! story. l*rice U| cenU. 

UGHTS AND 8HA001VB OF FACTORY LIFE IN NEW 
'BHOLAND. This is the pttiductiun of a Factory Girl, employed for five )-ean ia 
•ike Bills : and H is worthy the Utie which iu authuma has adoiited from that soul mov- 
Jmr FMk. by the editor (»f Slack wood*s Magazine. "The LighU and Shadows of Scot- 
i«Ui Lifr.** Besides iu tlirilbiig interest as a romance, it is a complete portraiture of 
9belory Lite m New England. Price Ui eesib. 

PI CKJENS^S AMERICAN NOTES FOR GENERAL CIR* 

CVIsATION.— New end cheaper editioo^An extraordinary book, having enaled 
■■ fawnense sensation by its remarks upon the men and manaan of this eoontry. Price 



n.?2^^?" •^f ^?^"* Of Pabllratlon In Ten conBccatlT* 

Ooublefcxtra numbeieof the New WorU. at tt cenu a nnmber. or |i fbr the coraphto 
work, ir taid ruR ix aovancb. 

SIR JOHN FROISSART'S 

CHRONICLES OP ENGLAND, PRANCE. SPAIN. 

AND THE AD/OI!fI.VO COUNTKIES. 

The most rare, valuable, interesting and celebrated work ever published ia the 

world— elegantly printed on extra superfine white paper. 

and splendidly illnstratcil with over 

ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY ENGRAVINGS. 

Representing the scenes, eostumet. sieges, battlot. naval ciiga«eBeiiU and Iowba- 

nients ofthe middle age*, engraved at a co»t or obb TROce ahd dollarb. Plriee ef 

the Englwh Edition flS-.New World Edition only |fl. and equal in lypograplv. 

Style and Embellishments. 

Ir there were any doubt remaining on the public mind with regard to the rniB|ileH 
success of our plan of cheap publications, the announcement which we now maJkm 
ought to di»pel it. and to convince the sceptical that the moM valuable and enduriM 
pitMluctitms of English literatnra may be brought within the teach ofthe moat rao4erat« 
means. The works of Sib Johb Faoiea art have been celeb m t e d by poeu. histefiam 
and aovelisU, fiir more than four centuries. For many yean afler their firUpubtKBliaa 
they were cirrulnted only through the medium of maoupcnpts. and they were dmmaA 
pre«enU worthy of king* aud princes. Tkeae manuscripu were frequently emkoOMbed 
with iliostrntioiia of a gorgeou* dewiiHion. They were done in bnght colors on tlw 
liniad margins of the parchment pagek ; hence they have been said to be i/lmmmaud. 
The edition which we pie^eot i« a reprint of thai which appeared in I^ondua but three 
yean since, and which is by far the best and moet satisfactory that has ever been p«b* 
tiihed. It is profusely illustrated with engravinri on wood, representing scenes, €■§• 
tonu. costumM and figures of the olden tune, executed expreMly fiir us in the iDBit 
carchil and elegant manner by Ijnuing. and at an exjieme which nuthinc short of Iha 
most liberal patronage can justify. Everything but the color» and ei>iui-ite finish of thn 
ancient illuminatioris are preserved— tliere ia the same fitWiiy in outline and spirklii 
execution. Oflcntinws a little pirtara will convey a better alee of cliaracten anl hMl- 
denu for ever departed, ilian the most elaborate narraUve. 

The biagunge in thi* edaion will iie found perfectly modeniiied. and therafiira mtS^ 
understniMl by all raailer*. In quamtiioM ami simplicity of Uyle. it is almort scriptunL 
The interest of the sinry iticrease* greatly as you rc«d : rt i» tlie very mmance of Ma- 
lory. From tliis soaiee, the mn«t copious and abundant eser dMOveied. have the bill 
an<idere notelisis and dramatuu drawn tlieir supplies. The original of many a cMr* 
a'roiis ami many a tender seme in Scott and Jame«. and their contemporariea, will ks 
I reooffoi/ed in the «ivid peges of " oU Froissart." 



N. B. Besi'Jes the works cnumenited in tht above Catalogue, the New World is publii«hed weeklv, at it3 a year; a SnppleiMBt 
COntaininfs the five moet iwpular Mories of the day — viz: Martin Chu7jdewit by Boz, Tom Burke and Arthur Oi^eary by Harry Lor- 
Bequer, Windsor Ca.M]e by Ain^worth, and Treaiture Trove by &muel Trover— in published monthly, at iil a year: and Blackwood** 
lugazinc, the best |>erio(licaI in the world, at $2 a year. Any one person subscribing to the three periodicals can have them at tht 
%yw rate of ^5 a year, ir paid in advance 



THE MOST CELEBRATED HISTORICAL WORK 



p; 



EVER PUBLISHED. 



wow IN PRUBS, 

AND WILL BE PUBLISHED IN TEN CONSECUTIVE DOUBLE EXTKA NUMBERS OF THE NEW WORLD, 4> 

AT T\VENTY-nVE CENTS A NUMBER, OR T^VO DOLLARS FOR THE COMPLETE WORK. 

SIR JOHN FROISSART'S 

CHRONICLES 

OF 

ENGLAND, FRANCE, SPAIN, 

AND THE ADJOINING COUNTRIES, 

m 

THE MOST lULBE, TALUABLI, UfTEEBSTnia AND CELEBRATED WOBK EVER PUBUSIIED IN THE WORLD— ELEOANTLY PRINTED ON 

EXTRA 8UEPRPINE WHITE PAPER, AND SPENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED WITH OVER 

ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY ENGRAVINGS, 

SEFRESENTINO THE SCENES, COSTUMES, SIEGES, BATTI.ES, NAVAL ENGAGEMENTS AND TOURNAMENTS 

OF THE MIDDLE AGES, ENGRAVED 

AT A COST OF ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS. 

Price of the English Edition $13 — New World Ekiition only $ , and equal in Typography, Style and Embellishments. 



Ir there were any doubt cenwiniof ontbe public mind wlUi rannrd to the 
cimi^cM luccea of uur plan of cheap publicatioiii, the announcement vhlch 
we iiow makeouxht to ilbi>el i(, and to convince the skeptical that die nuno, 
valuable ami eodttrinf pnitlaetiuni of EnglUh literature may be bmuffht witliin 
tlie reach of the muU. nuiflentta moana. The works of BiR Juum FROiee^RT 
liave been celebrated by poets, hirtorians and norelbts, fur more tlian fiiur cen- 
turies. For many yean aAer their first pulilicatiun they weie circulated only 
throuxli tlie medium of manuscripts, and they were deemed preients wortliy 
of kings and princes. Tliete nuiiiutcripts were frequently ombeliivhed with 
illustrations of a corseous des c ription. They were done in bright ciilon on 
tlie Dnmd inargint of the pardinMnt pages : hence they have been said to be 
Hlumimated. The editif m wbieli we present Is a reprint ol'that which appeared 
in London bot three yaan since, and which is by ftr the best and most satis 
factory that has ever been published. It is profusely illustmted with engrav- 
ings on wo«mI. repre<>entin« scenes, customs, eustumes and fl;!ures of the olden 
ti.iie, executed expressly fiir ui In tlie mo»t careful and elegant manner by 
IjOMin?, and at an cxpen4e. which notiiitig short of the most liberal patronage 
can justify. Everything but tiie colors ami exquwite finish oftlie ancient iilu- 
minatioiis are preserved— there ii the same fi<lelity in outline ainl spirit in exe- 
cution. Oftentimes a little picture will convey a better idea of clmracters and 
incidents fiirever departed, Uian the most elaborate narrative. 

llie language in this edition will be found perfectly modeni'zed. and tlierc- 
fbre easily umlentuod by all readers, in qaaiotnese and simplicity of style, it 
is almoat scriptural. The interest of the stvy increaaei greatly as you nxul ; 
it b the very romance of history. Fmm thb soaree, the nnat cf^fioas and 
abundant ever d i seoveieil, have the he< modem novelists and dramatists 
drawn their supplies. Tlie original of many a chivalrous and many a tender 
seeoe in iScntt, and James, and their contemporaries, will be recugnixed in the 
Tivid pages of "oU FraiMirC'* 

" In tlw age of Fmitnirt,** says his b io gra pfcer. " all the world was pertuaded 
that ho€ was the motive of the moat brilliant aettons of eotirage and virtue. 
Knights made a parade of it in tournaments. Warrion exposed tliemsef ve* to 
tlie moet perilous combats, to maintain tlie honor and beauty of their ladiei. 
It was then believed that love mijbt be confined to a deticaie intercoupie of 



galkntry and tenderness: it b almost alway* under thb form that we tee U 
re p resented in the greater part of those eflbrts of the mind which have been 
handed down to us from that period. The huiies bluvhed not in feeling so 
pure a pasaion. and tlie most modest made it the ordinary subject of tlieir 
convenationf.*' 

Tlw Chnmiclei extend firom UK to 140O. They comprehend every coosider- 
ableaflhir, which happened during tliat period fai France. Engbnd, Scotland, 
Ireland and Flanden, They Include aho a vast number of particulars rela- 
Uve to tlie affkin of Rome and Avignon ; of Bpabi, Germany. Italy ; even of 
Russia. Hungary, Turkey, Africa— in short, of almost the whole known world. 

Fruinart has always boon deemed by scholars an indispensable pre-reiiuiNiio 
to the reeding and riglit compreliension of modem liistnsy. tVeew^fidenU^ 
exptct that everw •ne vkm ktu ciuifud Mr. .f ImimV tmtt mdmirahit kittarw 
a/* Em r mp t wM hnomt « pmrckMMer a/* PrtUsmtt : lor to Fruisaart is AIImhi 
indebted as b the ditciphi to hb roaster. " I rqoice you luive met with Frob- 
sart,** wrote tlie poet Gray to one of hb friends. " he b the Herodotus ofa bar - 
barons age. * * lib locomotive disposition. (fi»rtfaeo there was no otiier 
way <if haming tilings.) hb rimple curiosity, hb religions credulity were much 
like thoreof the old Grecian.** 

Tlib great undertaking b completed, and the first number, consbting of Gl 
pages and numerous engravings will be usued in tlie mootli ol May. after 
which nine more nuinbeia. similar in size and embellishment, will ap{>ear at 
intervub of a fiirtnighL The ooet of the ten numliers, if taken as they are 
i«ued, will be S3 JO. but if paid fur in advance, 9L Readeis both in city 
anil country will do wall to pay fiir the work in advance, and receive the nnm- 
beis as they suecasuvcly appear. They can be forwarded to any part of llie 
United Htates at a eost only of newspaper postage. It b suggested to mi- 
denls in the city that they could not make a more acceptable present to tlieir 
lelntions and friends in the eonntry than thb beautiful work, which, if Mib- 
■crilied fbr here, will be carefully and punctually mailed to any address. The 
•'Clironicles** will be printed on the finest and moat expensive book-paper, 
fiir superior to that used by A mericanbook-publbbers in general. Tlibedition 
wiil solve tlie doubt wlietlier a book may doC be at the soaN tine verit ekmp 
and vra bt^aitfrd. 



TEfiMS OF PUBLtOATION. 

" Froissart's Chronicles »♦ will he iesued in Ton Extra Double Numbers of the New World, on a new brevier typo, 
and a Fuperfinc white paper, every two weeks ihe whole illustrated with One Hundred and T^-enty Superb E.ngrav. 
iNos. (ji- Sinjjle nuiiibem tweniy-Jive cenU each ; Five copies of each Part for $1- 
To Booksellers, Agents and Newsmen, S16 a hundred. 

All ordere must enclose cash, postpaid, and be addressed to J. WINCHESTER, Publisher, 30 Ann-street. N. Y. 
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